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The only real competitor of the Monarch line is 
the mother who painstakingly puts up her own 
_ reserve table supplies. #% 9% When she is un- 
able to procure the right quality of materials, 
she turns to Monarch with full confidence that 
she will serve her family with the trade-marked 
brand that truly compares in quality with 

her own home products. 


* REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Chicago New York 
N. B. Three. generations of American mothers 


have served Monarch coffee. Thereis none better 
obtainable at any price and it costs you less, 
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NONE 
BETTER 
OBTAINABLE 


Send or this REE Book — 


We have prepared an interesting booklet entitled “(Coffee Blossoms” 
which traces the history of coffee from the time it was first used by the 
Ethiopians of Northern Africa. May we send you a copy of thisBooklet 
with our compliments? Simply sign and mail the coupon and it will come 
to you free and postage paid. Address Reid, Murdoch & Co., Dept. A, 
Chicago, III. 
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oa No need to wait 
for hours in the rain 


Attend the opera and concerts as often as 
you have the opportunity, for great music 
should be part of every one’s spiritual develop- 
ment. But on a stormy evening, how you 
will enjoy hearing the great artists through the 
medium of the Victrola and Victor Records 
in the comfort of your own home! Artists 
of your own choice in programs of your own 
choosing, such is the service at your disposal 
by means of the Victrola. 





Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


ws Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
i Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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APRIL CONTENTS HEADLINERS 
Retribution Verse F O R M A Y 


Violet Alleyn Storey 
White Flag A New Serial HILDHOOD, as well as adult 
Gene Stratton-Porter life, has its thrilling adven- 
Self Bound tures of love and hate and tragedy 
Anne Shannon Monroe and heartbreak. “White Flag, 
The Gate in the Wall A Story Gene Stratton-Porter’s first novel 
Fanny Heaslip Lea to be printed as a magazine serial, 


4 will carry on its way the children 
The Shot Heard Round the World who swept us with them into the 


Alice Booth : swift-running current of existence, 
The Alaskan A Serial Unquestionably, this is the 
James Oliver Curwood greatest of Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
The Discovery of God great books. ‘Turn first to it, 
Basil King in May 
Concerning a Couple Who Loved too Well A Story 
a ae: oe E [HAVE already promised 
Cornelia Stratton Parker \ shem to you aed Me May 


Shore Lines the promise will be kept. ‘The 
J. H. Field : Tree,” by Mary Johnston, and 
Jungle Law Fayed A Serial “With Empty Hands,” by Ben 
I. A. R. Wylie Ames Williams, are more than 
Interior Decoration: Planning the Bedroom, Mixing worth the price of admission to 
Paint with Brains, Selecting the Wall Covering any magazine 
Preserved Milks ‘ . 
Lucy Oppen ‘THE greatest electrical wizard 
Kiddies of ‘the C anyon Country in the world has written for 
James Swinnerton Goop HOUSEKEEPING a special ar- 
Kiddyland Movies ticle on “Electricity in the Home 
, eT of the F uture. Look for it in 
May—by Charles P. Steinmetz 
Letters from a Senator’s Wife ? : 
Frances Parkinson Keyes “TOHE INTERRUPTED 
Advising Eve A Story GHOST” brought us more 
Ruth Osborne Ewan letters than any short story we 


VAAL 








Fashions published last year. A newer and 
Edited by Helen Koues even better one by Jennie Harris 


Needlework Department Oliver appears next month— 
Anne Orr “The Spider’s Hind Legs 


Under a Thousand Eyes A Serial N ARTICLE that every 
Florence Bingham Livingston ** woman, young and old, 
Cookery should read is “Happy Babies 
The Bowl of Life A Story and Happy Mothers,” by Minnie 
Theodocia Pearce Dealy Jessup—an article that 
What is a Home? ie tee you want to have one 
W. L. George and be one 
Household Engineering 8 OWNS and lingerie and linen 
The Totem of Amarillo _  __—A Story for the June bride will appear 
Emma-Lindsay Squier in the Fashion department for 
Who Cures, Doctor or Patient? May—delightful styles and 
H. Addington Bruce charming ideas that will please 
Health and Happiness Club 88 every girl who owns—or ever 
Thirty-five Ways to Keep Down Building Costs hopes to own—a hope-chest 


: Robert Tay! atal Jones N AY brings you another de- 
Entertainment Page lightful story by Jay Gelzer. 
Health and Beauty We envy you your first reading of 

Anna-Hazleton Delavan “The Youngest Babcock,” and 
Discoveries 3 your first meeting with Lily Ann 
Dr. Wiley’ s Ouestion-Bo x and Pop 
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TUDEBAKER has again demonstrated, 

in the 1923 series Big-Six Touring Car, 
that it is not necessary to pay a fancy price 
for a motor car of highest quality. 


Fundamentally the same splendid auto- 
mobile that 50,000 owners have found 
so satisfactory, this fine car incorporates 
all the new year’s betterments and 
improvements. 


Its performance is as exceptional as its 
beauty. It is unvarying in its dependability, 
comfortable for any journey, and is com- 
pletely equipped with every feature for 
convenienceand utility —even to the extra 
disc wheel with cord tire and tire cover 
and handsome nickel-plated bumpers. 


The limited production of most of the 
better cars increases overhead expense and 
raises the cost of every manufacturing oper- 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


South Bend, Indiana 
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ation. This necessitates a high selling price 
and decreases intrinsic values. 


The fact that Studebaker builds nothing 
but sixes, in large volume,and manufactures 
all vital parts in its own factories, enables 
it to reduce costs, eliminate parts-makers’ 
profits and give more for the money. 


Studebaker plant facilities are adequate 
for the most economical manufacture. Raw 
materials are bought at the lowest possible 
prices, labor is specialized and efficient, and 
overhead per car is reduced to a minimum. 


These savings are reflected in the price 
of the Big-Six Touring Car. 


Studebaker maintains quality standards 
that are second tonone. Materials, preci- 
sion, and craftsmanship—all are unexcelled. 


The name Studebaker stands for highest 
quality and honest value. 


OF AMERICA 
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Uncle Sam—azd a Brigand 


An American 


Who Wouldn't 


STORY is being related that 
for sheer audacity equals any- 
Be Scared thing ever before told of an 
American. After the triumph of the Turkish forces over 
the Greeks there were left in an orphanage in a secluded 
section of the country several thousand little Armenians 
under the protection of some American representatives 
of the Near East Relief. It was understood, of course, 
that their situation was an extremely critical one, but 
no one could see how it might be relieved till one Ameri- 
can, possessed of that daring that knows no fear, declared 
that he would go to the village, demand their release 
from the Turks, and lead the children to safety. He 
was told that his plan was foolhardy in the extreme, that 
the way out led through mountains infested with brig- 
ands, and that any attempt to rescue the children would 
merely result in their being captured and sold into 
slavery among the wandering tribes to the east. The 
man replied that these obstacles did not seem to him 
insurmountable, and made arrangements for his journey 
into the interior. 

When he arrived at the orphanage he found a state of 
despair. Month after month the little ones had been 
gathered in; was this labor of love to go for naught? 
Cheering the workers in charge by his hearty assurance 
that he had come to take them and their charges out, and 
that he would take them out, the American proceeded 
to the Turkish official of the village to ask for permission 
to remove the children from Turkish jurisdiction. This 


permission was emphatically denied; the children be- 
longed to Turkey, in Turkey they would remain, to be 


dealt with as their masters saw fit. However, the 
American was prepared to deal with the Turk in a way 
that he knew seldom failed, and the result was that he 
finally secured the release of the orphans by paying 
twenty-five cents apiece for them, although technically 
the payment was made for passports. Returning to the 
orphanage, he found the workers there still more despair- 
ing than before, for the news had reached them that the 
most notorious brigand in all that section had come 
to town with a band of his followers. Obviously it 
would be impossible to lead several thousand children 
away from the village without their being observed. 


Offers a HE AMERICAN met this 
Commission situation with the smiling 
To a Brigand statement that it was the best 
news he had yet had, and leaving the workers to wonder 
what he intended to do, he sought out the brigand chief 
and told him that in all Turkey there was not a man he 
would rather see at that particular time. He then told 
of his plans for taking the children out and said that 
it was the wish of America that this man and his band of 
followers accompany the children as guides and pro- 
tectors. The brigand was so pleased by this acknowledg- 
ment of his power that he agreed to see that every last 
inmate of the orphanage reached his destination in safety, 
and when the children marched out to begin the journey 
that a little while before had been looked upon as only a 
forlorn hope, they did so under the watchful eyes of as 
desperate a band of criminals as could be found in all 
Asiatic Turkey. Horses were provided for the children 


4 


who were unable to walk, and everything that these lay. 
less men could do to make the journey an easy as wel 
as a safe one was done. Death stalked alongside the 
weary march and took his toll of little sufferers, but m 
violent hand dared touch any one of them. Our fla 
in front, brigands on flanks and in the rear—was ther 
ever a stranger sight than this? The last orphan safely 
out of Turkey, the American thanked the brigand chi¢ 
in the name of his country, and the guard disappeared 
into the hills. 

These thousands’ of Armenian orphans, and tens oj 
thousands more, in the last few months have come under 
the protection of our country as represented by the 
workers for the Near East Relief. They are being 
quartered, whenever possible, in towns and villages that 
no longer are under Turkish control, so that it seems 
probable that this remnant of the Armenian people can 
look forward to a future free of the menace that made 
life such a terror while they lived in the land of the red 
crescent. There is, however, another menace con- 
fronting them. ‘They have been rescued from the Turk: 
now they face starvation. There was always hope under 
the old regime of escaping the wrath of the Turk; there 
is no hope of avoiding disease and starvation unless 
America continues to supply money, drugs, and cloth- 
ing. Never in all its tragic history has the emergency 
confronting the Armenian nation been greater than it is 
today, and the Near East Relief is making a special 
Easter-time appeal that these little ones, many thousands 
of whom are quartered in the villages that knew the feet 
of the Master when He was preaching His gospel there, 
may be given a generous share of the good things that 
our own land is so full of and that we have never hesitated 
to send to others in time of need. 


And Now HAT WE have begun in the 
We Must Near East must be carried on. 
Carry On It is impossible for us to drop out 
of this relief work now. It is estimated that at least one 
hundred thousand Armenian orphans are looking to 
America for their daily bread. Our representatives have 
rescued them from death—many of them from things 
worse than death. We can not now assume the attitude 
that our task is completed; it is, in fact, only just begun. 
It is true that the danger of massacre by the Turk 
has been removed, but there is still a future to face ina 
land that is not too kindly or hospitable to any one whois 
dependent. Toddlers, many of them, all of them little 
children, the mantle of loving, Christian charity must be 
spread over them for years to come. And s0, as the 
Easter-time draws near and its influence sheds a radiance 
upon every land that knows and acknowledges the msen 
Christ, it is hoped that the heart of America will gener 
ously respond to the appeal for help. Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker has been chosen as chairman of a womens 
committee, composed of the presidents of more than 
twenty-five of the leading women’s organizations ™ 
America, to make this appeal nation-wide. Those of our 
readers who wish to make their response direct and 
immediate may send checks to the Near Kast Relief, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BiGELow, Eprmor 
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‘Good-Bye-. 
Im Very Glad ] 
to Have Met You” 


But he isn’t glad. He is smiling to hide his 
He would have given anything 
to avoid the embarrassment, the discom- 
fort he has just experienced. Every day 
people who are not used to good society 
make the mistake that he is making. Do 
you know what it is? Can you point it out? 


confusion. 


E couldn’t know, of course, that he 

was going to meet his sister’s best 

chum—and that she was going to 
introduce him to one of the most charming 
young women he had ever seen. If he had 
known, he could have been prepared. In- 
stead of being ill at ease and embarrassed, 
he could have been entirely calm and well- 
poised. Instead of blustering and blunder- 
ing for all the world as though he had never 
spoken to 2 woman before, he could have 
had a delightful little chat. 

And now, while they are turning to go, 
he realizes what a clumsy 
boor he must seem to be— 
how ill-bred they must 
think him. How annoy- 
ing these little unexpected 
problems can be! How 
aggravating to be taken 
off one’s guard! It must 


Just a Few of the 
Chapter Titles 


A Plea for Dancing 
Automobile Etiquette 






Wherever we go 
some little problem of 
conduct is sure to 
arise. If we know ex- 
actly what to do or 
say, the problem van- 
ishes. But if we do 
not know what to du 
or say, we hesitate— 
and blunder. Often it 
is very embarrassing—especially when we 
realize just a moment too late that we have 
done or said something that is not correct. 


Are You Sure of 
Yourself? 


If you received an invi- 
tation to a very impor- 
tant formal function to- 


be a wonderful feeling to 
know exactly what to do 
and say at all times, under 
all circumstances. 

“Good-bye, I’m _ very 
glad to have met you,” he 
says in an effort to cover 
up his other blunders. 
Another blunder, though 
he doesn’t realize it! Any 
well-bred person knows 
that he made a mistake, 
that he committed a social 
error. It is just such 
little blunders as these 
that rob us of our poise 
and dignity—and at mo- 
ments when we need this 
poise and dignity more 
than ever. ‘ 


What Was 
Blunder? 


Do you know what his 


His 


blunder was? Do you know why it was in- 
correct for him to say ‘Good-bye, I’m very 


glad to have met you’? 


What would you say if you had been in- 
troduced to a woman and were leaving her? 
What would you do if you encountered her 


When the Bachelor Is Host 
Tipping at the Hotel 
Woman In the Business World 
A Trip to the South 
At Tea-Room and Roof Garden 
The Origin of Manners 
Announcing the Engagement 
Responsibility for the Wedding 
How to Acknowledge an Invi- 
tation 

When to Introduce—and How 

a New Acquaintance to 

Ca 

The ‘‘Bread-and-Butter Letter” 
The Chaperon 
Self-Confidence Versus Conceit 
The Endless Round of Hospitality 
Guests and Their Duties 
The Young Country Miss 
Why the Shy Are Awkward 
Planning Surprises 


—and countless other fascinating 
chapters that you willread and re- 
read many times and find perma- 
nently helpfu i to you. 





and woman. 


day, what would you do? 
Would you sit right down 
and acknowledge it with 
thanks or regrets, or would 
you wait a few days? 
Would you know exactly 
what is correct to wear to 
a formal evening function? 
Would you be absolutely 
sure of avoiding embar- 
rassment in the dining- 
room, the drawing-room, 
when arriving and when 
leaving? 

Everyone knows that 
good manners make “good 
mixers.” If you always 
know the right thing to do 
and say, no social door will 
be barred to vou, you will 
never feel out of place 
no matter where or with 
whom you happen to be. 
Many people make up in 
grace and ease of manner 


what they lack in wealth or position. People 
instinctively respect the well-bred, well- 
mannered man 
eager to invite them to their homes, to enter- 
tain them, to introduce them to their friends. 

Do you feel ‘‘alone’’ at a social gathering, 


They are 


again the next day? Would you offer your 
hand in greeting—or would you wait until 
she gave the first sign of recognition? 

lany of us who do not know exactly what 
the correct thing is to do, say, write and 
Wear on all occasions, are being constantly 
confronted by puzzling little problems of 
conduct. In the dining-room we wonder 
whether celery may be taken up in the fin- 
gers or not, how asparagus should be eaten, 
the correct way to use the finger bowl. In 
the ballroom we are ill at ease when the 
musi¢ ceases and we do not know what to 
Say to our partner. At the theatre we are 
Uncertain whether or not a woman may be 
eft alone during intermission, which ‘seat 
the man should take and which the woman, 
who precedes when walking down the aisle. 


or do you know how to make yourself an 
integral part of the function—how to create 
conversation and keep it flowing smoothly, 
how to make and acknowledge introduc- 
tions, how to ask for a dance if you are a 
man, how to accept it if you are a woman? 


Famous Book of Etiquette 
in Two Volumes, Sent 
Free for 5 Days’ 
Examination. 


You have heard of the Book of Etiquette, 
of course. Perhaps you have been wishing 


that you could see it, examine it, read one 
or two of the chapters. 


Perhaps, even, you 


have had a secret desire to have your very 
own little problems solved for you by this 
famous, authoritative work. 

Here is your opportunity to read, study 
and examine the complete, two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette absolutely without 
cost. For 5 days you may keep the set and 
examine it at our expense. Read the chap- 
ter on wedding etiquette, on the bride’s 
trousseau, on speech, on dancing. Don’t 
miss the chapter called ‘“Games and Sports” 
and be sure to read about the origin of our 
social customs—why rice is thrown after 
the bride, why black is the color of mourn- 
ing, why a tea-cup is given to the engaged 
girl. 

You be the judge. If you are not thor- 
oughly delighted with the Book of Eti- 
quette, if you do not feel that a set should 
be in your home—in every home—just re- 
turn it to us and the examination will not 
have cost you anything. 

Surely you are not going to miss this 
opportunity to examine the Book of Eti- 
quette free? We know you are going to 
clip and mail the coupon at once. 


Send No Money—Coupon 
Brings Books. 


When the Book of Etiquette arrives, glance at 
the illustrations, read the introduction, read a 
page here and there through the books. Look up 
and solve the little problems that have been puz- 
zling you. Within the 5-day free period decide 
whether you are going to return the books with- 
out obligation, or keep them and send us only $3.50 
in full payment. Remember this is not an order— 
it is merely a request for free examination. 

Clip and mail this coupon at once, before it slips 
your memory. There is no time like NOW to 
do it. Get it into the mail-box today. NELSON 
DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 174, Garden City, 
N. ¥. 


Free Examination Coupon 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 174 
Garden City, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
part, send me the two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the 
books or send you $3.50 in full payment. It is 
understood that I am not obligated to keep the 
books if I am not delighted with them. 


Name... 


Address. . 
Check this square if you want these books with 
Othe beautiful full-leather binding, at $5, 
with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
(Orders from outside the U.S. are payable cash with order.) 


In using advertisements see page 6 15 





Retribution 


CBy Violet Alleyn Storey 
Gllustration by Arthur E.Becher 


OOD of the Cross, you might have been 
Pale-budded then for spring ; 
Wood of the Cross, you might have shared 
New life with everything. 


If there was need to cut you down, 
They might have made of you 

A little house in a silent town 
Where dusky olives grew. 


Lamb of the Cross, You-might have been 
Alive for many a day. 


Walking with those who held You dear 


Along some ancient way. 


If there was need for You to die, 
Why did they hall You so? 
Why did they make You tread the way 


That low men used to go? 


Wood of the Cross, you might have died 
Ere many years had passed, 
But now you will be blossoming 


As long as earth shall last. 


Lamb of the Cross, You might have been 
A myth, a passing dream; 

But now You are the Risen Lord 
Whom great and poor esteem. 








JAMES MONZOWERY Face 


In the delirium of victory, Jason seized the velvet coat and tore it off Junior. 


He snatched a ball-bat from one of the 


WHITE FLAG 


oA story of real life, not make-believe; of In- 


she has yet written and the one that she was 


LIZABETH SPELLMAN opened 

her eyes, turned on her pillow, 

and minutely studied the face of 

her sleeping husband. To her, 
Mahlon Spellman was not a vain, pompous, 
erratic, little man of fifty. When she 
looked at him, she saw the man who had 
courted her, of whose moral and mental 
attainments she had been so sure. She 
had visioned him as a future deacon of the 
Presbyterian church, a prominent member 
of the school board and city council, and 
her vision had materialized; reality had 
been better than the dream. He was 
chairman of the County Republican Com- 
mittee, frequently a delegate to State 
Conventions, the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school superintendent, the richest dry- 
goods merchant of the town. As she 
studied his features that particular Sep- 
tember morning, she choked down a rising 
flutter of satisfaction. Mahlon, as he 
lay there, represented success, influence, 
wealth. . He slept as fastidiously as he 


walked abroad; he seemed conscious of his 
dignity and pride even as he lay uncon- 
scious. 

Her home, of which she was inordinately 
proud, was his gift to her. The very 
satisfactory life she was living was possible 
because she was under the shelter of his 
sufficient hands. The child she mothered 
was the offspring of her love for him. She 
did not know that the elements in him 
which she mentally labeled neat and 
thorough, were denominated “fussy” by 
his neighbors. She lauded the scrupulous 
cleanliness and precision which kept him 
constantly flicking invisible dust from his 
sleeve and straightening his tie. To her 
this only meant that personally he was as 
scrupulous as she was herself; to her these 
traits never revealed the truth that Mahlon 
was an egoist, who kept himself constantly 
foremost in his own mind, a man selfish 
to a degree that would have been unen- 
durable had not his selfishness encom- 
passed his pride in her, their child, and 


their home as the fulfillment of one 
branch of his personality. His craze for 
power she denominated laudable ambition. 
The position in which he was able to 
place her socially, she accepted as her due; 
she spent her days prettyfying her really 
beautiful home, doing everything in her 
power to pamper Mahlon physically, 
to uphold and further his ambitions, 
because she was comfortably certain that 
there was no eminence to which she 
could boost him that she might not share 
in proud security with him. Among the 
demands of society, her position as a 
Colonial Dame, a pillar of the church, 
leader of social activities, charities, and 
the excruciating exactions she bestowed 
upon the office of motherhood, she was 4 
busy person. 

At that minute she sighed with satisfac- 
tion, thinking of her wonderful achieve- 
ment in marrying Mahlon Spellman, but 
with the thought came the memory of the 
duties that such a marvelous alliance 
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boys, and hanging the coat on it, he waved it, crying: ‘“Behold the black flag of riches! Pass under it and be damned!” 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


diana in the author's own girlhood; the best novel 
saving for her last, but was persuaded to write now 


entailed. At the present minute it was 
her duty to slip from their bed so quietly 
that Mahlon, the bread-winner, the bearer 
of large gifts, the roof of the house, might 
have a few minutes’ more sleep. She 
slipped her feet into her bedroom shoes, 
tiptoed to the closet, and gathering up her 
clothing, stole softly to her one of the three 
bathrooms of the town, where, with 
exacting care, she made her toilet for the 
morning, aided by the magnificence of a 
tin tub and a marble bowl that absorbed 
stains with disconcerting ease. 

She glanced from the window to watch 
the small town of Ashwater waking to the 
dawn of the first Monday of September. 
It lay among the hills and valleys of rolling 
country. A river wound around it, fol- 
lowing a leisurely course toward the sea. 
Ashwater Was one of the oldest towns of 
the state, peopled by self-respecting mer- 
chants, professional men who took time 
to follow the ramifications of their busi- 
hess in a deliberate manner, and retired 


farmers who were enjoying, in late life, 
the luxury of being in close touch with 
social, political, and religious activities. 

It was early morning. The sun was 
slanting across the hills, showing the 
country brilliant in autumnal foliage. A 
blood-red maple lifted like a flame in her 
line of vision, and close to it was the 
tapestry of buckeye and the rich brown of 
oak. The big, white, colonial house 
in which she, the wife of the wealthy dry- 
goods merchant, lived, was surrounded 
with gorgeous color from every shrub, 
bush, and tree that would endure the rigors 
of winter. She looked approvingly on the 
white, picket fence that shut off her small 
world from the worlds of her less fortunate 
neighbors. She approved of the screening 
evergreens that made homing places for 
the birds, and the gorgeous beds of 
chrysanthemums splashing the smooth 
turf of the lawn. Her view from the 
bathroom window was restricted, but 
mentally she envisaged her surroundings 


and knew that they made a picture which 
would indicate to any passer-by that here 
was a home of wealth and comfort. She 
was certain that any one going by would 
think it a home of happiness. 

She stood a minute before the mirror, 
studying her pretty, little face. She was 
nearly twenty years younger than her 
husband, an exacting woman, perfectly 
capable of muttering “prunes and prisms” 
by the hour for the shaping of her mouth 
as she moved about her occupation of 
being her husband’s wife, her daughter’s 
mother, her own social influence. Eliza- 
beth Spellman believed in influence. It 
was her duty to set a shining example. 
She had no conceptions of a modest candle 

when she let her light “‘so shine,” she 
meant it to be a headlight and of no mean 
proportions at that. As she patted her 
hair in place, set the bow at her throat 
with exact precision, she smiled with 
pleasure over the picture her mirror held 
facing her. But Elizabeth Spelman was 
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a woman who firmly held duty above 
pleasure, or rather who found her greatest 
pleasure in her personal conception of her 
duty, so she turned from the mirror, 
gathered up her belongings, and leaving 
everything in place, went hurriedly down 
the hall. She softly opened a white door, 
and her eyes instantly sought a small 
bed standing in a room made dainty 
with pale pinks and blues. She hurried 
to the bed, and bending, she laid her 
hand upon the little girl sleeping there. 

“Mahala,” she said softly, “vou must 
wake up now, dear. It’s the first day of 
school, you know, and you mustn’t spoil a 
year that I hope will be extremely benefi- 
cial to you by being late, and certainly 
you must not slight your other duties in 
order to be on time.” 

Elizabeth Spellman said this because 
she was the kind of woman who would 
say exactly this without the slightest 
regard as to whethér the little daughter 
were sufficiently awake either to hear or 
understand it. She said it in order to 
give herself the satisfaction of knowing 
that, in case Mahala did hear any part of 
it, she would have got the right impression. 
She believed in impressions quite as 
firmly as she believed in influence—pos- 
sibly even more strongly—for if one did not 
make a good impression, she would lose 
her influence, or, fatal thing! have none 
to lose. Elizabeth Spellman was a firm 
believer in the fact that, if you bend the 
twig in the proper direction, the tree will 
be inclined in the right manner. 


Mahara opened her eyes and looked at 


her mother. Then she shut them and 
tried to decide how long she might lie 
still before she made a. move to get up. 
She discovered that there was no time to 
waste that morning. A firm hand turned 
back the covers and gripped her shoulder. 
So she mustered a smile, swung her feet 
to the floor, and, still half asleep, stumbled 
down the hall before her mother. 

Her bath thoroughly awakened her. 
She was large enough to have been of some 
help to herself, but helping herself with her 
toilet was not a point stressed by her 
mother, who took particular pride and 
pleasure in bathing the exquisitely shaped 
little body under her hands. Mahala’s 
hair curled naturally around her face. 
Her mother assisted the long, heavy back- 
hair occasionally. She now unwound the 
gold curls from their papers and brushed 
them into place with exquisite precision. 
Every small undergarment she put on the 
child was of fine material, hand-made, 
elaborately trimmed. A mirror was lifted 
from the closet and set upon the floor, and 
before it Mahala had to stand and see 
that her stocking seams were straight in 
the back. The ruffles of her pantalettes 
were carefully fluffed; her slippers were 
securely buttoned. Her petticoats and 
her wide-skirted dress were in the height 
of style and of expensive material. The 
finishing touch of her toilet was a white 
apron having a full skirt and wide 
shoulder-pieces meeting at the band then 
curving to form deep pockets. From an 
open drawer a handkerchief was taken 
from a box and carefully scented. 

“Please, mother, put some on me,” 
begged Mahala. 

Elizabeth Spellman laughed softly. She 
tipped the contents of the bottle against 
the glass cork and touched it in several 
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spots against the gold curls and over the 
shoulders. 

“My little girl likes to be sweet like a 
flower, doesn’t she?” she asked. 

And the child answered primly, “Yes, 
mama, so that papa will be pleased with 
me.” 

Whereupon her mother immediately 
kissed her and commended her for thinking 
of anything that would be a pleasure to her 
father. 

As she gathered up Mahala’s night- 
dress and turned the bed to air, she said 
to the child, 

“Now run, dear, and waken your father, 
but remember you must not muss yourself, 
or spend too much time.” 


AHALA hurried down the hall, softly 
opened the door to her parents’ bed- 
room, and poised on her tiptoes. Her heart 
was racing. Her eyes were big pools having 
dancing lights. Her muscles cried for 
exercise. She wanted to make a flying 
leap and land on the bed, but she knew 
what her reception would be if she did, so 
she crossed the room very primly and laid 
a soft hand on her father’s face. 

“Papa, dear,” she said, “wake up! 
School begins this morning, and you won’t 
be in time to have breakfast with me 
unless you hurry.” 

She leaned over and kissed him and 
patted his face, but when he reached up 
and drew her down in his arms, she was 
instantly on the defensive. 

“Papa, be careful!’ she cautioned. 
“Mother has my curls made, and I am all 
dressed for school. She wouldn’t like it 
if you muss me.” 

Instantly Mahlon’s arms relaxed. ‘No, 
she wouldn’t like it,” he said, ‘‘and neither 
would I. Give papa another kiss and 
run to your music, like a little lady.” 

So Mahala hurried back to her room, 
where she took in her arms a beautiful wax 
doll, almost as large as she, carefully 
carrying it down the stairs and into the 
living-room. With her keen eyes she sur- 
veyed this familiar place, but the same, 
stiffly-starched lace curtains depended 
from the fringed lambrequins, the same 
gorgeous flowers spread among the scrolls 
of the Brussels carpet, the same mahogany 
chairs stood each in its exact spot, each 
picture covered its size in the original 
freshness of the wall-paper. She could 
not see a thing to arrest or interest her, so 
she proceeded to the parlor, where the 
big, square piano stood among the real 
treasures of the house—rosewood sofa 
and chairs, a parlor-table having leaves, 
cabinets for books and _ bric-a-brac, a 
loaded whatnot, and the roses of the 
velvet carpet so big and so bright that it 
was a naughty trick of Mahala to pretend 
she stubbed her toes and stumbled over 
them. Here the lace curtains fell from 
velvet draperies and spread widely on the 
floor; a china dog guarded glass-encased 
hair flowers on the mantel, while the 
morning-glories climbing up the wall-paper 
must have sprung from the same exuberant 
soil that furnished the originals of the 
carpet roses. 

Mahala swept this room also with a 
bird-alert glance, and, seeing not the 
change of a fleck of dust anywhere, she 
set Belinda on a chair beside the piano 
stool and surveyed her minutely. 

“Belinda, can’t you sit like a little lady?” 
she said reprovingly. “Two curls over 


each shoulder, the rest down your back: 
heels touching, toes out. If I got to wear 
a silk dress every day, let me tell you, 
I’d swish it properly.” : 

She spread the silken skirts, fixed the 
curls, and put a hymn book in the hands 
of the doll. Carefully spreading her own 
skirts, she climbed to the piano stool. 
Hearing her mother’s step on the stairs, in 
a sweet, little voice she began singing, to 
her own accompaniment, “I thank thee, 
Father, for the light.” Then she slid 
from the stool and changed the hymn 
book in the doll’s lap for a piece of sheet 
music, and, climbing back, she began 
practicing her lesson. She worked with 
one eye on the door of the living-room and 
the other on the keyboard. Every time 
her mother’s back was turned, she stuck 
her feet straight out, and with propulsion 
attained by setting her hands against the 
piano, she whirled in a circle on the stool, 
first to the left until the stool was too low, 
and then to the right until the stool 
was the required height. She was so 
dexterous at this that she could accomplish 
one revolution between the measures of 
the music in places where a rest occurred. 
Her face was sparkling with suppressed 
laughter whenever she feelingly struck a 
chord and then accomplished a revolution 
before catching the next note and con- 
tinuing her exercise. But she was quite 
serious, seemingly intent upon her work, 
when her mother stepped to the door to 
announce: 

“Your time is up, Mahala. You have 
still a few minutes remaining that you 
might profitably spend with your needle.” 


MAzBaALa slipped to the floor, put away 
i her music and Belinda’s, and going to 
the living-room, she took froma cupboarda 
small sewing basket. She sat down in a 
rocking chair beside the window, placing 
the doll in a chair near her. She put a 
piece of sewing into her hands and gravely 
reproved her for careless work. Her own 
fingers were weaving a needle in and out, 
executing a design in cross-stitch in gaudy 
colors on a piece of cardboard. When her 
mother was within hearing, she leaned 
toward the doll and said _solicitously: 

“Now, be careful, my dear child, you 
never will be a perfect lady unless you 
learn to take your stitches evenly. No 
lady makes a crooked seam.” 

But when her mother stepped to the 
adjoining dining-room, with her brows 
drawn together she said sternly to the 
doll: 

“Belinda, if you don’t sit up straight 
and make your stitches even, I’ll slap you 
to pieces. You needn’t look as meek as 
a mouse. I shall do it for your own good, 
although, of course, it will hurt me more 
than it does you.” 

When the breakfast bell rang, Mahala 
folded her sewing neatly, returned to the 
basket the piece she had given Belinda, 
put the basket where it belonged, and the 
doll on the davenport, and then she 
walked to the dining-room door. She 
held her apron wide at each side and made 
a low, formal courtesy to each of her 
parents exactly as if she had not seen them 
before, that morning. 

Primly she said: “Good morning, papa 
dear. Good morning, dearmama. I hope 
you slept well during the night.” 

This drilling Elizabeth Spellman insisted 


upon because she considered it very pretty 
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OD has a blessing for all good children. Pass under the flag,” said Becky. She drew up her form to 


apa full height, extended her arm, and held the flag in the morning sunlight. There was beauty in her 
nope figure, there was beauty in the expression of her perfectly cut face, there was grace in her attitude, and the 
white banner, hanging from its red support, really appeared like an emblem of purity. A queer thrill 
surged through Mahala. She bowed her head and with precise steps passed reverently under the flag 
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when there were guests in the house; 
when they were not, she thought it better 
to have it rehearsed in order that it should 
become habitual. 

When they were seated at the table, 
Mrs. Spellman and Mahala bowed their 
heads while Mr. Spellman addressed the 
Lord in a tone which was meant to contain 
a shade more deference than he would have 
tried to put into addressing the President 
ora Senator. He thanked the Lord for the 
food that was set before them; asked that 
it might be blessed to their good, prayed 
that all of them might execute the duties 
of the day faithfully; and returned all their 
thanks for the blessings they were experi- 
encing. “Then they ate the food for which 
they had given thanks, because it was 
very good food. They had every reason 
to be thankful for such cooking as Jemima 
Davis had accomplished in their kitchen 
during all the years of their wedded life. 

It was just as Mr. Spellman was butter- 
ing his fourth pancake that the voice of 
Jemima Davis arose in the regions of the 
back porch in a shrill shriek. Mahala 
laid down her fork and stared with wide, 
expectant eyes. Mrs. Spellman started 
to rise from her chair. Mr. Spellman 
pushed back his own chair and looked at 
his wife. 

“Now, now,’’ he said admonishingly, 
“becalm. You are familiar with Jemima’s 
divagations.” 

Another shriek, wilder than the first, 
broke upon them. 

“T will attend to this myself,”’ said Mr. 
Spellman. 

Arising, he vanished in the direction of 
the kitchen. Finding the kitchen empty, 
he proceeded to the back porch and there, 
at the corner of the house, he found 
Jemima tugging at the rear anatomy of 
Jimmy Price. Jimmy Price was the village 
handy-man. His task that morning was 
to mow the Spellman lawn and trim the 
grass around the trees. Just why he 
should have been standing on his head in 
the rain barrel was a ques- 
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calamity that could possibly overtake him. 
In a voice highly touched with exaspera- 
tion, he cried: 

‘James Price, is it quite impossible for 
you to perform your work without having 
some sort of fool accident or doing some 
ludicrous thing every fifteen minutes? 
Are you a man or a monkey? You don’t 
seem happy unless you are making a back 
alley spectacle of yourself—and me,” 
Mahlon added in his consciousness. 

Jimmy wiped the muck from the barrel 
bottom and the water from his face and 
looked at his employer. 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,’ he 
humbly. 

“T wonder what for,” muttered Mahlon 
Spellman, and turning, he marched back to 
the dining-room and took his place. As 
he went, Jimmy squared his shoulders, 
smoothed his dripping hair, set a tie he 
was not wearing in place, and flipped a 
very real bit of soil from his sleeve in 
Mahlon’s best manner. 

Jemima launched the back porch broom 
at his head, and Jimmy dodged it expertly. 

“You poor bumpkin, you!” she cried. 
“Don’t you dare be aping the master.” 

“But I was merely following the natural 
impulses of a gentleman,” said Jimmy, as 
he used the sheep shears to flirt slime from 
his sleeves, while Jemima suddenly re- 
treated, but not before Jimmy in deep 
satisfaction noted her heaving shoulders. 

Mrs. Spellman opened her lips, and an 
inquisitive little ““What—?” escaped there- 
from. 

“Nothing of the slightest importance, 
my dear,” said Mr. Spellman, waving his 
hand to indicate that the matter was of 
such slight moment that it might be carried 
away in the wake of the gesture without 
consuming any of their valuable time for 
its consideration. 

Mrs. Spellman bowed her head in accep- 
tance of her husband’s ultimatum. Ma- 
hala distinctly pouted. In the back of her 
small head she knew that her mother 


said 





tion Mahlon Spellman did 
not wait to ask until he had 
upset the barrel and allowed 
Jimmy the privilege of back- 
ing out. When Jimm: 

lifted his drenched tow head 
and sallow, freckled face, 
there was no _ need for 
explanation. In one hand 
he grasped a pair of sheep 
shears which he used to clip 
the grass around the snow 

ball and lilac bushes. Ex 

actly why or how he had lost 
them in the barrel was not a 
matter of concern of his 
employer. At the precise 
minute that Jimmy backed 
from the barrel, soaked and 
spluttering, Mahlon was fe 
hic itating himself upon the 
presence of mind which had 
kept his wife and daughter 
from witnessing a sight so 
ludicrous. At the same time 
he realized that he could not 
so easily control the neigh 

bors and the street. Mah 

Jon felt like a fool to be seen 
in proximity with such a 
ridiculous sight, and he 
hated feeling like a fool worse 


than almost any other 
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I sew and sew; and as I work I think 
Of other women, sewing, sewing, 
Through the long years. 


The coarse, dun robes of Boadicea— 
Who made them for her while she waged her wars 
And, screaming, drove her enemies afar? 


Once, in a glass case in a museum, 

I saw Victoria’s slim, small wedding-dress: 
The seamstress must have trembled while she sewed it, 
Lest she should soil it, spoil it—oh, the shame! 


The Kings of France—they call one “the Magnificent” 
Had doublets of red velvet, green or amethyst 
Pranked out with gold. 
Pushing my needle through thick, orange silk. 
Did Charlotte Corday make her own plain gown? 


Women have sewed and woven, cut and stitched, 
Through the long years. 

There was a Seamless Robe on Calvary 
Some woman fashioned it with careful hands. 


G 


I think I should not mind 


would leave the breakfast table and yg: 
immediately to the kitchen for information 
She would be sent to school and might 
never learn why Jemima had screamed so 
whole-heartedly. It was not fair, bui 
then, Mahala reflected, there were fe) 
things that were fair where young people 
were concerned. That being the case, sx 
lingered at the table, watched her chance, 
and slipped to the kitchen. 

“Jemima, what made you scream so?’ 
she whispered as she watched the doorway 
behind her. 

Jemima wiped the batter from the pan 
cake spoon with expert fingers. “That 
half-wit, Jim Price, laid the sheep shears 
on the rain barrel,’ she said scornfully. 
“Of course they fell in, and of course he 
went in head-first when he tried to get 
them out!”’ 

Mahala clapped her hands over her 
mouth and danced until her curls flew. 

“Careful, honey, careful,’ whispered 
Jemima. 

Instantly Mahala became a demure, 
little maiden again. Her glance swept the 
kitchen as it had the other rooms, and 
rested on a basket of clothes standing ready 
for the washerwoman. She backed to the 
table, asking questions of Jemima, snatched 
up a fine, big apple, and with a swallow 
swift dip, tucked it under the sheet cover- 
ing the basket at the handie, covered to 
be sure, yet visibly there to the experienced 
eye. 

“Mahala, what are you doing?” 
her mother at the door. 

Mahala’s swift glance took in her night- 
dress in her mother’s hands. She lifted 
her face to Jemima. 

“Thank vou for my good breakfast,” 
she said. ‘Allow me, mama!” 

She took the night-dress from her 
mother’s hands, tucked it under the sheet 
at the handle opposite the apple, and ran 
after her books. 

“Jemima, did you ever see such a dar- 
ling, thoughtful child?” asked Elizabeth 
Spellman, and Jemima an- 
swered whole-heartedly: 

“TI never did! God bless 
her!” 

Mahala watched the fill 
ing of her book satchel with 
an occasional, anxious glance 
toward the kitchen, but 
nothing happened; the apple 
had not been discovered. 
With the satchel strap over 
her shoulder and a bottle of 
ink in her hand, accom 
panied by her mother, Ma- 
hala went down the front 
walk. Mrs. Spellman 
opened the gate for her. 
kissed her good-by, and 
stood waiting until she 
should turn to look back 
and throw a last kiss from 
the corner, the turning of 
which carried her from sight 

All the neighbors were 
familiar with this proceed 
ing. They were familiar 
with the demure step and 
studied grace with which 
Mahala turned the corner 
and threw back the kiss, 
and those whose range of 
vision covered the corner 
were also familiar with the 
wild ‘Continued on page 154) 
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A child who begins in babyhood to share in all the little tasks of home, who is led to prac- 
tice unselfishness in small daily acts and words, will never become self-centered in after-life 
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cA Lesson 
By 


T WAS four in the morning, and Life 

was already busy: a murmurous 

singing near the ground told of 

stretching and ripening in grain and 
corn fields; the racing waters of a mountain 
torrent told of the eternally thirsty soil to 
which it eternally ministered; a lowing 
came from pasture bars where patient 
cows waited; a sound from the kitchen— 
a young girl’s laugh among the pots and 
pans of breakfast getting—a boy’s whistle 
among the milk pans—an older man’s 
sally, ‘“‘Wish’t some fellow’d come along 
that’d go out and get us a deer’”’—a sudden 
cessation of the whistle—“‘Say, any time 
you want a deer—”’ 

I slipped out of my bed, out under the 
trees, ashamed to be at rest on this great 
mountain ranch while all the world about 
me was astir. Everywhere I found Life 
busy. Cows in lush grass mothering 
calves, sows snuffing about in the alfalfa 
mong their squealing pigs, whinnying 
res, in the pasture with their colts. 

ing and kicking up their heels, blades of 
grass pushing up through the earth, vines 
yielding their fruit and flowers their 
Iragrance—Life everywhere, through bud 
nd blossom, fruitage and young, giving, 
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giving, giving, to feed more life, to pre- 
serve more life, to carry on more life. 
And everywhere beauty, beauty flooding 
up and spilling over into the arms of a 
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Alexander P. Milne 
rapturous earth—in ali nature not one 
raucous sound, not one ugly sight, not one 
selfish motive. 

Suddenly I felt sorry for man, wobbling 
around on the earth with a brain, forever 
seeking out curious inventions for the way 
life should be lived. How much more 
simple to be a spear of wheat with one 
clear call and then it came to me: 
How plain, after all, is the plan the Creator 
set going, as much astosay: ‘Here is the 
world as it should move along right up to 
man. All he has to do is to take hold 
of it and go ahead on the same general 
idea.”’ 

And it burst on me thunderously, Why, 
with all our questionings—and questings— 
and searching the stars—and Mars— 
searching for the secret of Life, in lab- 
oratories, in philosophies, in psychologies 
trying to chase it down, so to speak, with 
it ever eluding us, like a bit of mercury— 
here it has been all the time, clear as day 
before our eves, the way definitely marked 
out. We have only to live for Life’s sake, 
giving back to Life abundantly of what is 
in us to give—putting back into the 
golden granary in full measure for what 
we take out, knowing only that as we 
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ithhold are we stunted and the granary 
is impoverished. _ Even as with the fields, 
as ‘we give, we fulfill our destiny and 
the granary is replenished—even as they. 

How simple, and how plainly written! 
And yet—-and yet—what do we see in this 
groping world of ours? 

An unhappy-minded young woman who 
had but recently returned from extensive 
foreign travel following her college course, 
both supplied through the minted energy 
of others, sent for me to come to see the 
pictures she had brought back. I love 
pictures. Eagerly I went. There they 
were, hundreds of them: Herself on an 
English lawn drinking tea; Herself in 
Scotch links; Herself with a 
background of Holland’s windmills; Her- 
self on the Rhine; Herself on French 
battletields; in some instances she had to 
assure me that mountains or sea or battle- 
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fields were also there, just bevond, Herself 
so filled the picture. 
I sat studyi her. B Ii the usual 
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brough - 
in the wide world just exactly what she 
had taken away—Herself. All the sights 


th 


and sounds, the vastness of the earth’s 
deeps, the dim distances, the towering 
heights, the flowering nations, the crum- 
bling ruins, the (Continued on page 170) 
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Fanny Heaslip Lea 
tells why she wrote 


Tbe Gate 
in the Wall 


Illustrated by Walter Biggs 


ELPHINE CONWAY’S 
husband was dead. 

He had been dead a long 

time—two black, endless 

months, in which Delphine had 

learned that a day can hold all 

of twenty-four hours, none of them 

giving sleep. 

He had been dead a short time 
—it seemed just yesterday his step 
was on the stairs, his voice a 
coaxing murmur in her ear. The 
feel of his arm across her shoulders 
drew like a scar, the feel of his 
lips on her face had not yet left her 

. but he, himself, was gone. 

He had been dead a long time 
and a short time—all the time there is. 
Because death is like that and 
Delphine had seen him die. 

Otherwise she might not have believed 
it, for Kelly wasn’t at all the sort of 
person to whom dark things happen. She 
couldn’t even now connect him with a 
long, narrow, gray-upholstered box, with 
smug, strange men in_ professionally 
somber clothes stepping about on tip- 
toe and speaking in professionally muf- 
fled whispers, with heaps of white lilies, 
smelly and horrible, with coffee, strong, 
black coffee, and sandwiches, for furtive 
and apologetic consumption, with thick, 
black clothes and stifling, cruel, black 
veils, with a sonorous voice droning out 
inexorable words beside the raw, gray wall 
of a tomb. 

“We brought nothing into this world 
and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out . Lord, let me know mine end 
and the number of my days . We 
bring our years to an end as a tale that 
is told.” 

Kelly’s smile, his darling, impudent grin, 
his sword-in-air gesture—no more than a 
tale that is told! Delphine couldn’t, re- 
membering Kelly’s smile alone, admit that 
he had brought nothing into this world— 
but remembering long, waxen fingers 
emptily folded on the breast of a famil- 
iar gray suit, she was forced to admit he 
had taken nothing out of it. Except her 
reason for living. And the sun out of 
her sky. 

They had been married only a year. 
Kellv’s end and the number of his days 
had not been long. 

They had sometimes played a silly game 
together: “I wonder what sort of old 
man you'll be, Kelly? Fat—will you 
ever be fat and pompous and bald? If 
you are—mind—lI shan’t stay with you!” 

“Well, how about vou, Delphinium? 
Just as many fat old ladies as fat old men! 


span this, too?’’ 


WROTE it in answer to a heartbroken 

letter from a woman who wrote me directly 
after ‘“‘It Makes a Lovely Light’’ came out, 
saying that it was practically the story of 
her own life, except that her husband was 
now dead—after one year of a wildly happy 
marriage — and what last chapter could I 
write forher? She said, in effect, ‘And now 
you—who draw pictures into which comes no 
ugly, jarring break—now what? Can Beauty 
So ‘‘The Gate in the Wall’ 
is rather an answer to a woman I have 
never seen—as honest as I could make it 


Will you have three chins and wear a 
little row of false curls in your cap? If 
you do, don’t expect me to stick around! 
I can’t abide ’em!”’ 

“Abide With Me—” that was what 
some one had sung that day, after the 
sonorous voice had done talking about the 
glory of the moon and the glory of the 
stars and beasts at Ephesus—‘ Abide 
With Me” and “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

“Probably his favorite hymns,” Del- 
phine had heard some one behind her 
whisper. 

She didn’t stop hearing whispers because 
Kelly was dead. On the contrary, all her 
senses seemed unbearably sharpened, all 
her nerve-ends flayed. She wanted to tell 
the kindly gossip that Kelly hadn’t any 
favorite hymns, that he really didn’t care 
for hymns in the least, that she wasn’t at 
all sure he had known one from another, 
that his favorite tune was the Marseillaise. 
However, it didn’t seem just the time to 
discuss it. 

And soon after that she had been helped 
into the motor again and driven home. 
Leaving Kelly out in the place where tall, 
black cypresses marched grimly day and 
night, between little, windowless houses 
of gray and white stone—Kelly, whose 
passion for air and yellow sunlight had 
been a delicious jest and a byword between 
them. 

It wasn’t easy to realize that Kelly was 
dead. But sometimes it was just as hard 
to be sure that he had ever lived. 

Between one thing and another, Del- 
phine never left off thinking of him. When 
she wasn’t trying to see him—with her 
eyes shut—she was trying not to see him 
with her eyes open. She lost her tea-rose 
color, and those big, gray eyes went daily 
deeper into her head. She was too tired 
and too lonely and too miserable to bother 
much about her hair, which was heavy and 
unmanageable at best, so it lost its 


mahogany shimmer and _ hung 
about her little, white face in a sort 
of rust-colored untidiness that 
Kelly would have abominated. 
Kelly had been so proud of her 
hair. He had called her Rapunzel, 
like the girl in the fairy-tale. And 
he had sometimes brushed out the 
wavy mass for her, late at night, 
after a party. There seemed so 
little use in fussing over it now, 
with Kelly not there to see. 

Of course Delphine was not en- 
couraged to sit and think about 
Kelly all day long, which was what 
she did if left to herself. Various 
people gave her various sorts of 
advice as to how best to climb up out of 
the abyss, and almost every one she had 
ever known wrote her little notes, quoting 
comforting texts in some cases; in others, 
saying merely: “TI have been so grieved 
to hear of your loss. I wish there were 
something I could say,”—which of course 
there wasn’t. Both Delphine and the 
writer knew that. 

Delphine was desolately aware of the 
way in which Kelly would have grinned 
over some of those notes. Even in that 
one little year their souls had grown to- 
gether so that she was forever conscious 
of his view-point, eye to eye with her own. 

As when the minister came to see her 
and urged her to live for others, now that she 
no longer had any desire to live for herself. 

“What others?” said Delphine hope- 
lessly. ‘‘There isn’t anybody in the world 
really needs me. All my brothers and sis- 
ters are grown, with families of their own. 
My mother and father are both dead.” 

The minister said something—it wasn’t 
possible to say much in the face of Del- 
phine’s pallid immobility—about the poor. 

“TI couldn’t even be sorry for them,” 
said Delphine, “if just being poor is all 
their trouble.” 

The minister went away without offer- 
ing to pray with her. He was an intelligent 
man and knew that enough is sometimes 
enough. 

Also, there were certain well-meaning 
souls who, taking something of another 
tack, assured Delphine knowledgeably 
that time would make her forget. 

Time, when Kelly was there, had been 
a long, winding road, easy on the feet and 
luring to the eye, room and to spare for 
dreams on either hand, something lovely 
always just ahead. Time, with Kelly gone, 
was a sort of Sargasso Sea clogged with 
uprooted hopes; a bottomless gulf, un- 
bridged; gray space, void and illimitable. 

Delphine was only twenty-four. She 
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DDELPHINE did not read. She sat in a wide, chintz-covered chair and looked 


out into the garden. 


in a weary, 


long while. 


But she felt 


She 


hadn’t 


peace—-somewhere 


quite got to it, 


—for 


but 


the 
it 


first time 


was 


there 
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Speech came from Cousin Evelyn with the terrifying rush of a fountain unsealed. 
Did you think you could hold it forever? 


your two hands. 


couldn’t believe that time had anything 
to show her with Kelly gone. She 
cowered before the fact that she might 
have yet a long and healthy life ahead 
of her. She cowered before each day that 
rose over her head. When she slept at 
night, she dreamed endlessly and pitifully 
that nothing at all had happened and that 
Kelly’s arm was once more under her head. 
Which made waking a renewal of torment 
and sharpened startlingly the lines in 
Delphine’s face. 

Her doctor talked about a nervous 
breakdown and the seashore. He gave 
her large, brown tablets to swallow and 
Ss she needed iron. 

‘he grown-up brothers and sisters, with 
families of their own, were beautifully 
and deeply sympathetic, but at length 
even they began to tell Delphine she must 
pull herself together and be brave. She 
felt, with the farthest tips of her emotional 


/¢ 


antennae, that they were beginning, ever 
so faintly beginning, to be bored with her 
grief. It was too unremitting. 

So she shut it inside herself and drew 
away from them.’ She went nowhere, she 
saw no one whom she could possibly avoid 
seeing, she was altogether in as bad a way 
as she could very well be and sinking 
deeper every moment, when the letter 
came from Miss Evelyn Amory asking 
Delphine to visit her. 

Miss Evelyn Amory was a cousin of 
Delphine’s mother, and Delphine had seen 
her several times in the course of a happy 
and rather crowded childhood. 

She lived by herself, Miss Amory did, 
in a little, inland town about a day’s 
journey south, and Delphine remembered 
vividly that she had beautiful, gray hair 
which she wore rather formally puffed 
and curled on top of a small, erect head. 
She had never married, and her delightful, 


I’ve had nothing all my life. 


‘‘When I hear you say you’ve got 
I never shall have any- 


old house was full of heirlooms. Delphine 
thought she remembered, as well, an 
annual supply of Maltese kittens and a 
fountain with goldfish. 

Altogether a gentle if indefinite memory. 
However, Delphine might never have gone 
except for the wording of Miss Amory’s 
note, which neglected conspicuously to 
mention either bravery or forgetting. 


“My dear child—” wrote Miss Amory 

“T was always very fond of you, al- 
though we have not seen a great deal of 
each other, and I am wondering now if 
you might perhaps find the seclusion ol 
my house, at least for a little, a grateful 
thing. You can be completely alone here, 
and I myself find an old garden such as 
this is very restful. 

Can you not come to me for a few 
weeks? You shall see no one unless you 
wish it, and I should be very happy to 
have you. The climate, at this season, 1s 
admirable 6s 





nothing—I could laugh. You’ve had the world in 
I’m too old now, and my chance is gone”’ 


thing. 


If Miss Amory had said that her roses 


were in bloom, Delphine would have 
shrunk as from treachery to Kelly, but an 
old garden sounded peaceful. Delphine 
was beginning to desire peace badly. 
Between people who wanted to take her 
out of herself and people who wanted her 
to pull herself together, she was suffering 
more than she felt she could decently bear 
Miss Amory, Cousin Evelyn, was at least 
away from it all. She sounded aloof and 
composed and cool. She offered to leave 
Delphine alone—and suddenly, with hardly 
a word of explanation to any one, Del- 
phine went. Leaving behind her the little 
apartment where she and Kelly had been 
so blindly happy, where Kelly had died, 
and to which, without him, she had for- 
lornly come back from the field of the 
little, windowless houses. 

_The brothers and sisters were in due 
time amazed. 


“T could have: 


gone down there 
with her just as 
well as not,’’ 
said the oldest 
and most execu- 
tive sister re- 
gretfully. 

“Let the kid 
alone!”’ said the 
oldest sister’s 
husband. ‘‘If 
she’d wanted 
any of us, she’d 
have said so. 
Let her fight it 
out by herself.” 

Delphine, 
however, had 
gone away to 
hide—not to 
fight. 

She knew, the 
first night in 
Cousin Evelyn’s 
little, white 
house, that it 
was going to be 
peaceful. There 
were no neigh- 
bors for at least 
a hundred yards 
on either side. 
There was only 
one servant, a 
quiet, old col- 
ored woman 
with a thousand 
wrinkles. There 
was a big, gray, 
soft-stepping 
cat, the sole 
descendant of 
the line Del- 
phine remem- 
bered. There 
was a fountain 
falling murmur- 
ously intoa 
shallow, stone 
basinin the 
middle of the 
garden. And 
there was jas- 
mine over the 
front door. Jas- 
mine didn’t hurt 
Delphine asroses 
might havedone. 
It didn’t seem so arrogantly alive. 

However, when she came down to 
breakfast the next morning, there were 
roses, too. There would have been—Mavy 
to June—in an admirable climate. Del- 
phine didn’t want to touch them, but she 
couldn’t help smelling them—a kind of 
wavering fragrance that filled the house. 

Cousin Evelyn sat at the head of a small, 
shining, mahogany table and poured coffee 
from a wonderful, old, silver pot with 
répoussé garlands even on the spout. 
She let Delphine refuse everything but 
coffee and a scrap of toast without ques- 
tion. The brothers and sisters had in- 
sisted affectionately that she ought to 
make herself eat in order to get her strength 
back. 

“More coffee?”’ asked Cousin Evelyn— 
and that was all. 

She had the most delightful, small, gray 
head set on gray-silk-mull shoulders, and 


she had features like those of a lady on a 
cameo. A delicate skin, finely wrinkled; 
cool, clear, unimpassioned eyes, gray like 
Delphine’s own. She looked at Delphine’s 
little, black-gowned, listless body, at the 
big, shadowed eyes and drooping, colorless 
lips, without comment. 

She didn’t say, “You should drink milk, 
dear—and take raw eggs, say six a day!” 
Neither did she ask Delphine if she 
wouldn’t like to go for a drive or try to 
read a little. She just went off, when 
breakfast was over, to look after her 
own domestic affairs and left Delphine 
to do as she pleased, in the midst of a 
French-windowed, dim:mirrored silence in 
which old portraits looked down from 
spaciously paneled walls, and deep chairs 
invited—also books, left lying about on 
tables. 

Delphine didn’t read. She sat in a 
wide, chintz-covered chair and looked out 
into the garden. But she felt peace— 
somewhere—for the first time in a weary, 
long while. She hadn’t quite got to it, 
but it was there. 

The next day, and the next, and the 
next she wrapped her soul in peace as in a 
cool, silken garment. No one to beg her 
to try and forget. No one to warn her 
that she had a duty to herself. If she 
wanted to cry, she cried. If she wanted 
to get out Kelly’s few wonderful letters 
and read them over again with tears on ker 
cheeks, she did it. When she couldn't 
sleep, nobody scolded—and if she felt too 
unhappy to eat, why, there was no one to 
insist—stupidly—that she, at least, make 
an effort. 

Cousin Evelyn moved through a calm, 
unaltering routine of her own. She 
breakfasted, she gave orders to the ser- 
vant, she worked in her garden, she sewed, 
she read. In the afternoon, she slept, she 
read again, she had tea, she sat in the 
drawing-room with her embroidery. She 
dined, she sat in the garden, she went to 
bed. 

If callers came, Delphine slipped up 
the stairs to her own room and never 
saw them. She knew that once there was 
the minister for tea. Cousin Evelyn issued 
a delicate warning, and Delphine had hers 
on a tray elsewhere. 

The executive eldest sister would have 
made Delphine see the minister and tried 
to have him comfort her. 

Cousin Evelyn said merely, “Just as 
you please, dear—he’ll understand.” 

It seemed to Delphine that Cousin 
Evelyn had been brought into the world 
just for the smoothing and soothing of 
Delphine’s unbearable moment. No more 
exquisite quiet could have been imagined 
than that which Cousin Evelyn dissemi- 
nated. It made Delphine feel safe, free 
to grieve forever if she liked. 

Eventually, it made her want to talk— 
to Co Evelyn. There had been no 
one else who understood. 

Nights, after dinner—a delicate, femi- 
nine version of that meal—Delphine and 
Cousin Evelyn sat in the garden on a wide, 
white ben yeside the fountain, where 
starlight shimmered faintly on leaf and 
flower and from time to time the goldfish 
made little, bubbly dashes at crumbs on 
the surface of their darkling pool. The 
big, gray cat sat on the edge of the pool 
and purred a trifle rustily. He was getting 
on in years Continucd on page 254) 
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The whole story of the Revo- 
lution lives in this statue by 
Daniel Chester French, of the 
minute-man, who left his 
peaceful life close to the soil, 
and took up arms for freedom 


Major Pitcairn stopped at the 
old Wright Tavern for a 
glass of grog, and as he spilled 
it, boasted that he would 
thus spill Yankee blood be- 
fore another day was done 
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THE SHOT HEARD 
ROUND THE WORLD 


By Alice Booth 


Scouts had brought assurance that the British forces were still far away. 

The minute-men who lived in the vicinity of the little village green, at Lexing- 
ton, returned to their homes to wait the signal. The others gathered about the fire 
in the old Buckman Tavern, above, which still looks out on the quiet green (at 
right, above) where almost a fourth of that little force lies buried where it fell 
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T IS allso far away from us, and so very 

close to those who have lived their 

lives in the shadow of those bitter 

days of ’75 and ’76. They talk to 
you about it as if it happened only yes- 
terday—the nineteenth of April, 1775— 
and why shouldn’t they? They live in the 
houses from which their great-great-grand- 
fathers went forth to fight. There are the 
fireplaces where their great-great-grand- 
mothers molded bullets. On their walls 
hang the old flintlock rifles which took 
many a sly shot at the red-coats. The 
stout weather-boards are pierced with 
bullet holes. Many an ell or wing was 
swept by flame. And generation after 
generation, all the way down, they have 
heard the story of that fight, as it came 
down from father to son and from mother 
to daughter—a neighborhood story of 
what was only a neighborhood battle— 
a story so simple, and so detailed, so full 
of human interest and quaint folk-flavor, 
that one wonders why every one has not 
heard it—and why the histories talk. of 
statescraft and strategy, when the human 
story is so thrilling. 

I found it in musty old books in the 
Parker House, in Boston, books written 
when the United States were young and 
men who had fought on those famous 
days were still alive. I found it in the 
talk of the people who still live in. the 
homes of their great-great-grandfathers, 
and learned the story at their mothers’ 
knee. I found it in those pistols of Major 
Pitcairn—with what quiet triumph we 
announce that we still have those pistols 
that tasted Yankee blood! And here it is 
as I found it—inaccurate perhaps, preju- 
diced most certainly, but the neighborhood 
Story as it was lived nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago. ; 

It all began with Paul Revere’s ride, 
which was only half a ride, after all. That 
Is something vou did not know, did you? 


Hardly any one re- 
members the name 
of William Dawes, 
yet it was William 
Dawes who started 
first, William 
Dawes who took 
the long route, and 
William Dawes 
who foiled his pur- 
suers and got clean 
away by as dra- 
matic—and __fool- 
hardy—a ruse as 
ever demonstrated 
Yankee ’cuteness. 

Paul Revererode 
by Charlestown, 
and William 
Dawes took the 
long road through 
Roxbury, so that 
even with his early 
start, Revere wait- 
ed for him half an 
hour at the Clarke- 
Hancock house, on 
the outskirts 
of Lexington, be- 
fore he caught up. 
John Hancock was 
there courting the 
famous Dorothy 
Q., and Samuel 
Adams, when Re- 
vere galloped to the 
door with his cry 
of alarm. Hancock was brave in his sol- 
dier trappings, and his lady fair was looking 
on. It was all they could do to keep him 
out of the fight at Lexington, but finally 
they persuaded him, and rightly, that the 
country must keep some of her executives, 
and he and Adams withdrew. 

Dawes and Revere galloped on, with a 
third, whom no one, I think, has ever heard 
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From the heights the Americans saw smoke and flames 
in Concord, and marched down on the old North Bridge, 
which was held by the British, to try to save their homes 


mentioned, Dr. Samuel Prescott, of Con- 
cord. Halfway on the road to Concord, 
they met a British patrol, who halted 
them and ordered them, still on horse 
back, to ride through a pasture gate. 
Dawes wheeled and tore back toward 
Lexington, two British in hot pursuit. 
Suddenly he whipped his horse up to the 
very door of a (Continued on page 108) 
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steps on some people’s toes 
in this big novel, but even 
they have said they like it 


[Tllustrated 
Walt 


by 


Louderback 


Résumé of Preceding Instalments 


HE journey was long, but Alan Holt 

was going home! The thought of 

home and what it meant to him 
was all that kept him steadily on his way, 
for in his heart was a great sorrow and the 
poison of a blighting regret. 

Everywhere he saw the face of Mary 
Standish, as she had come to him in his 
stateroom on the ship that night, begging 
him to save her. And he had refused, 
coldly, brutally, because he could not 
understand the reason for her request. 
It had seemed absurd, melodramatic. She 
had pleaded with him to invent some 
scheme to make it appear that she was 
dead—for if he did not, she would be 
forced to make the seeming real. 

He did not conceal from her his con- 
tempt at such a threat, and she had left 
him with a little look of hurt in her 
eyes. And then, the next night—so long 
as he lived, Alan Holt would never forget 
that might and the scream that rang in his 
ears. He rushed to the deck, and found 
there the truth that had flamed upon his 
brain even in the instant when that shriek 
met his.ears.. Mary Standish had jumped 
overboard. 

Alan Holt feft the ship at Cordova and 
spent the next week with the fishermen, 
searching the coast for Mary Standish’s 
body. That atonement, at least, he could 
make for his stupidity in not recognizing 
the seriousness of her request. But it 
was no use. He went on north, his one 
thought the desire to return to his reindeer 
ranch. 

There was something else in his heart, 
as he traveled, besides his sorrow and 
regret—something he found in the softness 
of the spring wind, and the blooming of the 
tundras. There was love. For now he 
acknowledged the truth—that he had 
loved Mary Standish, the girl whom he 
had never seen until that voyage home- 
ward—and he knew that that depth of 
feeling for her would enrich all his life. 

It was Arctic twilight when Alan reached 
a grove of cottonwood near his home, a 
spet where he had often camped when a 
child, a spot as dear to his heart as his 
home itself. A faint popping met his 
ears as he went further. He smiled. 
Keok and Nawadlook, the Indian girls, were 
celebrating, with strings of firecrackers. 

Faster he hurried, and faster, till finally he 
could see them in the clearing—Nawadlook 
with her long braids hanging, and Keok- 


But was it 
Keok? What 
was that glint 
of sunlight on 
her shininghair? 
She turned and 
stood, facing 
him. 

‘‘Mary!”’ he 
called. “Mary 
Standish!” 

It was the 
dead that had 
risen before him. 
For it was Mary 
Standish who 
stood there, 
shooting fire- 
crackers in this 
evening of his 
homecoming. 


Chapter XIII 


FTER that 
one calling 
of her name 
Alan’s voice was 
dead, and he 
made no move- 
ment. He could 
not disbelieve. 
It was not a 
mental illusion 
or a temporary 
upsetting of his 
sanity. It was 
truth. The 
shock of it was 
rending every 
nervein his 
body, even as he 
stoodasif carved 
out of wood. 
And then a 
strange relaxa- 
tion swept over him. Some force seemed 
to pass out of his flesh, and his arms 
hung limp. She was there, alive! He 
could see the whiteness leave her face 
and a flush of color come into it, and he 
heard a little cry as she jumped down 
from the log and came toward him. It 
had all happened in a few seconds, but it 
seemed a long time to Alan. 
He saw nothing about her or beyond her. 
It was as if she were floating up to him out 
of the cold mists of the sea. And she 


With a mighty effort, Alan reached back and dragged 
Nawadlook had spread the supper things between 
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stopped only a step away from him, when 
she saw more clearly what was in his face. 
It must have been something that startled 
her. Vaguely he realized this and made an 
effort to recover himself. ‘ 
“You almost frightened me,” she said. 
‘We have been expecting you and watching 
for you, and I was out there a few minutes 
ago looking back over the tundra. The 
sun was in my eyes, and I didn’t see you.” 
It seemed incredible that he should 
be hearing her voice, the same voice, 
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the old Alan Holt into existence again. The amazing thing was that Mary Standish sat opposite him, with the cloth on which 
them, and that she was the same clear-eyed, beautiful Mary Standish who had sat across the table from him on the boat 


ALAS & Ae 


unexcited, sweet, and thrilling, speaking as 
i she had seen him yesterday and with a 
certain reserved gladness was welcoming 


him again today. It was impossible for 
him to realize in these moments the im- 
measurable distance that lay between their 
viewpoints. He was simply Alan Holt 

she was the dead risen to life. Many times 
in his grief he had visualized what he would 
do if some miracle could bring her back to 
fim like this; he had thought of taking her 
in his arms and never letting her go. But 


now that the miracle had come to pass, and 
she was within his reach, he stood without 
moving, trying only to speak. 

‘‘You—Mary Standish!” he said at last. 
“T thought—” 

He did not finish. It was not himself 
speaking. It was another individual within 
him, a detached individual trying to explain 
his lack of physical expression. He wanted 
to cry out his gladness, to shout with joy, 
yet the directing soul of action in him was 
stricken. She touched his arm hesitatingly 


“T didn’t think you would care,’’ she 
said. ‘I thought you wouldn’t mind—if 
I came up here.” 

Care! The word was like an explosion 
setting things loose in his brain, and the 
touch of her hand sent a sweep of fire 
through him. He heard himself cry out, 
a strange, unhuman sort of cry as he swept 
her to his breast. He held her close, 
crushing kisses upon her mouth, his fingers 
buried in her hair, her slender body almost 
broken in his arms. She was alive—she 
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had come back to him—and he forgot 
everything in these blind moments but that 
great truth which was sweeping over him 
ina glorious inundation. Then, suddenly, 
he found that she was fighting him, strug- 
gling to free herself and putting her hands 
against his face in her efforts. She was so 
close that he seemed to see nothing but her 
eyes, and in them he did not see what he 
had dreamed of finding—but horror. It 
was a stab that went into his heart, and his 
arms relaxed. She staggered back, trem- 
bling and swaying a little as she got her 
breath, her face very white. 

He had hurt her. The hurt was in her 
eyes, in the way she looked at him, as if 
he had become a menace from which she 
would run if he had not taken the strength 
from her. As she stood there, her parted 
lips showing the red of his kisses, her shin- 
ing hair almost undone, he held out his 
hands mutely. 

“You think—I came here for that?’’ she 
panted. 

“No,” he said. 
sorry.” 

It was not anger that he saw in her face. 
It was, instead, a mingling of shock and 
physical hurt; a measurement of him now, 
as she looked at him, which recalled her to 
him as she had stood that night with her 
back against his cabin door. Yet he was 
not trying to piece things together. Even 
subconsciously that was impossible, for all 
life in him was centered in the one stupen- 
dous thought that she was not dead, but 
living, and he did not wonder why. There 
was no question in his mind as to the man- 
ner in which she had been saved from the 
sea. He felt a weakness in his limbs; he 
wanted to laugh, to cry out, to give himself 
up to strange inclinations for a moment or 
two, like a woman. Such was the shock 
of his happiness. It crept in a living fluid 
through his flesh. She saw it in the swift 
change of the rock-like color in his face, 
and his quicker breathing, and was a little 
amazed, but Alan was too completely 
possessed by the one great thing to discover 
the astonishment growing in her eyes. 


“Forgive me. I am 


OU are alive,” he said, giving voice 
again to the one thought pounding in 
his brain. ‘‘Alive!”’ 

It seemed to him that word wanted to 
utter itself an impossible number of times. 
Then the truth that was partly dawning 
came entirely to the girl. 

“Mr. Holt, you did not receive my letter 
at Nome?” she asked. 

“Your letter? At Nome?” He repeated 
the words, shaking his head. “No.” 

“And all this time—you have been 
thinking—I was dead?” 

He nodded, because the thickness in his 
throat made it the easier form of speech. 

“TI wrote you there,” she said. “I wrote 
the letter before I jumped into the sea. It 
went to Nome with Captain Rifle’s ship.” 

“T didn’t get it.” 

“You didn’t get it?’”’ There was won- 
derment in her voice, and then, if he had 
observed it, understanding. 

“Then you didn’t mean that just now? 
You didn’t intend to doit? It was because 
you had blamed yourself for my death, and 
it was a great relief to find me alive. That 
was it, wasn’t it?” 

Stupidly he nodded again. 
a great relief.” 

“You see, I had faith in you even when 


‘ 


you wouldn’t help me,” she went on. ‘So 


“Yes, it was 


The Alaskan 


much faith that I trusted you with my 
secret in the letter I wrote. To all the 
world but you I am dead—to Rossland, 
Captain Rifle, every one. In my letter 1 
told you I had arranged with the young 
Thlinket Indian. He smuggled the canoe 
over the side just before I leaped in, and 
picked me up. I am a good swimmer. 
Then he paddled me ashore while the boats 
were making their search.” 

In a moment she had placed a. gulf be- 
tween them again, on the other side of 
which she stood unattainable. It was in- 
conceivable that only a few moments ago 
he had crushed her in his arms. The 
knowledge that he had done this thing, and 
that she was looking at him now as if it 
had never happened, filled him with a 
smothering sense of humiliation. She 
made it impossible for him to speak about 
it, even to apologize more fully. 

“Now I am here,” she was saying in a 
quiet, possessive sort of way. “I didn’t 
think of coming when I jumped into the 
sea. I made up my mind afterward. I 
think it was because I met a little man with 


red whiskers whom you once pointed out 


to me in the smoking salon on the Nome. 
And so—I am your guest, Mr. Holt.” 


HERE was not theslightest suspicion of 
apology in her voice as she smoothed 
back her hair where he had crumpled it. It 
was as if she belonged here, and had always 
belonged here, and was giving him per- 
mission to enter her domain. Shock was 
beginning to pass away from him, and he 
could feel his feet upon the earth once more. 
His spirit-visions of her as she had walked 
hand in hand with him during the past 
weeks, her soft eyes filled with love, faded 
away before the reality of Mary Standish 
in flesh and blood, her quiet mastery of 
things, her almost omniscient unapproach- 
ableness. He reached out his hands, but 
there was a different light in his eyes, and 
she placed her own in them confidently. 
“Tt was like a bolt of lightning,” he said, 
his voice free at last and trembling. ‘Day 
and night I have been thinking of you, 
dreaming of you, and cursing myself be- 
cause I believed I had killed you. And 
now I find you alive. And here!” 

She was so near that the hands he clasped 
lay against his breast. But reason had 
returned to him, and he saw the folly of 
dreams. 

“Tt is difficult to believe. Out there I 
thought I was sick. PerhapsI am. But 
if I am not sick, and you are really you, I 
am glad. If I wake up and find I have 
imagined it all, as I imagined so many of 
the other things—”’ 

He laughed, freeing her hands and look- 
ing into eyes shining half out of tears at 
him. But he did not finish. She drew 
away from him, with a lingering of her 
finger-tips on his arm, and the little heart- 
beat in her throat revealed itself clearly 
again as on that night in his cabin. 

“T have been thinking of you back there, 
every hour, every step,” he said, making a 
gesture toward the tundras over which he 
had come. ‘Then I heard the firecrackers 
and saw the flag. It is almost as if I had 
created you!” 

A quick answer was on her lips, but she 
stopped it. 

“And when I found you here, and you 
didn’t fade away like a ghost, I thought 
something was wrong with my _ head. 
Something must have been wrong, I guess, 


or I wouldn’t have done that. You see, 


it puzzled me that a ghost should be setting 3 
off firecrackers—and I suppose that wag © 
the first impulse I had of making sure yoy — 
were real.” i 

A voice came from the edge of the cot. ~ 
tonwoods beyond them. It was a clear, © 
in it, 7 


wild voice with a_ sweet trill 
“Maa-rie!” it called. ‘“Maa-rie!”’ 

“Supper,” nodded the girl. “You are | 
just in time. And then we are going home | 
in the twilight.” : 

It made his heart thump, that casual 
way in which she spoke of his place as ~ 
home. She went ahead of him, with the 
sun glinting in the soft coils of her hair, and 
he picked up his rifle and followed, eyes and 
soul filled only with the beauty of her slim 
figure—a glory of life where for a long time 
he had fashioned a spirit of the dead. 
They came into an open, soft with grass 
and strewn with flowers, and in this open 
a man was kneeling beside a fire no larger 
than his two hands, and at his side, watch- 
ing him, stood a girl with two braids of 
black hair rippling down her back. It © 
was Nawadlook.who turned first and saw 
who it was with Mary Standish, and from 
his right came an odd little screech that 
only one person in the world could make, 
and that was Keok. She dropped the 
armful of sticks she had gathered for the 
fire and made straight for him, while 
Nawadlook, taller and less like a wild 
creature in the manner of her coming, was 
only a moment behind. And then he was 
shaking hands with Stampede, and Keok 
had slipped down among the flowers and 
was crying. That was like Keok. She 
always cried when he went away, and cried 
when he returned; and then, in another 
moment, it was Keok who was laughing 
first, and Alan noticed she no longer wore 
her hair in braids, as the quieter Nawad- 
look persisted in doing, but had it coiled 
about her head just as Mary Standish woré 
her own. 


HESE details pressed themselves upon 

him in a vague and unreal sort of way. 
No one, not even Mary Standish, could un- 
derstand how his mind and nerves were 
fighting to recover themselves. His senses 
were swimming back one by one to a vital 
point from which they had been swept by 
an unexpected sea, gripping rather inco- 
herently at unimportant realities as they 
assembled themselves. In the edge of the 
tundra beyond the cottonwoods he noticed 
three saddle-deer grazing at the ends of 
ropes which were fastened to cotton-tufted 
nigger-heads. He drew off his pack as 
Mary Standish went to help Keok pick up 
the fallen sticks. Nawadlook was pulling 
a coffee-pot from the tiny fire. Stampede 
began to fill a pipe. He realized that 
because they had expected him, if not 
today, then tomorrow or the next day or a 
day soon after that, no one had experienced 
shock but himself, and with a mighty 
effort he reached back and dragged the old 
Alan Holt into existence again. It was 
like bringing an intelligence out of darkness 
into light. 

It was difficult for him—afterward—to 
remember just what happened during the 
next half-hour. The amazing thing was 
that Mary Standish sat opposite him, with 
the cloth on which Nawadlook had spread 
the supper things between them, and that 
she was the same clear-eyed, beautiful 
Mary Standish who (Continued on page 191) 
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S MARY STANDISH stood there, her parted lips showing 
the red of his kisses, her shining hair almost undone, Alan 


held out his hands mutely. 


she panted. 


“No,” he said quietly. 


“Forgive me. 


“You think—I came here for that?’’ 


I am sorry” 





Se ahi il ala Oeil, ries ianines ll 


To those who shut themselves up in a material worid, 
the story of Daniel and the lions’ den is only a wonder-tale 


HE simplest way in which to under- 
stand the Book of Daniel is to put 
it on the same plane, though perhaps 
not on the same level, as the para- 
bles of the Sower, of the Ten Virgins, or 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. By this I 
mean that in the part of it with which we 
are most familiar dramatic narrative has 
been used to convey a truth sorely needed by 
those for whom it was intended, but which 
the writer dared not make too obvious. 
He connects his incidents with Daniel, 
as well as with Daniel’s three companions, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. Two 
of these incidents, that in which Daniel is 
thrown into the lions’ den, and that in 
which his three companions are flung into 
the burning fiery furnace, are among the 
best-known episodes in the world. The 
author’s object in recounting them will, I 
think, be evident when we learn the pur- 
poses for which he wrote. 
The book itself is doubtless the latest in 


The 


Basil King 


Daniel 
God Who 


This is the last of Mr. King’s 
of the Old Testament. 
of Nazareth 


men 


entitled ‘Jesus 


time of all those 
which make up 
the Old _ Testa- 
ment. From in- 
ternal evidence, 
too complicated 
to reproduce here, 
it is possible to 
date it with al- 
most accurate 
precision. It was 
composed in or 
near the year 165 
B.C., some three 
hundred and fifty 
vears after the re- 
turn from the ex- 
ile in Babylon, 
and some four 
hundred after the 
events which it 
narrates. The ex- 
act date is of vital 
importance to the 
understanding of 
the work. 

During the three centuries which had in- 
tervened since the return from captivity a 
national order had been evolved wholly dif- 
ferent from that prevailing under the House 
of David. The tendency to place foreign 
gods side by side with Jehovah had been 
outlived. Tribal divisions had been lost. 
Monarchical rule had become obsolete. 
Supremacy was now attached to the Mosaic 
Law, with the glosses and definitions im- 
posed upon it by the scribes and doctors. 
To know and observe this Law down to the 
last hair-splitting detail was to be a good 
citizen. Religious and national life depend- 
ing on a series of mechanical observances, 
there was no place for the prophet, and the 
order of the prophets had ceased to exist. 

The ruler, in as far as there was a ruler, 
was the High Priest, but in reality a form 
of self-government was in force, a kind of 
theocratic republic, in that extreme popu- 
lar devotion to the Law which supposedly 
rendered the Jew superior to all other men. 


Illustrated by 


The tendency to be self-centered, exclusive, 
arrogant, which has always marked the 
Jew, had been intensified. He was the 
chosen of God; all others were accursed. 
The Vision of Abraham, caught and beau- 
tified by the prophets, that through the 
Jew all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed, had been lost sight of. The na- 
tional motive being gone, its place was 
taken by a hard, narrow, desiccating forma- 
lism, making the Jew hateful to all other 
men, whom he hated in return. The 
anti-Semitism, so to call it, of the ancient 
world was probably more relentless than 
anything known today. 

In the year in which the Book of Daniel 
was composed, the Jewish principle of 
separatism, of isolation, found itself in 
conflict with a contrary movement. On 
the northern border of Palestine, Syria had 
grown into a great power. With the ex- 
ception of Egypt all the Oriental empires 
had decayed, and even Egypt was in the 
early stages of decline. Domination mak- 
ing its way westward, Rome had become 
a menace to the east, but so long as Rome 
had not intervened with the full might 
of her growing strength, the mastery of the 
ancient historical world, to the east and 
the southeast of the Mediterranean, was 
in dispute between Syria and Egypt. The 
throne of Syria was occupied by the descen- 
dants of the conqueror Seleucus; that of 
Egypt. by those of the first Ptolemy. For 
a hundred and fifty years Judea was what 
Israel had been for several centuries, the 
buffer state between the two dynasties. 
Long a protectorate of Egypt, it was finally 
taken over by Antiochus the Third, of 
Syria. Antiochus having given his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra as wife to Ptolemy the Fifth, 
the Syrian suzerainty over Judea was part 
of the treaty of exchange. 

Between these masters there would 
perhaps have been little choice had not 
Seleucus the Fourth attempted to take 
possession of the treasures of the Temple. 
The High Priest Onias, who refused to 
sanction this sacrilege, was at once deposed. 
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His brother Jason, having offered himself 
as a tool to the Syrian king, was put into 
the sacred office. The Jews therefore be- 
came the victims not only of oppression 
from without, but of treachery at home. 

For among the Jews there has always 
been a twofold and contradictory impulse, 
—that toward segregation, and that toward 
assimilation with the rest of the world. 
On the accession of Antiochus the Fourth, 
there was already a party, chiefly of the 
younger men, eager to make Jerusalem 
a second Athens, in which the fashions and 
culture of the west would supplant the 
ancient customs, grown provincial and 
outworn. 

Under the High Priest Jason a Greek 
gymnasium, in which the games were of 
an idolatrous nature, was opened in Je- 
trusalem. To allow of participation in 
these games the services in the Temple 
were curtailed. The dismay of the faith- 
ful Jews became horror when another 
priest of the line of Aaron, Menelaus by 
hame, bribed Antiochus into deposing 
Jason and putting himself, Menelaus, into 
the High Priest’s place. To pay the prom- 
ised sum Menelaus was obliged to seize 
the gold in the Temple, and for protesting 
against this crime Onias, the lawful High 
Priest, was put to death. 

Antiochus the Fourth, who had come 
to the throne with the intention of unifying 
his empire in the spirit of Greek culture, 
found the Jewish religion the chief obstacle 
to his plans. Every act of insubordina- 
tion therefore was made a pretext to 
stamp that religion out. He had surnamed 
himself Epiphanes, the Manifestation of 
God. It was enough that the religion of 
his empire should center round himself. 
Making an excuse of a quarrel between 
Menelaus, the reigning High Priest, and 
Jason, whom he had supplanted, Antiochus 
attacked Jerusalem, put many of the people 
to death, sold thousands into slavery, and 
robbed the Temple of the little treasure 
that remained. The narrative of these 
events as given in the two Books of 


the Maccabees in 
the Old Testa- 
ment Apocry- 
pha, the books of 
doubtful author- 
ity, ranks among 
the most vivid 
descriptive chron- 
icles in history. 

“Antiochus 
wrote to his whole 
kingdom that all 
should be one peo- 
ple, and every one 
should leave his 
laws. So all the 
heathen agreed, 
according to the 
commandment of 
the king. Yea, 
many also of the 
Israelites con- 
sented to his re- 
ligion, and sacri- 
ficed unto idols 
and profaned the 
Sabbath. For the king had sent letters by 
messengers unto Jerusalem and the cities 
of Judah that they should follow the strange 
laws of the land, and forbid burnt offer- 
ings, and sacrifice, and drink offerings, in 
the Temple; and that they should profane 
the Sabbaths and festival days, and 
pollute the sanctuary and holy people; 
set up altars and groves and chapels of 
idols, and sacrifice swine’s flesh and un- 
clean beasts; that they should also leave 
their children uncircumcised, and make 
their souls abominable with all manner 
of uncleanness and profanation; to the 
end that they might forget the laws and 
change the ordinances.”’ 

All Scriptural rolls were burnt. The 
Temple itself was rifled and laid desolate. 
On the site of the altar of the daily burnt 
offering, next to the Holy of Holies the 
most sacred spot on earth, an altar was 
erected to the Olympian Zeus, the climax 
of sacrilege being reached when swine were 


Those who know anything about spiritual law see it as a pos- 
sibility. They know that even greater works have been done 


offered to that god. Any attempt _to live 
as a Jew, or toworship Jehovah, was 
punished with death. 

Of the ferocity of this repression one 
instance will be enough. To eat swine’s 
flesh became the test of the Jews’ apostasy, 
as two centuries later the burning of in- 
cense was the test of the Christians’. 

“Tt came to pass also that seven 
brethren with their mother were taken, 
and compelled against the law to taste 
swine’s flesh, and were tormented with 
scourges and whips. And one of them who 
spake first said thus: 

“ ‘What wouldst thou ask or learn of 
us? We are ready to die rather than to 
transgress the laws of our fathers.’ 

“Then the king being in a rage, com- 
manded pans and cauldrons to be made 
hot; which forthwith being heated he com- 
manded to cut out the tongue of him that 
spake first, and to cut off the utmost parts 
of his body, the ( Continued on page 228) 
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eA Couple Who Loved Too 


By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


NCE upon a time—and just 
because it begins thus ’tis no 
sign it is a fairy-tale I’m telling 
you (indeed, it is nearer God’s 

own truth)— there was a man who loved 
a woman. Nor was he the first nor last 
to find himself in such a state since stars 
have shone gold on a summer night. And 
the woman loved him. Which does often 
happen that way. Though not always— 
goodness, no! The woman loved the man 
with all her heart—that is, almost all of it. 
That is, to begin with. Sometimes the 
foolish things do learn that it may go 
better with the world otherwise. 

The man loved the woman as deeply and 
as well as ever he could love—which was 
too deeply and too well to be good for 


36 


either of them—but then, there is no need 
to tell all our tale in one breath. The 
man loved the woman with two-thirds 
of his heart. Which is, of course, as any 
wayfarer knows, a very great deal of love. 
The only reason he did not love her with 
three-thirds was that he could not on 
account of the construction of his heart. 
He held nothing against the idea. And 
besides he did have a Thing across the 
river, and that took up one-third of his 
heart. Thus it was then—she loved with 
nine-tenths of her heart—to begin with— 
and he with two-thirds of his. For he had 
to be loving some woman or women with 
two-thirds of his heart. 

“T must marry the woman,’ said the man. 

When she heard that—he told her, him- 


“If the ducks are well cared for,’’ said 
lay eggs, and I can sell the eggs and buy 
“Yes, yes,” said the man, “but 


self—the soul and body of her throbbed 
with joy. The man, seeing her happiness, 
was happier than ever. And then just 
anyway he was happy, because he loved 
the woman with two-thirds of his heart 
and she was going to marry him. 

“The world is very beautiful,” said the 
man. 

“The world is very beautiful,” said the 
woman. 

“Tf I but had the wherewithal to build 
you a palace to live in!” said the man. | 

“We can wait a bit for our palace,” said 
the woman. “At the first it is enough if 
we have a house just big enough for you 
and me and our love.” 

“ ‘Tust big enough for our love’—’twould 
take a palace for that,” said the man. 
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“But perhaps, after all, you are right, and 
a smaller house would be more appro- 
priate.”’ 
Because at that moment he bethought 
him of the size of the Thing across the 
nver. It certainly was not big enough 
for the construction of a palace. 
“Indeed, indeed, you are quite right,” 
said the man. “A cottage is cozier.” 
And less trouble to keep up,” said the 
woman. 
“So that we shall have more time for 
loving, ’ said the man. 
‘More time for loving,” said the woman. 
If we only had naught in the world to 
do but love!” said the man. 
I have naught in the world to do but 
love,” said the woman. 


“Which is as it should be,”’ said the man. 

“And what else have you to do?” asked 
the woman anxiously. 

“There is the Thing across the river,” 
said the man. 

“Ah me!” sighed the woman. 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the man, and 
wiped a tear from her cheek. 

“You love me more than the Thing 
across the river?” said the woman. 

“Far more,” said the man. 

He could have said one-third more. 
Which was, of course, far more. 

“And you will not think over-much about 
the Thing across the river?” said the 
woman. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said the man. “It is 
such a little Thing.” 


More 
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“Did you say anything about when we 
should get married?” asked the woman. 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the man. 
“Tf only it could be the morrow!” 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the woman. 
‘Why not the morrow?” 

“Ah me,” sighed the man, for his heart 
was sore troubled, “the Thing across the 
river—just at present it is not doing so 
very well . But we have our love,” 
said the man, and kissed the woman upon 
the lips. 

“Our love is much more important than 
the Thing,” said the woman. 

“So much more important,” said the 
man. 

One-third more important. Which was, 
of course, much. 

They sat on the shore of the blue-green 
lake in each other’s arms long into the 
night. 


T. Tohes-ys passed. Every night the man 
and woman sat on the shore of the 
blue-green lake. 

“How beautiful is our love!’ said the 
man every night. 

“How beautiful is our love!’’ said the 
woman. 

“Dearest, dearest, I love you,” said the 
man every night. 

“Dearest, dearest, I love you,” said the 
woman. 

And every night he kissed her long upon 
the lips, many times. And then he said, 

“How even more beautiful the world will 
be when we are married!” 

Every morning the man sent a message 
to the woman, 

“Dearest, dearest, I love you.” 

Every morning she sent the same mes- 
sage to him. 

Every afternoon came a pretty boy to 
the woman bringing a flower from the man. 

Every night the man and the woman sat 
on the shore of the blue-green lake. 

One night in March and in May and in 
July and in’ (Continued on page 200) 
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sak by the cameras of J. H. 
Field and Carle Semon with some 
talk—it’s really a letter—-about 
making pictures by J. H. Field 


VER since I was a little shaver, the 

great outdoors has held a_ peculiar 

and growing fascination for me. Mr. 

McCutcheon in his series of cartoons 
on the American Boy puts these words into the 
mouth of one of them— 


“°Ceptin’ summer, spring and fall, 
I like winter best of all.” 


Was that cartoonist a mind-reader as well? 
He must have been, as I can most heartily 
subscribe to such sentiments. 

Of my four prints, the horizontal one was 
made about 7.30 or 8 p.m. _ I visited the spot 


REO 
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probably a dozen times before I made the exposure, and 
as the place was about two and a half miles away, a little 
figuring will show how much shoe leather was consumed. 
You say the result is not worth the time spent on it? 
Probably not, from a financial standpoint. But, say, 
when you have been after something for a long time, and 
at last you see that something developing up in the dark- 
room, there is a feeling of elation that I doubt if a Morgan 
or a Rockefeller gets even when he can scoop up a million 
dollars. A camera enthusiast knows the feeling; ‘common 
peepul” don’t. 

The other three prints were made rather early in the 
morning, between five and six a. m., and it is no coinci- 
dence that the mornings were foggy or misty. Those 
misty mornings are the ideal time for camera studies; 
there is then an effect of atmosphere that is totally lacking 
when the sun has assumed full sway. 

But it takes lots of tramping; you can’t be an eight-hour- 
a-day man; you’ve got to be there on time. Many is the 
meal I’ve missed for the sake of getting some little bit of a 
view on a photographic plate. Also, I’ve missed many 
a view by being a few minutes late; that is, by getting 
there after some atmospheric effect had vanished. : 

But I’m sorry to say that people do not care to buy this 
kind of stuff, so it is mostly kept in our private collection. 
Occasionally I send in something similar to some photo 
graphic meeting, but the judges almost invariably turn 
it down, and pin the ribbon on the photo of an upright 
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piano, a cane-seated chair, or something of that sort, 
because it has lots of varnish on! So your letter telling 
how much you liked these pictures was very pleasant 
reading for me. 

But there is one man (though I’ve never seen him) 
whose mind must run in much the same groove as 
yours. That print of the few weeds in the foreground 
and the dim woods across the waters in the distance— 
well, it was in a little collection of ours in the conven- 
tion of the Photographic Association of Wisconsin. It 
was the Milwaukee Sentinel, I think, that sent a reporter 
to “do” the meeting, and he—or she—had more to say 
about that little ‘““gem” than all the other hundreds 
and hundreds of prints put together. Bless his— 
or her—heart! 





The last instalment of a great serial, that 
shows there are happy endings even in 


an 
By 


le Law 
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Illustrated by Pruett Carter 


the consciousness of an unfailing 

presence to which he clung doggedly, 
without thought or purpose. Geoffrey 
could not have told when love began to 
shape itself out of that blind instinct. He 
was like a new-born child to whom love is 
the first movement of the spirit. He had 
a new-born child’s implicit faith. 

Gradually the storm abated. Rain 
muttered sullenly in the distance. He felt 
himself being carried on the breast of a 
quiet sea, fanned by cool winds, sinking 
sometimes into depths of inexpressible 
peace, lifted more and more often to a 
conscious joy of life. Once, before the 
darkness lifted finally, it was rent by a 
frightful flash of remembrance which tore 
a scream from him—a scream that in 
reality was only a broken murmur—but in 
a moment it was gone, and he relapsed 
again into a trough of black endurance. 
Then slowly the light came, and it was full 
morning. 

He awoke to find himself lying on his 
back and looking up at black oak beams 
traversing a low, white ceiling. He remem- 
bered them quite well—or, rather, he knew 
that he had seen them often before—and 
* this spring-like room. The window oppo- 
site him was wide open, and a misty 
sunlight ebbed and flowed in a golden tide 
upon the sill. Beyond, he could see tall 
trees, their long’ branches draped in a 
shadowy veil of green and stirring faintly 
with a voiceless wind. He knew it all, but 
could give no name. He knew, too, the 
girl reading by the window, her profile cut 
darkly out of the pale gold—so well that he 
was sure he had known her all his life. He 
knew, too, that he loved her, by the 
quickening of his tired pulse. But he did 
not know her name nor where they had 
first met. He murmured weakly, and in 
a moment she had risen and was by his 
side. She bent over him to catch his 
whisper, and his consciousness was filled 
with the kindness of her eyes. Then quite 
suddenly he remembered. 

“Eleanor—” he said, repeating the name 
like a pleased child. ‘“‘Eleanor—” 

She smiled at that, not very steadily. 
Or perhaps it wag the light and his own 
weakness that deceived him. He went on, 
linking one word to another with a 
prodigious effort. 

“T’m—afraid—I’m very stupid—I don’t 
—know—what’s happened—or—even— 
where I am—” 

“Ross-Fayne,” she answered. ‘‘But you 
don't need to know anything. Just sleep.” 

“Have I—been sleeping—a long time?” 

“You’ve been ill. It’s going to be all 
right now.” 

“Ross-Fayne—” 
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HERE was no time in that dark- 
ness. There was only pain and 


He let the name echo and re-echo 
through his empty memory. It was 
familiar, too. Probably one of the places 
where he stayed for a week’s hunting. 
One of his college friends. Ross-Fayne. 
Yes—of course. Clive Ross-Fayne. 

“Clive’s home,” he murmured. 

“Yes. Clive’s home.” 

He smiled up at her ruefully. “What an 
idiot—not to remember a thing. Did I 
take a toss or what?” 

“No—no. Not that. You mustn’t worry 
about it. Just let yourself drift. Go to 
sleep again.” 

“TI—I think I could. I’d—I’d like to. 
If you wouldn’t go away.” 

“I won't.” 

She sat down beside him, with his hand 
in hers, as though he were a sick child in 
need of all her comfort, and in a moment 
he was content. He felt himself glide out 
on to a drowsy sea, and his own voice 
sounded like some one speaking to him 
from the shore. 

“When I wake up—I’ll tell you some- 
thing—something I do remember.” 

He laughed to himself. It was some- 
thing they both knew. He would prove to 
her that he might forget everything else in 
the world, but not that. 

This time, he was conscious of his own 
peace and of the change about him. He 
knew when the sunlight melted into a 
misty dusk and when a bright-eyed lamp 
came with her to keep watch. He knew 
when she Ieft him and when she returned. 
As the night wore on, something of the old 
distress revivedin him. His thoughts grew 
feverish and disconnected. It was as 
though black-hooded memories were bat- 
tering at the gates of his brain, and he was 
afraid to open, afraid not to listen. 
Whether he called aloud or not he did not 
know, but suddenly the girl was there 
beside him, heavy-eyed and pale, so that 
even in the midst of his nameless terror a 
deep shame came over him. 

“You're tired—so tired. I don’t know 
why—you’re good to me like this—I don’t 
know what happened. You should have 
packed me off—anywhere—to a hospital.” 

She shook her head, smiling gravely. 
‘We wouldn’t have done that to our worst 
enemy. You were so afraid. It was the 
only thing you said. ‘Don’t send me 
away—not to a hospital. They wouldn’t 
understand.’ You said it over and over 
again.” 

His heart checked. It was as though 
she had opened the door ajar and a veiled 
face had peered through at him. 

“Yes—I do remember that—saying it to 
myself—or hearing some one say it. 
What’s wrong with me? Why can’t I 
remember? It’s terrible. There’s some- 
thing I ought to remember. Something I 


ought to tell you. But I can’t get hold of 
it—It’s all dead.” 

She forced him back gently by the 
shoulders. Even then her strength and 
her gentleness brought him a sort of 
reassurance. She knew everything that 
was hidden from him. He could leave 
everything to her. 

“There’s no need to remember. Not 
yet. You were worrying about some 
letters. -Perhaps that’s what is troubling 
you now. They were sent off as you 
wished. We wrote ourselves to the same 
addresses so that your friends should 
know. One answered. Very kindly. A 
Mr. Hardcastle. He told me to tell you, 
when you were well enough, that every- 
thing was all right—‘going according to 
plan,’ he said. So, you see, you have only 
to lie still—sleep and get well.”’ 

Hardcastle. That gave a name to one 
of those shadows. But the face was still 
shrouded. He knew that sooner or later 
he would have to see it. But not now. He 
turned his head feverishly on the pillow. 
His eyes sought her quiet face and hung 
there with a desperate urgency, as though 
her strength were the one sure element in 
all this welter of black doubt and fear. 

“You’ve—done everything for me— 
haven’t you? Single-handed. I don't 
seem—to remember any one else.” 

“That was nothing. I was a nurse so 
long. It was like old times. Besides— 
you were Clive’s friend.” 

A nurse? Clive’s sister wouldn’t be a 
nurse? What did she mean? And where 
was Clive? Something had happened to 
Clive. He was sure of that. The very 
name awoke a deeper disquiet. 

“Where—where is he?” 

“Clive’s all right.” It was odd, the 
dignity she gave the simple, rather boyish 
answer. ‘“Clive’s safe.” 

He grew quieter. He trusted her abso- 
lutely. He felt that his whole life was 
being carried in her strong and tender 
hands. If there was anything terrible 
lurking behind the closed door, she-would 
know and tell him. He turned over on 
his side toward her. He knew that he was 
light-headed and that he was saying 
things to her that in a normal life he might 
not have dared to say, and he was glad 
of it. All the barriers were down. 

“I’ve forgotten—frightfully. 1 suppose 
it’ll all come back—but there’s one thing 
do remember. I was going to tell you 
about it—when I went to sleep again. 
remembered how much I loved you.” 

Her eyes were shadows. He could not 
have told what lay hidden in them. But 
suddenly he wanted to laugh with sheet 
happiness. It was fun, too—glorious, won- 
derful fun—to be able to tell her 
everything that was in his heart, boldly, 
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UDDENLY he wanted to laugh with sheer happiness. ‘I don’t even remember how long 
we’ve known each other—I think it must have been all our lives. I know that I’ve never 3 4 
boldly, loved anyone else.’’ The girl shook her head at that, and Geoffrey saw that she was smiling 
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without fear—like a 
spoiled sick child that 
she dared not scold. 

“T don’t even re- 
member how long 
we’ve known each 
other—I think it must 
have been all our lives. 

I feel like that. I 
know that I’ve never 
loved any one else.” 

She shook her head 

at that, and he saw 
that she was smiling, 
rather sadly, as one 
would smile at a child 
rambling: in delirium. 
And suddenly he was 
possessed by the urgent 
need to convince her— 
to prove his faith. 

“T do remember— 

just a little—like a 
streak of light—that 
dance at Commem.— 
a fancy-dress dance— 
the girl—a vivandiére 
—something jolly. I 
danced with her three 
times—and then she 
disappeared. I hunted 
every where—never 
even knew her name— 
all the time it was 
Clive’s sister. You re- 
member too—don’t 
you?” 

‘*Yes,’’ she said 
simply. 

“Yousee! It’s com- 

ing back- faster and 
faster. I loved her. 
Fell in love—head over 
ears—and I never for- 
got—never loved any 
one else.” 

“Tt’s all a dream. 
You didn’t even re- 
member my face.”’ 

“Didn’t I? I can’t 
tell. But I remember 
now. I was always 
awkward and afraid— 
eventomyself. I must 
have tucked the mem- 
ory and the love away 
so that no one should 
make fun of me—some- 
where at the bottom of everything and lost 
it—but now I’ve found it again. Soit was 
always there. That proves it, doesn’t it? 
And now—now I remember something 
else.” 

He laughed. As a sound it was pitiable, 
but in his heart it had rung out with a shy 
triumph. He caught her hand and held it. 

“T kissed you.” 

He saw the color rush to her pale face— 
not the blush of an ashamed girl, but the 
signal from some deep, mature feeling. He 
knew then. She had remembered. She, 
too, had kept that brief, golden moment of 
life stored and hidden. He gave a broken 
cry of happiness and kissed her hands. 

After that he forgot again. A wave of 
happy weakness broke over him. He did 
not care anv more. No need to struggle. 
Whatever the past held, the future was 
theirs. She was with him always. To the 
depths of the peace in which he lay 
submerged he felt her presence permeate 
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Geoffrey kissed her. Death brought so little change to Mops that he was sure she knew. 


like light and warmth. Her touch was 
like fuel thrown to a kindling fire. He felt 
strength flow back to him, gathering 
behind the barriers for the last onslaught 
which was to set him free. 

He was content to wait. 


IX 


T came suddenly. One moment he had 

been asleep, and the next he was wide- 
awake. One moment he had’ been 
dreaming and reality had floated past him 
like the shadowy, changing figment of his 
sleeping brain. Now the veil was torn. 
The blurring fog had vanished. He saw 
and knew everything as it was in its stark 
crudity. The door had been flung wide 
open, and the veiled faces were not veiled 
any longer. He knew now that his 
consciousness had veiled them wilfully, 
shielding his own deadly weakness. But 
now he was strong enough, and they had 


They were there in the faint, 
unearthly light of the breaking dawn— 
Hardcastle and Clive and Mops—and with 
them Eleanor Ross-Fayne—waiting. 

He sat up, resting on his elbow, and 


to be met. 


looked at them steadily. In a way he was 
frightfully calm, as a man is calm who sees 
himself confronted with certain destruc- 
tion. It was such a hideous thing that 
had happened that he drew comfort from 
the knowledge that there was an end to 
everything. If you broke your own and 
other people’s hearts, in a few years it 
would all be forgotten. Even Judas had 
been able to escape. 

Judas. One of Mr. Hardcastle’s Bright 
Young Men. Aspy. A mean spy sneak- 
ing into a friendly, unsuspecting house— 
laying mines under the foundations— 
making beastly, hypocritical love. : 

No, not hypocritical. He felt himself 
physically rent asunder by the dreadful 
pain of it. Not to see her again—or if to 
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He even fancied that she smiled. Long afterward he found himself still standing by her bed 


see her, to turn sick with shame under her 
eyes. Even now she might come in. 
Even now she might know. How long 
had he been ill? He couldn’t tell. And 
the letters—those hideous, gloating letters 
which she had posted with her own hands 
as a culminating touch of grotesque irony— 
how long was it since they reached their 
mark? Perhaps there was still time. If 
he could only save her from that one 
outrage! 

He began to get up. The room swam 
about him in a sick mist. His body was a 
leaden weight. He didn’t care about his 
body. It seemed a thing apart from 
himself—like a half-dead horse that he had 
to lash mercilessly to a final effort. For he 
had to get away from here. Instinct 
demanded it, an instinct of common de- 
cency, stronger than reason. And if there 
were still time, he had to undo what he 
had done 


Queer that he should have imagined he 


could carry this thing through. He saw 
now that in a way his delirium had started 
that night when he had sat holding Mops’ 
hand and brooding over their common fate. 
He had dreamed of himself as astute and 
pushing and utterly callous. And he had 
set out acting the part, almost believing in 
himself. And all the time he had been the 
over-sensitive, shrinking boy, without 
guts, without backbone. 

It took him a long time to dress. He 
had to rest after every effort, and the sweat 
of weakness drenched him. He saw his 
swaying reflection in the glass like that of 
a livid, unfamiliar ghost. He had to be 
quiet, too. He knew that she was close at 
hand, and that night after night his faintest 
cry had wakened her. 

It was done at last. There was a drop 
of only a few feet from his open window to 
the ground. He fell limply and lay hud- 
dled against the wall like a dead man. 
Then he was up again and dragging himself 


over the wet grass. 
Though the sun had 
not yet risen, there was 
a magic brightness 
over all so that the 
simplest object took 
on a kind of wonder. 
It was as though a 
supernatural life lin- 
gered about them. 
Beside the great, wea- 
ther-beaten stone was 
the shadow of the man 
who had died there. 
Farnell saw other men 
—living men who came 
and pointed at the 
freshly-carved name 
and gibed and tit- 
tered. 

“A hero—a dope- 
fiend and a cheat—it 
was in the papers. He 
tried to hide under a 
false name, but a smart 
journalist dug him out. 
They say his people 
died of shame.”’ 

And they laughed 
out loud, and the 
shadow of the dead 
man melted. 

He looked back a 
moment. . He remem- 
bered her loving, proud 
description. By day- 
break the gray, feudal 

were like the 

of a rock, un- 
shakable, rooted in the 
very soil. Oh, but 
the strongest, proudest 
edifice might be shaken 
—brought to dust and 
ruins by men’s laugh- 
ter—by their snigger- 
ing pity. 

Somewhere behind 
those blank eyes she 
lay asleep, unsuspect- 
ing and unafraid. He 
could see her. Her 
sleep would be such a 
touching, lovely thing, 
like the unassailable 
innocence which shone 
out of her outward 
maturity. It was like 

striking the face of a smiling child. 

He went on down the twilight of the 
great avenue and out of the gate. It 
seemed to his distorted fancy that the 
lions that watched from their stone pillars 
moved as he passed, crouching menac- 
ingly as at the passing of an enemy. 


xX 


HERE was a double sentry-guard pro- 
tecting Mr. Hardcastle’s sanctity. To 
each in turn you presented your creden- 
tials, and if you were found worthy, which 
was rarely the case, you were “passed on.” 
On the other hand, if you chose to ignore 
the defence, it had no physical means of 
preventing your penetrating farther, but 
you did so at your peril. 
Farnell went straight through as he had 
done before, and as before Mr. Hardcastle 
looked up from under his green-shaded 


lamp and showed (Continued on page 183) 
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WE wish to help you to 


do for yourself many 
of the things that you now 
pay others to do for you. 
Our correspondence service 
is at your disposal, and our 
folios(25c) andleaflets(10c), 
which cover a wide variety 
of subjects, may save you 
many hundreds of dollars. 
Write to The Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations, 
Goop HousEKEEPING 


MATTIE E. HEWITT 


The Italian spirit is expressed in different ways in the two bedrooms 
above, both of which show dignity and richness in their furnishing 


HE importance of background, in relation to furnishing, 

was discussed in the first of this series of articles (Febru- 

ary). There it was shown that the plain, plastered walls 

and severe woodwork which distinguished an Italian room 
were totally different from those used in a Colonial room or an 
early English room. 

The type of furnishings, hangings, and color scheme used for 
the living-room and the dining-room in order to create the 
atmosphere of a Colonial, English, or Italian room was discus- 
sed in the second article (March). 

This month, planning the bedrooms of these types naturally 
follows. Bedrooms present a thousand problems that the house- 
owner may not recognize until it is too late. Here, perhaps, 
more than anywhere else, can the architect save many heart- 
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MATTIE BE. HEWITT 


Planning the 


By Henry Ives 


breaks if, at the beginning, he is taken into the conti- 
dence of whoever is planning the furnishings. How 
many housekeepers have moved into a house, especially 
a rented one, and found that the beds had to be crowded 
into a corner to avoid a window, or that a door opened 
just the wrong way to allow for a side table, or that 
there was a radiator just where the dressing-table 
should be. 

If such things are suffered in a rented house with a 
more or less resigned spirit, there is no need to repeat 
other people’s mistakes in building a new house. To 
avoid them means thorough and painstaking discussion 
of the plans while they are still mere plans. The wise 
woman is not afraid of bothering the architect, who 
would much prefer changing the placing of doors and 
windows on paper, to changing them in stone or 
wood after the house is under way. From the cost 
consideration, too, thought spent in working out such 
details in the beginning is more than repaid in the 
saving of time. Delays resulting from changes after 
the construction starts cause most of the sad experi- 
ences of “‘extra cost.” 

It is difficult to think of doors, windows, closets, 
electric fixtures, and radiators while the house is merely 
an idea, and those not familiar with plans can not visualize them. 
To pretend to understand the architect, when what he says 1s 
not clear, does not pay. Even at the risk of being thought 
foolish, the point should be discussed until it is absolutely clear 
to the woman who is going to live in the house. For instance, ! 
two single beds, with a lamp between, are going to be used, it will 
be necessary to have eight feet of wall space. So long as this 1s 
fixed in the mind, it is easy to see that the space shown on the 
plans between two doors, or between the door and the corner ol 
the room, is at least eight feet, before it is too late to move the 
door. Whether doors open left or right-handed is also important, 
as one of the most annoying things in a small house is to have 
doors open the wrong way. - 

The placing of electric light outlets should also be planned 
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ERSKINE DANFORTH ROOM ART-IN-TBADES EXHIBIT 


Bedroom 


Cobb, Jr. 


relation to the furniture. Base 
plugs for reading lights will be nec- 
essary, and if it is visualized where 
the chair or sofa will go, where the 
bed will be placed, or the dressing- 
table will stand, the problem is 
enormously simplified. There 
should: be two to three base plugs 
in each room. The important 
question of their placing should 
not be left to the last moment for 
the electrical mechanic to work out 
at his discretion. 

In the bedroom, side lights have 
almost completely superseded. the 
center light, and the placing of 
these requires thought from several 
angles. Many people have a single 
drop-light just over the dressing- 
table, and this again is a point to be 
decided on while the house is still in 
construction. Pictures, too, play 
their part in the placing of lights. 

Radiators are an unfailing source 
olannoyance, if not properly placed, 
and they should be thought of in 
connection with the placing of the 
lurniture, so that they do not be- 
come uncomfortably obtrusive. 
They can be boxed under the win- 
dows as in the center picture. 
This is as good a place as can be 
found for them in a bedroom, if 
practical from other points of view. 

The proper proportions between 
windows and door openings and 
wall spaces will do much to help 
the scheme of decoration, though 
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it properly belongs to its sister 
art, architecture. Do not put 
two windows or two doors 
where one will do, even though 
it may seem at first glance that 
two would make a room more 
livable than one. Provided one 
window gives ample light for 
the size of the room, the wall 
space gained by leaving out the 
extra window will probably be 
of more value than the window. 
Too many windows will simply 
make a greenhouse of your 
home, and besides, every win- 
dow means another screen, 
another shade, and another pair 
of curtains to buy. 

The stair hall and stairway 
are the connecting link with 
the ground floor. In decora- 
tion the color should give the 
sense of transition. The hall 
is a place through which one 
passes without stopping, and is 
a good place to put color, for 
it can stand the use of colors 
and decorations that are gayer 
and more restless than could 
be used in a room where one is 
apt to remain for long periods at 
a time. 

When (Continued_on page 178) 


A wing chair, a quaint canopied 
bed, hooked rugs, and a low 
mantel against an old-fashioned 
wallpaper background convey 
the Colonial spirit correctly 


More formal is the English 
room, where plain paneled walls 
and dark furniture are enlivened 
by the hangings and coverings 
of bright flowered chintz 
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Mixing Paint wth Brains 


Applying Color and Paint im tne Interior of the House 


By Norman Collart and Berton Elliot 


FAMOUS artist was once asked 
by an ignorant and inquisitive 
spectator, ‘“With what do you mix 
your paints?” And the artist sim- 

ply replied, “With brains, sir, brains.” 
The inquirer may have thought that the 
answer told him little, but it told what is 
the real secret in painting, whether the 
paints are for a masterpiece or for a floor. 
While the paint-makers have helped 
greatly by giving us paints already mixed 
in a wide range of colors, the preparation, 
application, and other mechanical prob- 
lems still confront us. 

Of primary importance is the choice of 
color and its suitability to the room. 
Decide upon the key color and build up 
all other color notes to make the key color 
most interesting. Simple backgrounds 
are best; they are most restful and they 
permit the rest of the furnishings to 
show to the best advantage. Many people 
are doing adjoining rooms in the same 
tone, as for example, a deep ivory in 
living-room, dining-room, and hall. The 
ceiling should then be a soft, ivory-white 
to diffuse a pleasing, agreeable light 
through the room. The woodwork may 
tone in with wall and ceiling colors by 
being finished in ivory, cream-gray, or 
putty-colored enamel. This will be gov- 
erned largely by personal preference, but 
it is now considered smarter to paint the 
woodwork and doors the same color as the 
walls, except in Italian or early Period 
rooms, where they will be stained walnut 
or dark oak, or perhaps painted a gay 
yellow or blue. 

Or supposing the color scheme 
decided on has green as a basic 
color. By turning back to the 
article on color it will be seen 
there are many different ways of 
working out a color scheme. It 
may be in monochromatic, anal- 
ogous, or complementary har- 
mony. That is, a scheme built 
up wholly on green; one that 
uses the colors that lie close to 
it—blue-green or yellow-green; 
or one that uses the color that is 
its exact opposite and its com- 
plement, in this case, red. 

After the principal color is 
decided upon, the treatment 
must be considered. A small, 
dimly lighted room should be 
done in brighter color but the 
wall color should not be too obtrusive. 
Green is a light-absorbing color, and if it 
is used in large masses the room must be 
well lighted. A delightful room worked 
out with green as a key color had walls and 
woodwork painted a greyed-yellow-green— 
a favorite color in Georgian houses and 
sometimes known as Adam green. The 
rug was of yellow taupe, and curtains the 
color that, by consulting the color card, one 


will find is the complement of yellow-green 
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BRUSHES FROM MONTROSS 


—a tone known to decorators as a reddish 
mulberry. “ The comfortable overstuffed 
couches and chairs had slip covers of 
chintz with a deep cream background 
with a design in which red-violet and mul- 
berry predominated. 


The Mechanics of Painting 


Even if the painting is to be done by an 
expert craftsman, it must be remembered 
that so long as human nature exists, the 
more one knows about any kind of work, 
the better workmanship he will get. 
Any one who is going to have painting 
done either inside or outside should know 
when to paint and when not to paint, 
how long one coat should stand before 
applying another, and the importance of 
waiting until plaster or wet basements 
have dried out. As the painter must keep 
working day in and day out during the 
painting season, it is only through some 
knowledge of painting that the home owner 
can look after his interests and be sure 
that the work is done under the best 
conditions. 

There are also throughout the country 
thousands of home owners who for one 
reason or another are going to “do their 
own” this year, and the following infor- 
mation, which includes a brief summary of 
painting principles, will prove a life-line if 
followed in detail. 

Generally speaking, there are two fac- 
tors on which the results in interior paint- 
ing depend—providing, of course, that 
high-gradé materials are used. First, the 


Each kind of work has a different brush 


proper condition of the surface; second, 
the correct application of the paint. 

Condition of the surface is so important 
to good results that too much can not be 
said about it. The best painter in the 
world, with the best paint in the world, 
can not produce a full, one hundred per- 
cent job if the surface is not in good 
condition, 

Interior finishing divides itself into 
several groups, such as wall decoration, 
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varnishing, enameling, staining, floor fin 
ishing, etc. The complete detail of each is 
a comprehensive subject in itself. Our im. 
mediate problem deals only with the 
painting of walls and woodwork. There are 
paints that can be used equally well for both 
purposes, but better results are obtained 
by using a dull enamel for the woodwork. 

First, be sure the surface is free from 
dirt and grease, which are always liable to 
cause future trouble. Old or previously 
finished surfaces should be washed thor- 
oughly with Ivory or linseed oil soap, and 
then rinsed with fresh, clean water to 
remove any soap deposits which might 
prevent procuring the best results. In 
preparing a surface that is unusually 
greasy, such as kitchen walls and wood- 
work, wash with a cloth saturated with 
benzine to cut the grease, before washing 
with the soap and water. 

New walls should never be painted or 
decorated before the plaster has thoroughly 
dried out—generally about thirty days. 
Previously finished woodwork should al- 
ways be sandpapered with No. oo sand- 
paper to cut the gloss, so that the new 
coating will adhere well, and any remaining 
particles of sand dusted off with a clean 
dusting brush. Each coat except the 
final finishing coat should also be sand- 
papered lightly to secure better results, 
especially in varnishing or enameling. 


The Number of Coats 


The number of coats to apply to wood- 
work or walls depends upon the character 
of the job and the condition of 
the surface. Where the refinish- 
ing is in the same style as the 
previous finish, one coat will usu- 
ally be sufficient, the work being 
in the nature of anadditional fin- 
ishing coat. Where a different 
style of finish is to be built up, 
however, two or more coats are 
almost invariably _ necessary, 
depending upon the materials 
used and the effect desired. 
For an oil gloss or flat paint 
finish, two coats will generally 
cover well and produce a satis 
factory effect, while for high 
class enameling of woodwork, 
a five-coat job is generally con- 
sidered standard. This i 
cludes the flat undercoats which 
are imperative. 

In painting plastered walls or in paint'ng 
or enameling interior woodwork, all cracks 
and holes should be filled after the frst 
coat is applied. For this purpose the 
best material to employ is the paimtng 
material that is being used, to which has 
been added as much dry plaster of Paris 
as may be necessary to make it “stay put. 
In all painting and varnishing always 
observe the length of time specified between 
each coat. (Continued on page 189 
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NERS ILE SERENE 


PHOTO BY SHERRIL SCHELL 


There is delightful harmony between this quaint wall-paper and the furniture 


Selecting the Wall Covering 


Taste and Knowledge Must go Hand in Hand 


HE very charm of the wall cover- 
ings on the market now makes it 
more difficult to choose one wisely. 

The fresh, clear colors, the piquant 
ingenuity of some of the designs, the dig- 
nified richness of others, the interesting 
variations in texture, even the wide range 
of choice—all tend to tempt one to take 
that which is delightful and appealing in 
itself, regardless of its relation to the room 
and the other decorations. Yet just this 
question of the part it is to play in the 
eftect of the whole is more important to 
consider in the selection of the wall cover- 
ing than of almost any other feature of 
the decorations. In the first place, it is 
the largest single item in area in the room, 
and in the second place, it is the back- 
ground against which almost everything 
else must be seen. 

No matter how alluring any pattern is, 
the wise will resist its charm until they 
have made sure that it is the appropriate 
choice for the place. It must be adapted 
to its surroundings in four respects: in 
color, in the character of its design, in the 
scale of that design, and in texture. 

In color the wall covering must respect 
the woodwork, the draperies, and the rugs, 
for these four factors combine to make the 
frame which holds the whole picture 
together. A cream-colored woodwork de- 
mands a light-toned background for the 
wall covering, but dead white woodwork 
must be avoided. The necessity for a 
cream ground is greater in proportion to 
the amount of yellow in the paint or 
enamel. A mahogany wood trim can 
almost never be made to harmonize with 
Tose tones on the wall, for slight differences 
of shade are more apt to be offensive in 
red than any other color, and too much red 


By Phyllis Ackerman 


makes the room seem hot. If with a very 
dark wood, such as oak, a light-ground 
paper is used, it must have a yellowish 
tone and should be given the effect of 
weight and dignity by either the character 
and scale of the pattern or the texture. 

Similarly, as the woodwork must be 
regarded in selecting the color, so must the 
curtains and rugs, but this does not mean 
that they should match. To put the entire 
setting of a room in one tone is to create 
deadly monotony and—a more heinous 
offense—to blur the architectural struc- 
ture of the room. The walis and floor 
must be clearly differentiated, the walls 
almost always lighter in tone, but the 
difference between them must not be too 
great, or they may seem unrelated; for 
instance, a dead white wall and a black 
floor make too shocking a contrast. With 
a very strong-colored carpet, it is usually 
wiser to use a neutral wall finish, with 
perhaps just a light touch of the color of 
the carpet in it. This use of neutral walls 
is especially important if the carpet is in 
a strong, warm color. 

The curtains and wall covering can 
sometimes be two shades of the same 
color, the curtains usually being the 
lighter. This scheme is successful, how- 
ever, only if it is not too intense a color. 
For example, a gray-blue wall-paper with 
light Copenhagen curtains is often attrac- 
tive if there is enough relief in sharply con- 
trasted colors in other parts of the room 
such as russet, orange, and yellow lamps 
and pillows. If the curtains are neutral, 


dull tan or gray, it becomes almost im- 
perative to have a positive color on the 
walls to avoid dulness. 

The color problem is further complicated 
by the necessity for taking into consider- 


ation the quality of the light in the room. 
Insufficient light can largely be compen- 
sated by the use of a paper that reflects 
light. Rose, orange, and yellow shades 
that are light and not too intense in tone, 
and have a smooth or shiny surface, are 
most successful to use for this purpose. 
Blues, greens, and grays that have no 
yellow cast, and all dark and intense 
colors, as well as most fabrics with rough 
or dull surfaces, decrease the amount of 
light. A north light can also be mitigated 
by the use of the reddish and yellowish 
tones which counteract its grayness. 

In the character and size of pattern, the 
wall covering must be adjusted to the other 
patterned fabrics in the room and to the 
style of the furniture. Ordinarily, with 
curtains that have strong design, a plain 
covering is recommended as the safer 
course. It has been customary also to 
advise a plain paper with strongly-pat- 
terned floor coverings such as Oriental 
rugs, but this is unnecessary and often 
unfortunate. The heavy emphasis on the 
floor and the absolute lack of emphasis on 
the walls cause the two to fall apart, as it 
were, and the floor becomes proportion- 
ately much too important. If an unpat- 
terned paper is used with Oriental rugs 
or any other floor covering of decided 
design, it should compensate by having a 
very marked texture interest. 

The size of all the designs in the room 
should be proportionate. An enormous 
and heavy damask pattern can not be put 
on the walls with a tiny, involved design 
on the floors such as there is on Ferraghan 
rugs, The reverse is ec,ually objectionable, 
such asa light, brokeu pattern on the walls 
with, for instance, a Gorevan with its 
strong sweep of (Continued on page 211) 


Zhe Milk ox# Your Shelf 


The story of a great American industry, 
whose products reach every home in the land 


BLIZZARD of golden dust! 
Through a little, square door in 
the wall a tempest of golden pow- 
der could be seen swirling and 
eddying in endless descending circles, 
blown in cyclonic turmoil from _ black 
depths above, until it alighted gently as 
the softest falling snow on the floor of the 
chamber at my feet. From time to time, 
a miniature avalanche carried the golden 
snow down the inclined plane which 
formed the floor of the chamber, until it 
disappeared from sight through a small 
trapdoor in the middle. 

Where did it come from and what was 
its destiny—this soft, yellow dust falling 
endlessly from the depths of blackness 
above, disappearing into the funnel-shaped 
opening below? 

I stooped and scooped up a handful— 
soft and light as eiderdown, pale as the 
palest gold—and as precious. As I held it 
reverently in my hand for a moment, I 
seemed to hold there all the concentrated 
romance of modern science, all the adven- 
ture and tragedy and high success of 
modern business, all the sacred possibilities 
of human health and happiness, and life 
itself. 

For the light, yellow dust in my hand 
was nothing more nor less than milk—milk 
of the highest quality. sprayed like 


By Lucy Oppen 


without which children cannot develop to 
their fullest maturity, without which, 
under modern conditions, few adults can 
maintain their health and vigor at the 
maximum. I recalled a certain city in Ari- 
zona with but five cows to supply fresh 
milk to the entire population of 12,000, 
while just over the mountains in Colorado 
lay a little mountain valley ideally adapted 
for raising alfalfa hay of the best quality, 
an ideal spot for dairying, but barren and 
uncultivated because it is too far from a 
railroad to permit of carting the heavy, 
perishable fluid milk to the station. 

The fluffy powder in my hand would offer 
a means of turning the poverty-stricken 
mountain valley into a prosperous dairying 
community, and the children of the city in 
the Arizona desert would grow plump and 
rosy with health. I saw in powdered milk 
one of the articles which the housekeeper 
may one day keep in her kitchen cabinet to 
use as generously as she now does sugar and 
flour, a solution of one of the most serious 
problems in our specialized, city-ward 
civilization. Enthusiasts even predict that 
the development of powdered milk will 
bring about a radical revolution in our 


use of pure milk of excellent quality by 
simply laying in a supply of some one of the 
various forms of preserved milk which q 
simple ’phone call to the grocer will bring 
to their doors. 

Let us look for a moment at these milks 
how they are manufactured and preserved, 
at their different food values for different 
ages; for the health and happiness of ou 
families, particularly of our children, de. 
pend in no small measure upon the milk we 
give them, and the product that may be 
ideal for adults may, and probably will, be 
just the opposite for the very young. 

It was an American, Gail Borden, who 
invented the manufacture of condensed 
milk and evaporated milk as we know 
them. In 1853, after having worked at his 
problem for some ten years, Borden finally 
succeeded in finding a way of evaporating 
milk so that without the admixture of sugar 
or any other preservative it could be sealed 
in tin cans and be preserved indefinitely. 
Every high-school student knows that 
water or any other fluid will evaporate and 
boil in a vacuum at a much lower temper- 
ature than is required to produce the same 
result in our ordinary atmosphere, and 
Borden applied this principle to the 
evaporation of milk, concentrating it ina 
vacuum under a low degree of heat to a 

semi-fluid state. Although nearly 
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a fine, white mist into the top of the 
hot-air chamber, and dried in 
the fourth part of a second. The 
milk powder lay there in my 
hand, each grain a microscopic 
capsule of health and strength and 
jov, easy to keep and easy to trans- 
port, and needing only the addition 
of a little cold water to redissolve 
it once more into fluid milk. 
Tumbling out of the apparent 
nothingness of the black depths 
above to the floor of the chamber at 
my feet, it was starting on its way 
across land and sea—from the heart 
of the world’s greatest dairying 
center in our American Middle 
West, to babes and mothers of 
babes across the seas, for whom the 
devastations of the Great War did 
not end with the signing of treaties. Some- 
where across the continent, an old lady, 
alone in her beautiful home, had ordered a 
large shipment of this powdered milk as 
a gift to the babies of Europe, in memory of 
little ones who had long since left her arms 
empty, but her heart overflowing with 
mother-love for the babies of the world. 
What a whole scale of human values lay 
hidden in that gift! Rosy cheeks, glad, 
bright eyes, strong, little, squirming bodies 
instead of bodies listless and emaciated 
little faces pale and hollow-eyed, great eyes 
deep-set and sadly questioning the strange 
ways of Providence. And as I held the 
cream-colored powder in the hollow of my 
hand, I thought of the great need in our 
own land for pure, whole milk, the one food 
48 








Do You Know 


what you are getting when you 
order milk from the grocer? Do 
you know what place the different 
kinds of preserved milk have in 
the dietary of your family? 
What kinds you should never 
give to your baby? This article 


| tells you all this—and more 


entire method of producing and marketing 
milk. 

As a matter of fact, however, the chief 
revolution in the milk industry has already 
occurred, and today, milk, with its wonder- 
ful, health-giving properties, is available to 
people in all quarters of the globe, whether 
the milch cow can live and produce there or 
not. In the tropics, where the climate is 
too hot for dairying; in the arctic regions, 
where it is too cold; in the Orient, where 
the milch cow is almost unknown; or on the 
high seas, milk of first-class quality is now 
available. Women traveling with babies 
and young children, explorers, campers far 
from centers of civilization, and dwellers in 
cities where the milk supply is unclean or 
contaminated by disease, may enjoy the 


three-quarters of a century have 
passed since then, and the process 
which he originated has been im- 
proved and perfected, the princi- 
ple of evaporating excess water 
from milk in a vacuum is still 
used in the production of the great 
bulk of condensed and evaporated 
milk produced both here and 
abroad. 

As early as 1856, Gail Borden’ 
manufactured sweetened condensed 
milk packed in tin cans, but he also 
manufactured, in a little factory in 
Connecticut, an unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk which was sold in bulk 
and delivered to homes in New 
York and Brooklyn for 25c a quatt. 
The purity and the keeping qual- 
ities of this unsweetened evapo 
rated milk were far superior to the ordinary 
market milk of that period, and were much 
appreciated by physicians, who prescribed 
this milk for infants and invalids. 

To John Meyenberg, in the early 
eighties, a native Swiss associated with the 
Helvetia Company of Elgin, Illinos, 
belongs the honor of first putting on the 
market, in a commercially practicable form, 
unsweetened, evaporated milk. We, whe 
are accustomed to procure without trouble 
as much as we desire of the standard 
quality evaporated milk now on the 
market, would not think much of this first 
unsweetened, evaporated milk, which was 
thin, with a strong, cooked flavor resulting 
from exposure to (Continued on page 116) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 107) 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


LITTLE LONELY CLOUD,UP IN THE SKY, 
} KNOW WHAT 1D LIKE To DO 

IF } COULD FIND A WAY,i'D FLY 
‘WAY UP AND BE COMPANY FOR YOU- 


‘- » $ 
TWAS HUPAS HUNTING DAY: HE D TRACKED SOMETHING Wo ITs LAIR,” 
HIS INTENTION WAS TO KILL IT GOOD AN “DEAD, agi 
BUT WHEN HE FOUND IT WAS ONLY A LITTLE BEAR : 
HE'S DECIDED HE WOULD PLAY WITH IT INSTEAD 


TRE BADGER 15 AtwayS STRONG ON CLASS 
IMPOLITENESS 18 “TO HiM A SIN 

SO IF IN HIS DOOR HE HAS TO PASS A 

HE GRACERULLY FACES ou AND - BACKS IN, 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


PLAYS TME « 
STORY OF 


Paste the theater on ios cardboard or bristol board gg cutting the slits; then paste the strips of film together as 
indicated. Or you may cut off the Paste here’ sections and mount on adhesive tape to make a strip of film that will not tar 
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THROUGH the great 

Union Station in 
Washington pass all the 
players in the great po- 
litical drama of today, 
and with them hundreds 
of thousands of travelers 
to look upon the stage 
where that drama is 
ceaselessly going on. The 
Station is a fit entry to 
perhaps our most beau- 
tiful city; it is the real 
gateway to America 


RICHARD SOUTHALL GRA} 


Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


By 
EAR ALICE, 


“The height of the season!” Is 

there any place in the world today, 

I wonder, where that phrase means 
so much that is interesting, and important, 
and thrilling, as it does in Washington? 
The mere external aspects of the city are 
throbbing with something different from, 
and more wonderful than, any other I have 
known. F Street in the morning, with its 
gay shop-windows full of glittering evening 
frocks, gauzy fans, and lace scarfes; its 
row of movie theaters with their twinkling 
electric lights competing with the cold, 
clean, winter sunshine; its famous candy- 
Stores, with their tempting fragrance of 
chocolate stealing out through swinging 
doors; its big hotels looming up to the 
clear sky, grim and massive. The Speed- 
Way at noon, almost deserted, a few wild 
ducks fluttering across the gray river, the 
amphitheater at Arlington standing out 
like a snow-white crown among the bare 
trees on the Virginia side, the Lincoln 
Memorial reflected in its quiet pool, as 
unruffled as a sheet of glass. Upper Six- 
teenth Street at twilight—rosy lights shin- 
ing through the exquisite, filet lace cur- 
tains of the Spanish Embassy—curtains 


Frances 


Parkinson 


which its lovely mistress made herself— 
from. the red drawing-room of the Swiss 
Legation next door, through the grilled- 
iron entrance and down the graceful, low- 
stepped marble staircase of the home of 
the Representative of France just below; 
a stream of callers—women in furs and 
velvet and satin, men in frock-coats and 
gorgeous uniforms—passing from one house 
to another, their polished limousines, 
flashing small, red signals behind them, 
crowding Meridian Hill. The bronze statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc with her uplifted sword, 
looking calmly down on it all from her 
lofty station in the park beyond. The 
shining dome of the Capitol at night, 
illumined from some invisible source, 
rounded and strong and still, towering 
over the seething station, with its con- 
stant stream of travelling humanity, 
coming and going, at its base . . . I love 
it all, and thrill with it all, in sheer joy 
of being a tiny part of it. 

Even better, if possible, I love the more 
intimate aspects of Washington at the 
height of the season, the daily interchange 
of greetings and ideas, the daily contact 
with men and women from all over the 


Keyes 


world, who have been sent here because 
their state or their country felt that they 
were the very best it had to offer, and was 
glad to be represented by them here, under 
conditions and surroundings that are as 
helpful and stimulating as they are de- 
lightful. Such a humdrum thing as open- 
ing the morning mail, or, later in the day, 
the stiff, square envelopes delivered by 
hand—as all formal invitations are here— 
becomes almost as much fun as tearing 
apart a “prize package” at a church fair 
used to be when we were children—you 
don’t know what it is going to contain, 
but almost inevitably, something that will 
make you—to continue the simile—put 
on the pink tissue-paper cap that was 
folded inside the prize package, and show 
it to the little girl who lived next door! 
And to do the things that the prize packet 
had made possible: to go, for instance, to a 
luncheon given by Mrs. France, the wife 
of the Senator from Maryland, where tall, 
feathery, pale-green Australian ferns, in 
jardiniéres covered with mossy bark, rose 
above the sprays of narcissi, roses, lilacs, 
and spirea sent from the White House, 
with which the (Continued on page 143) 
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VE was the sort of girl 
who always told you 
just how wild your 
husband had _ been 

about her before he married 
you. She usually began tell- 
ing the bride all about it at 
the wedding reception, some- 
how conveying the impression 
that she had donated the 
groom by refusing to marry 
him herself. At one time or 
another she had made nearly 
all of us feel that we were 
deeply in her debt for having 
rejected the men who later 
found consolation—of a sort— 
in marrying us. When we 
met her on the street, she 
looked at our children with an 
“T might have been your 
mother” expression—and yet, 
strangely enough, at twenty- 
seven, Eve was the only one 
of our crowd who had not 
married. 

Of course it wasn’t for lack 
of opportunities—we had that 
from no less an authority than 
Eve herself—but for some 
mysterious reason she had 
passed them all up. She had 
been popular, but her whirl- 
wind rushes had never lasted 
long. However she had been 
seen about with almost every 
man in our set, and that was 
one of the things that made us 
so helpless in the face of her 
endless stories of conquests 
and rejections. There was 
no contradicting the fact that 
in the days of date-books, 
Eve’s was filled for two weeks 
ahead, when most of us were 
proud of Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. If we 
suspected her of unwarranted 
boasting, we never could prove 
it, for Eve was a past master 
at the game of mixing a grain 
of truth with several grains of 
fiction. So skilfully could she 
twist a story, ¢9 cleverly tell 
it with a world of meaning be- 
hind the simplest words, that 
a casua, ren ark became a pro- 
found tribute, the most banal 
complimentaround about offer 
of marriage. And the men 
who had said these things to her were 
so cunningly misquoted that when the 
story got back to them they actually won- 
dered if they hadn’t given her the wrong 
impression. As time went on, Eve required 
less and less truth on which to base her 
stories of fascinations and admirers, living 
in a self-constructed world and fooling her- 
self, eventually, even more than she fooled 
us. 

Gradually the men of our set married 
and the eligible bachelors narrowed down 
to Jimmy Nelson and Chic Sanders. They 
went to see Eve once in a while, but were 
beginning to show signs of turning toward 
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Eve was the sort of girl who told you just how wild 
your husband had been about her before he married you 


each season’s crop of débutantes in prefer- 
ence to her. Eve began to say they bored 
her—she had always been smart enough to 
perceive signs of coolness long enough in 
advance to make it seem that she was the 
one who was doing the dismissing. 

She still rushed away from bridge parties 
with flurried, little excuses about being 
sorry to hurry away—‘“‘must get ready for 
a stupid date this evening’’—but once in a 
while she would let it slip later that she had 
spent that particular evening reading. If 
she caught herself in time, she would 
probably add something about its being a 
book that vour husband had given her “in 


Advising Eve 


the good old days,”’ and would hint at the 
impassioned inscription—as if that atoned 
for the admission that you had caught her 
in her little game of make-believe. 
Occasionally a new man came to town, 
and it was understood that Eve should 


have first shot at him. He, as every one 
else had done, would rush her wildly for a 
few weeks, and then would come some 
ominous remark from Eve about his table 
manners, or his clothes, or his family—and 
we'd all know that she had run another 
suitor into the ground. She would wilt a 
bit in between times, but come up like 
a flower in the sun at the prospect of a new 
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eA delightful story of how 
repenting at leisure made 
a marriage in haste 


By Ruth Osborne Ewan 


Illustrated by Charles | ep 


beau. Then, instead of being a bit grate- 
ful, she would proceed to act as though she 
were the reigning belle of the season, rule 
him with a high hand, tell him preposterous 
stories of imaginary rivals—and eventually 
lose him to some quiet, little, mouse-like 
person who was apparently no match for 
Eve in either wits or beauty. 

There was an exotic loveliness about Eve 
that was almost haunting. Her slimness 
Was maddening, for as the rest of us added 
the pounds and dieted and reduced, she 
wallowed in chocolates and French pastry 
without so much as adding an ounce. She 
was always spending her last cent, and 


Mitchell 


never by any chance remembered to pay 
her bridge debts, but she managed to wear 
the smartest clothes in town. There was 
no fad too bizarre for her to adopt—the 
more startling, the better to her liking. 
She was particularly attractive in a fan- 
tastic mandarin coat Bobby Brown had 
brought her from China. He had gone to 
the Orient two weeks after he met her, still 
under the spell she always cast when men 
first saw her, and he had brought back a 
rare, old coat of glorious colors and rich 
embroideries which made Eve look like an 
Oriental princess. Why he didn’t demand 
its return when they brought their affair to 


a stormy conclusion two weeks 
after he got back, no one 
knows—Bobby least of all. 
For Bobby married Corinne 
Carter and became the most 
devoted of husbands, but the 
mandarin coat haunted him 
for years. Eve took a pecu- 
liar delight in wearing it when- 
ever Bobby and his adoring 
young wife were to be in the 
party. She would then ask in 
a loud voice if it hadn’t been 
sweet of Bobby to bring it to 
her. 

It was things like this that 
endeared Eve to all of the 
girls! She had several equally 
annoying tricks. She delight- 
ed in betting a pair of stock- 
ings on a golf game, and, if she 
won, in displaying them witha 
wise look and a_half-whis- 
pered, ““Wasn’t Jack a dear 
to give me these!’ Which, of 
course, did not boost her stock 
with Jack’s wife. 

She reveled in “The Tat- 
tler,” our scandal sheet, and 
was as pleased as a child if her 
name was mentioned. The 
worse the incident, the more 
clated she appeared. To see 
her name coupled with that of 
a married man—any married 
man, but preferably one with 
a jealous wife—was as good as 
a tonic for her. The bare fact 
was all the public saw—how 
could they know that the poor, 
helpless man had been ap- 
proached, on his way to a 
lonely and hurried lunch, with 
the plea that she had forgotten 
her pocketbook and was fright- 
fully hungry? They couldn’t 
guess that he had done his best 
—floundered and stalled for a 
minute before he found it was 
useless, and then had taken 
the only way out. And that 
wasn’t the end of it—he had to 

listen for a month at least to how he had 
simply insisted on her joining him. 

And yet, in spite of it all, I liked her. 
Taken in small doses, she was as refreshing 
as spring vegetables after canned ones. 
When she did not feel the necessity for 
preserving her aura of popularity, she was 
intensely diverting. My husband had 
been an out-of-town man, and so I was 
spared the stories of how Anthony had 
rushed her before she turned him over to 
me. He disliked her cordially and treated 
her with scant courtesy—which she inter- 
preted as his effort to disguise a grande 
passion for her. (Continued on page 200) 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


The slender silhouette, tiered skirt, the use of lace and contrast- 
ing materials, which are all brought forward in the spring col- 
lections, are exemplified in this frock of black moiré, white 
mousseline, and white guipure, with sleeveless jacket of black moiré 


Hats will continue to be high of crown; in fact, trimming is often 
placed at front or back to overtop the crown and give a greater 
Seeing of height, as in this copper-cobored straw hat with black 
and beige and brown quills atop the crown and a smartly narrow brim 


GEORGETTE 





HE Paris open- 

ings—the great 

event of the 
fashion year—have 
confirmed the forecast 
of spring fashions made 
in the February issue. 
The new mode does 
not attempt any radi- 
cal change, but carries 
further the new dignity 
and importance that 
became apparent in 
the winter fashion, re- 
lying for variety on 
brilliant and unusual 
materials rather than 
any revolutionary 
change of line. 

That the spring 
clothes, however, in- 
troduce many delightful variations and 
new ideas goes without saying. Among 
the most striking is the bustle drape that is 
seen simultaneously in the collections of 
Martial et Armand, Rolande, Doeuillet, 
and Bechofi. The puffs, however, are not 
stiffened, but merely a soft drape of the 
material with loops or fringed ends at the 
back. This does not interfere with the 
general effect of slenderness, and it is a 
vogue that will be among the picturesque 
rather than the general fashions. On the 
other hand, the tiered skirt and the 
fiounced skirt are striking innovations that 
all Paris is adopting for both street and 
evening frocks. 
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PREMET 


The Tailored Mode 

hough there are many interpretations, 
there is only one suit fashion according to 
Paris, and that is the three-piece suit. 
Some plain tailleurs, will, of course, be 
worn, and Patou is among those who 
believe they will always have their place in 
the wardrobe of the well-dressed woman. 
I he three-piece suit has been growing in 
lavor for some time, and has been adapted 
‘0 costumes for practically every occasion. 
Philippe et Gaston show models that vary 
all the way from the Eton coat and the 
cape-back coat to the knee-length coat flar- 
ing irom the shoulder. This last is most 
oiten seen in sports suits, worn with a dress 
with a plain, plaited skirt—for plaits, 
particularly box plaits, are very much in 
the mode this vear. : 

The hip-length jacket carrying out last 
Season's silhouette is sponsored by most of 
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the designers, including Worth, Molyneux, 
Brandt, Premet, Bernard, and Doeuillet. 
Sometimes it is belted, sometimes it hangs 
straight, sometimes it fits the hips closely, 
buttoning on the side or tying with a bow. 
The bodices give an opportunity for the 


BERNARD 


Typical of the mode is the 
shirt flaring from the knee 
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introduction of printed 
or embroidered silks, 
many of the jackets 
being lined with the 
same silk. Often the 
dress is so elaborate 
that the jacket is a 
mere accessory. 

Coat-dresses will 
still be worn, and 
many straight, belt 
less dresses such as 
Premet shows in silk 
alpaca, and Worth in 
jersev, or the new 
suede wool stuffs 
slightly draped or with 
a hip girdle. Coats 
are as varied as the 
mode itself, many 
capes and short, loose 
wraps being seen. Drécoll shows the cir- 
cular influence in the model on page 54, 
while Germaine favors the straight, slender 
line, and Patou shows some coats that are 
almost like frocks. 
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DOEUILLET 


How the Silhouette is Varied 

What changes have taken place in the 
silhouettes are apparent in the skirts, 
which, though slender in effect, introduce 
circular or flounced motifs. The tiered 
skirt is perhaps the most striking of the 
new fashions, and it is often allied with 
the vogue of plaits, especially in frocks of 
silk or crépe. Chanel features this fashion 
a good deal, as do Worth, Premet, and 
Berthe. Cheruit, who first introduced the 
flounce starting at the knee, further ex- 
ploits it, and it is also apparent in other 
collections, noticeably Doeuillet and Worth, 
and it is seen in the Bernard suit on this 
page. Sometimes it is circular, but more 
frequently it is gathered and extends only 
across the front or across the back. Apron 
and tunic skirts are also popular. 

In direct opposition to the bustle mode 
is the front draping that draws the fulness 
away from the back, leaving it absolutely 
plain, a silhouette that is strongly favored 
by Premet, Madeleine et Madeleine, Ro- 
lande, Georgette, Dorat, and Philippe et 
Gaston. The effect is of the wearer being 
blown by a strong wind from the back. 
Poiret also favors the skirts that are plain 
in back and front with circular flare at the 
sides only. The circular godet and the 
circular panel that fall below the hem- 
line are also favored by many. 
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DRECOLL 


That coats are as varied 
as fashion itself, is evi- 
denced by the volumi- 
nous Drecoll model that 
flares from the shoulder 
and places the emphasis 
on the circular hem- 
linc, and the Patou 
model (center) of two 
shades of brown crépe 
marocainthatwidens the 
top and narrows the skirt 


The Length of the Skirt 

In the matter of length Paris may be 
said to have discarded the attempt to 
bring in the sweeping skirt, except for 
picturesque evening or house gowns. 
Eight or ten inches from the ground is the 
accepted length, and Chanel, whose models 
are particularly popular with younger 
women, shows skirts that are from twelve 
to fourteen inches from the floor. 

Hats are showing some _ interesting 
changes, and more variety than was evident 
for a time. 

There is a strong hint of the Directoire in 
the short-backed, cloche hats that are seen 
in Paris. Ribbons vie with flowers for 
trimming, particularly the gros-grain and 
changeable taffetas. When flowers are 
used—especially field flowers like butter 
cups and forget-me-nots, they are massed 
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GERMAINE 


Slim and straight falls 
this coat from Germaine, 
which is of dark-brown 
kasha. The vogue of 
two materials is observed 
in the long tuxedo col- 
lar and the wide 


Haring cuffs which are 


of natural beige tus- 
sor. Black and brown 
braiding on ihe collar 
is the only trimming 
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profusely. Hats and parasols 
to match, made of gay, printed 
crépe, will be worn with white 
frocks later, and more straw 
than has been used for some 
time will be seen. 

Color and material are very 
important in the new mode. 

All women will welcome the 
news that navy blue is still in 
high favor, particularly in wool 
rep for tailored frocks. ‘That it 
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Ribbon is the new trimming. 
above is ruched with brown and yellow taffeta; 


the black straw 
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blue taffeta 
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SABER ae 24 


is relieved with touches of color 
and embroidery goes without 
saying. Alpaca is another im- 
portant material, and the new 
imitation suede. All shades of 
brown, sand, and beige are pop- 
ular, and a good deal of green— 
rathera grayed shadethatis very 
becoming. Green will also be 
worn for evening wear, and that 
Egypt will have her effect on 
fashion is undoubted: Egyptian 
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red and many Egyptian. -pat- 
terns are seen everywhere. A 
supple moiré in black and 
colors is one of the new mate- 
rials to which Paris is devoting 
much thought, and Rolande 
particularly favors black re- 
lieved with touches of white. 
Printed crépe, much embroid- 
ery, and Rodier handkerchiefs 
and shawl dresses are, of course, 
important in lighter frocks, and 


WORTH 


One version of the flounced skirt is shown 
by Worth, who plaited crépe Georgette and 
draped it without losing the slim silhouette 
that is so much a part of the new mode 


Indicating an attempt to raise the waist-line, 

Lelong gave a frock of dark-blue serge, with a 

corsage of light-blue wool marocain, a waist- 

line that is higher in the front than in the back 
56 


LELONG 


GEORGETTE 


for evening, taffeta, lace, metal 
lamé, and metal brocade yj} 
help to keep the world safe 
for color and beauty. 

With her evening gowns, 
even those that are most for. 
mal, the Parisienne has been 
wearing hats of metal, of lace 
and satin. As 4 rule, these hats 
are small and closely fitting, 
but occasionally a picturesque, 
broad-brimmed hat is seen, 


JEANNE HALLE 


Looking forward to summertime, Jeanne Hallé 
made this frock of black and white foulard 
with a crisp, white organdy collar and flower. 


The draped tunic is an interesting feature 


A new way of using a scarf on the hat and 
dress is shown by Georgelte, who covered the 
crown of a brown straw hat with a vividly 
colored "scarf that falls over the shoulder 
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The bolero corsage of 
the lettuce-green crépe 
de Chine frock, at right, 
falls over a % ide girdle 
‘of netted pearls, studded 
and edged with brilliants. 
Lelong made a striking 
frock of a black salk 
shawl, with a bird-of- 
taradise design in red, 
green, and other colors. 
These two frocks show 
the tendency to dra pe the 
skirt toward the left hip 





There is just a hint of 
the bustle in the huge 
bow of this frock, also 
a change in drapery— 
having it drawn toward 
the back instead of al- 
ways to the side or front. 
Dark brown moiré shot 
with gold is the fabric, 
with short sleeves of brown 
mousseline, the bands of 
gold embroidery. It is 
noteworthy the bateau 
neck-line is still in favor 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


LELONG 

















Changeable taffeta and silver lace make 
the quaintly bouffant frock shown at left 


Drapery may also be to the fore, as in : + BEER 
this white crépe de Chine gown (right) 


~~ 


Lace is much in vogue, and 
nothing could be lovelier for 
summer evening frocks. Some- 


times mer.ly the skirt is of 


lace, over a satin slip; some 
limes the lace appears in 
flounc:s or drapery. Contrast 
is the thing, and the frock all 
of lace may achieve it by a 
girdle of satin puffed in 
front over an apron panel of 
satin, as above. That the same 
law of contrast applies to 
accessories is shown by this 
fan of closely set feathers in two 
colors, to harmonize with the tones 
used in the evening gown i!self, 
or to give the not. of accent 


The Mode is One of Contrast, 


Vivid Color, and Pattern 


When frocks decide to be gaily patterned, bags must fol- 
low suit. A moiré beg is always smart, and when rhine- 
stone bars are added, as in the one above, it is quile 
in keeping with the mode. Fcr afternoon or evening use, 
the other bag, white brocaded in silver with a silver top, 
is very lovely and would harmonize with a delicate gown 


Braiding appears in many new and interesting ways this 
season. The tailored suit often shows a touch of it on both 


jacket and skirt, and simple street dresses are enlivened 


by a braided design. It is very smart and decorative 
when employed on a wrap (newer than capes} of cinnamon- 
brown marocain, with collar and pointed panels solidly braided 


While the slim, tube-like 
sithouette seems destined 
to remain with us for at 
least another season, @ 
welcomevariely is offered 
by circular flounces. 
Sometimes the skit 
shows one or more 
straight flounc:s bub 
they are frequently 
drawn to one side and 
draped with more pleas- 
ing effect. The frock 
that is made entirely 
of printed or pat 
terned material requires 
no trimming. For this 
tvpe of — frock the 
draped flounces will be 
found most effective 
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MALLINSON SILKS 


Pring fot Silks that are patterned, that are prismatic in hue, that 
rer rhine- are printed, are used in varied ways in the present mode. 
both - First, above, is “Printed Pussy Willow,” quaintly patterned 
cian top, and adaptable for linings or frocks. 7 Next ts a crépe 
licate gus printed in an exotic design and called “Printed Hottentot, 
which is eminently suited for the over-blouse or trimmings 


, this In the third circle (above) is ‘“‘Hoos Hoo,” a heavy crépe 
; * o> plaided with silken lines of varied hues that give a rough, 
| doceumiaa substantial effect and make this material especially satis- 

factory for sports frocks. “Indestructible Voile,” in ihe 


cinnamon- 


- fourth circle, has a satiny stripe through a quaint flower 
dly braided p ghaq flor 


design, and could be made into charming summer frocks 


The blouse at right shows ‘Embroidered Casacloth,” a 
woolen material with a tracery of embroidered threads. 
“Celtyne Imprimé’ is a knitted fabric printed in soft 
colors and effective designs. It is excellent for sports frocks 
as it will not sag. “Matelassé Karma,” while of one 
color, is two-toned in effect because of its uneven surface 


HAAS BROTHERS 


That nothing is new under the sun 
45 


, tube-like ; is substantiated by fabrics in use 
s destined today, as many of the most color- 
us for at : ful and vivid patterns were in- 
er { v spired by ancient Egyptian or 
prec 3 : Persian designs. Of these are the 
shir vee ci , / silks in the lanterns at left, with 
a , " all-over patterns in a multitude of 

tl ar we s , ye. +e soft, harmonizing colors. These 
cs ; Se ae j : two silks are “Printed Cinderella,” 
requ ae ’ 4 ly a supple, lusterless fabric, and 
side 6 y pee \ an » could be delightfully used in over- 
he pan \ “FA f re . blouses, for linings or trimming. 
- soul el hy eet PN Often, if silks are not patterned, 
en | i. ath <- they are embroidered by the modiste 
ream é' “Me ; ‘ to give the contrast demanded by 
For this x ee 3 Ae fashion. Finally, in the center ts 
3 one of the bandannas that, with their 
[sage ~ gay patterns, are such popular 


will be , ; 
" effectine : exponents of this.mode of contrast 
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Suil of mannish mixtures, gray or tan, with 
invisible stripe, 14 to 20, $39.50. Felt hat, 
various colors, trimmed with felt leaves, 


$12.75. Hand-embroidered cashmere scarf, $4.95 


INCE this is to be a season of color, 
we find a brilliant bit of embroidery, 
or pattern, introduced into most 

frocks or hats. Sports costumes, too, 
which follow the mode almost as much as 
other clothes, find many different ways to 
show this use of color. Perhaps the sim- 
plest way to add variety to a sports 
costume is to knot a vari-hued bandanna 
about the neck of the dress, and with it 
wear a hat which is also bandanna-trimmed, 
as shown on the opposite page. There are 
many other ways to use these exotic ban- 
dannas, and always they bring that vivid 
color to the costume which is so essential 
this season. 

Frocks for afternoon wear, if not made of 
contrasting materials or patterned silks, 
find color, or contrast, in embroidered 
blouses or beaded bands. The two frocks 
on the-opposite page show this contrast. 
Instead of the embroidered blouse to be 
worn with the plaited skirt, one of silk in a 
bright pattern would be equally good, 


and quite in the mode. The simple, twill 
eo) 
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To brave a sudden shower, or the most criti- 
cal eyes, the young woman above is well- 
equipped. The umbrella, with carved, wooden 
handle, has the new, short stick. It is 
covered wilh satin-bordered silk and _ has 
amber lips and ferrule, $5. The ear-rings 
are carnelian in color, with sterling silver 
drop, $3.50. For the frock with a bateau 
neck-line is the hand-made organdy collar, 
$1.75. The Canton crépe bag, steel-beaded, 
silk-lined, and with cord drawstring, is $2.75 


Straw hat trimmed with 
georgelle, $10. Net veil, 
$2.50. Lace bertha, $1.05 











Flannel skirt, box-plaited, white, tan, or gray, 
$9.75. Blouse sweater of iceland yarn, with 
trimming of contrasting fiber silk, camel and 
brown, grayand navy, $11.75. Leghorn hat, $12.75 


frock, shown on the next page, artfully 
adapts triangles of leather to its expression 
of the mode, and even the cashmere scari, 
worn with the suit above, relieves its mono 
tone with an embroidered monogram. 
The unbelted coat is very new, although 
some are shown with a narrow string belt 
that usually appears just on one side for a 
fastening. In tailored suits, the straight, 
unbelted, short jacket is a new feature. 
Another new note this season is the use 
of sweaters which give the effect of a blouse. 
A very good example of the sweater- 
blouse is shown above. The body of the 
sweater is made of mohair yarn, in a solid 
color; the bands of trimming and the tie 
sash are of fiber silk in a contrasting color. 
With a plaited, flannel skirt and trim hat, 
one is ready for the most active of days ot 
to be merely an interested onlooker. 
We will gladly purchase any of the art 
cles shown on these two pages for you: 
Send check or money-order, stating article 
desired, size and color, to Good House 
keeping Shopping Service, New York City. 
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Above, a dimity slip- 
over blouse that is 
excellent for sports 
wear. The collar may 
be worn open or closed. 
Sizes 34 to 44, $5. 
Worn with it is a belt of 
braided leather, $2.50 


Very attractive is this 
blouse of embroidered 
crepe de Chine, in 
white, navy, beige, 
or black, 34 to 44, 
$15. The plaited 
skirt to be worn with 
i! is described below 


Knife-plaited crépe 
de Chine, ona straight 
bodice, makes the skirt 
at right, which comes 
m colors to match 
the ‘mbroidered blouse 
and may be worn with 
“as a dress, $15 





The hat that 
to match one worn about the neck is very popu- 
Silk bandanna figured in lovely colors, 

Felt hat, in various colors, $12.75 





























































The sportsmanlike 
sweater (above) of fiber 
and mohair, in sizes 
34 to 40, comes in gray 
interwoven with gray 
and copen; orchid with 
wisteria and navy; 
tan with white, $8.90 







Of unusual value is 
the beaded and em- 
broidered crépe satin 
dress (center) with its 
drapery brought 
smartly forward. 
In navy, black, co- 
cod, 34 to 44, $39.50 








A new note this sea- 
son ts the application 
of triangles of leath- 
er to a Potret twill 
dress (left). In navy 
or caramel, with leath- 
er in contrasting 
colors,14 to 20, $20.50 
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A SIMPLE COURSE 


IN DRESSMAKING 


The Indispensable Silk Dress That May Be Made of Plain 


or Striped Materials With 
By 


PRIL marks the time for the advent 
of spring clothes, and naturally we 
are wondering whether we can use 

last year’s silk dress or whether it must be 
a new one, and if so, of what material, and 
how shall it be made. 

The accompanying sketch shows a most 
attractive dress of striped silk, the stripes 
in horizontal lines on the front of the skirt, 
but running lengthwise on the back. The 
back of the skirt is extended to form the 
drapery on each side. The lower part of 
the sleeves may be of plain crépe Georgette 
in the same color as the gown. The girdle, 
the band which finishes the neck, and the 
little vest in the front of the waist may be 
of the same color and material as that of the 
dress, or of contrasting color and material. 

There are other attractive ways of 
adapting the same design to plain ma- 
terials, such as taffeta, crépe de Chine, 
satin Canton crépe, or crépe roma, for 
instance. A series of tuckings, to simulate 
in width the spacing of the stripes in the 
sketch, might be carried out in a soft 
taffeta, or very pleasing efiects may be 
secured by using fagoting or hemstitching 
in some simple arrangement of line on any 
of the materials just mentioned. (Fig. 7 
and Fig. 8, shown on page 241, indicate 
how fagoting or hemstitching may be used.) 

The dress shown here has a protection 
lining of cotton net in the waist, which 
serves the double purpose of keeping the 
garment fresh and clean within, while also 
controlling the blouse effect of the waist, 
as the waist is tacked to the lining at the 
neck and lower edge to hold it in place. 


To Cut Dress and Lining 


The pattern is cut in nine pieces: two 
skirt sections; one straight piece for facing 
back of skirt on each side where it extends 
to form drapery; one waist, and one sleeve 
section; two waist-lining sections; a girdle; 
and a band for the neck. 

To carry out the design as shown in the 
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Fig. 1 


These illustrations of various 
operations described in the 
article will help you to 
follow the directions with 
greater accuracy. The differ- 
ent figures are explained belox 


Fig. 1 shows a plain seam, 
lo the waist; Fig. 2, 


overcast, 


strip of silk; 
62 


i 
Fig. 5 ; | 


used to join the sleeve 
the making of a French seam; 
joining the waist and skirt to the band and covering it with a 
Fig. 4, how to stitch the neck-band of waist 


Levee 1, Belde, <A. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


sketch, place the center front of tne skirt 
section on a crosswise fold of the material, 
and the center front of the back scction 
on a lengthwise fold of the material; the 
long edge of the facing for the drapery on a 
lengthwise thread of the material, and the 
center front and center back of the waist 
and waist lining on a lengthwise fold of the 
material. The center of the sleeve should 
be placed on a lengthwise thread; also the 
band for the neck, and the girdle. Be sure 
to allow fully one inch for seams. Mark 
all seams and_ notches with colored 
thread or chalk before removing pattern. 

When making the dress of plain material, 


Fg 
Fig. 6 


Fig. 3, 


nq wal Success 
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be sure to place both front and back sep. 
tions of the skirt on a lengthwi.: thread of 
the material to insure its hanging wel 


Basting and Fitting of Dress 


Pin all parts of the garment, bringing 
corresponding notches together. Place the 
sleeve to the waist before joining the seams 
of the waist. The facing of the sid 
drapery should be put on the back section 
of the skirt before it is joined to the front 
section. The raw edge of the front and 
edge of facing are best finished by binding 
the edges into seam binding. The sleeves 
also will look better if faced. 

Baste all seams on the right side of the 
garment for a French seam (Fig. 2). Gather 
both the waist and skit and set them ona 
belt made of the silk, which is loose enough 
to fit the hips and slip over the shoulder, 

Sew a line of running stitches in heavy 
thread at the neck of both lining and out- 
side, so as not to stretch them when fitting; 
this thread should be a wee bit tighter 
than the neck-line of the garment. 

Try on the lining first. See that the 
shoulder, neck, and underarm seams are 
in good position. If tight across the bust, 
let out the underarm seams enough to give 
the necessary fulness. The lining may be 
fitted with or without the dart. If the 
dart is used, be careful not to fit it in so 
as to make the lower edge of the lining 
tighter than the belt which joins the waist 
and skirt of the gown together. 

Now try on the gown and examine it to 
ascertain whether the skirt, shoulder, neck, 
and underarm seams are in good position 
and whether their direction is good. Also, 
whether there is the right amount od 
blousing at the waist. 

Should the waist, which is kimono, 
draw under the arm, it may be necessary 
to let out some of the underarm seam and 
change the curve at this point. See that 
the hip seam of the skirt and underarm 
seam of the waist (Continued on page 241) 


If made of plain materia 
the dress may be attractive 
trimmed with fagoting or hem- 
stitching. Fig. 5 shows hot 
fagoling is done, and Fig. ¢ 
how to do the hemstitching 


This dress may easily be made at home by following the directions. 
The pattern for it comes in sizes 34, 36, 
6oc. A pattern for the net lining is included. To —- it, s 
remittance to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service, 
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a Flowers of tan and black wool made from 
amine it to the same pattern adorn the dress, suit, 
ilder, neck, and hat, above; No. 1802, 20c. Paper pal- 
xd position terns (Ar & A2) sizes 4 to 8 yrs., 30¢ each 


ood. Also, 
umount ol This simple linen frock is quite in the 
| ‘ mode with ils colorful bands (see right 
s kimono, below). Hot-Iron Transfer Pattern No. 
> necessary 1402,25¢. Paper pattern (A3), 34-40, 60¢ 
1 seam and 

See that 


underarm 
1 page 241 ROSS-STITCHING is so col- 
orful that it gives an effect 

quite out of proportion to 

the ease and simplicity with which 
It is worked. The woman’s dress 
and little girl’s frock pictured here 
show how cross-stitched bands may 
be charmingly applied to frocks 
< otherwise unadorned. The baby’s 
bonnet and coat, copies of a French 

set In white organdy and Valen- 

f ciennes lace, are also cross-stitched 
; with pink and blue flowers. Blue 
in materia crépe de Chine lines the coat. Pat- a° 
> attractive) 
ting or hem- 
- shows ho 
and Fig. 6 
hemstitching 
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Cross-Stitch Des igns 





A printed pamphlet, No. 2601, 25¢, has 
full directions and working patterns of 
the cross-slitching for the foreign blouse 
A6) and baby cloak and bonnet (A4) 


Cross-stitched bands, so easily worked, 
add color to the frock of the little girl above. 
Transfer Pattern No. 4o1, 20c. Paper 
pattern (A5), sizes 6 to 12 yrs., 30€ 


terns for the coat and bonnet (A4) 
come in sizes 1 to 3 years for 3o0c. 
The cross-stitch design is contained 
in a pamphlet, No. 2601, 25c, which 
also includes the cross-stitch design 
for the foreign blouse. The blouse 
pattern, in sizes 34 to 40, is 30C. 
All the embroidery patterns on this 
page will be sent for 85c. Send 
check or money-order to Anne 
Orr, Goop HOUSEKEEPING. For 
paper patterns, address Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service. All orders 
will be filled the day received. 
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THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


N YOUR local shops you will find these models, or others bearing the same 
trade-marks, by which you can identify them and be assured of their quality. 
We have selected these coats and hats because they are representative of models 
manufactured under trade-marks which guarantee style—fit—reliability 


For nicer wear is this bloused coat effect- 
ively trimmed with chain-stitch embroid- 
ery. Of light-weight velour, black, tan, 
navy, or brown, 16 to 44, about $48.50 


Made of soft mondaine and trimmed with 
decorative stitching, this afternoon coat 
(below) is lined throughout with silk. 
Black, navy, or tan, 16 to 44, about $55 


KENYON 


KENYON 


With Belts or Without 
Is Still a Question 


Eminenily comfortable is this camel’ s-haw 
coat, above, with snigly-buttoned colar 
Completely lined with radium silk, in st 
1q to 44, it is approximately $42.73 


Unbelted is the camel’s-hair coat at righ 
above, with wide sleeves and rows 9 
stitching. Fully lined with radium silb, 
sizes 14 lo 44, lan or brown, «about $70 
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High Crowns, Bows, 


Cocardes are New 


Whether ut lurns its back, as above, or 
unflinching! v faces the world (right) a hal 
& haircloth with a huge, ribbon bow is 
most fetching. In various colors, about $28 


Lustrous candy cloth, with grapes in har- 
monizing color, makes the hat at right. 
The brim is faced and wound with the same 
material in ontrasting color. About $12 


AN EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE 


RE you taking advantage of the fact 
A that, right in your own town, you 
can buy these smart hats and coats, 

or others made under the same trade-marks 
which you may like even better and find 
more becoming? Just ask for them by the 
trade-mark names. If you can not find 
them in your own shops, write us for the 
name of a local dealer who does carry them. 


GAGE 
MODELS 


The smart, close-filling hat at center 
above is of straw braid with the ribbon 
cocarde so popular in Paris. It comes 
in a variety of colors for about $15 


We shall be happy to supply you with the 
aames of dealers in your locality who 
carry these or similar models. Good 
Housekeeping National Shopping Service 





Under a Thousand Lyes 


By Florence Bingham Livingston 


O SLOWLY, please,” said Heath- 
er, as Wylie swung his shining, 
new car from Checker Street 
into Elmwood Avenue. 

He smiled at her affectionately. “I 
thought you always wanted the world to 
move on lively wings.” 

“Not today.” 

“Why not today?” he prodded lazily. 

“Because it’s a beautiful morning—and 
I’m happy. I wouldn’t stir things a 
particle if I could have my way. I’d keep 
them just like this forever.” 

“The present is mighty satisfactory,” 
he agreed indulgently, ‘but I’m looking 
forward. You aren’t afraid of the future, 
are you?” 

“Oh, no, but—well, you know what I 
mean. I’m sure of the future with hope, 
but I’m sure of the present with certainty.”’ 

They struck into the country road that 
led toward Hemlock Knob, and he pulled 
the car down to a mere crawl, as she had 
requested. He liked to humor her in 
every whim, but he did not exactly under- 
stand. 

“What are you getting at?” he asked 
with a shade of perplexity. 

She turned wide, innocent eyes toward 
him; then she laughed mischievously. 
“Nothing stupendous. Just indulg- 
ing in idle chatter. You get so used to 
hunting for evidence and hidden hints 
that you expect them from me, too.” 

The perplexity faded out of his ex- 
pression. ‘‘Maybe I do. But good 
heavens, sweetheart, it’s appalling to 
hear you speak of the future as if it 
looked like a dangerous wilderness in 
wnich you could only hope for the 
best. To me it’s gota look that’s high- 
lysatisfying. Iwouldn’t change places 
with anybody in the whole favored 
county of Spinooski, let me tell you. 
I’m going to build a fine, little home 
for the finest girl in the world, and 
I’ve got the tracks laid to give her 
everything she can want—even lux- 
uries in a short while.” 

She sighed in absolute content; 





Illustrated by 
Maurice £. Bower 


branch bitten red by a light frost. 

“How far are we going?” asked Heather 
at length. 

“About six miles. 
on business.” 

That didn’t sound interesting. Heather 
did not pursue the subject. “I love this 
car, Wylie. I feel as if I were sailing on a 
down puff.” 

“Never saw that done, kiddie. ’Tis a 
pretty slick car, though. I paid money 
to get a good one.” 

“T’m afraid you’re mercenary, Wylie. 
Do you know you're always talking about 
money?” 

“Am I?” He seemed surprised; then he 
shrugged good-naturedly. ‘‘I didn’t real- 
ize that I gave that impression. Well, 
I’ll never be a miser, but I’ve got my eye 
on a few things that only money will 
secure. So have you,” he added with a 
sly glance. 

“TI? Why, Wylie Chamberlain, you big 
fibber! I scarcely ever think about money 
at all; you know that. I—” 

“Oh, surely you ignore the word,” he 
taunted, “but you’ve got the tastes that 
call for considerable substance. Would 
you be caught wearing an ill-made suit or 


Have to see a man 





if 


we did not know how sorry 
you would feel at having 
missed the first of this best of 
small-town stories, we should 
urge you to begin it with 
this instalment, in which 
Heather takes her air-castle 
and breaks it in_ pieces 


what you are. Lord knows how I came to 
be lucky enough to find you! Why, if 
you’d been one of those glittering-eyed 
females in a mannish suit and square-toed 
shoes, who never goes in for anything more 
frivolous than a hand-wrought chain of 
oxidized silver, and who believes she’s 
divinely called to reform a sinning world— 
well, you wouldn’t have made any hit with 
me. I used to see those creatures when 
I was in college, usually nosing around 
for a Ph. D. that they could use as a club 
to beat some reform movement into greater 
speed, and I’d say to myself, ‘When I get 
ready to get married, I’m going to pick 
out a woman that won’t care a hang 
whether society gets improved or grows 
worse, but will be out for a good time and 
all the happiness going.’ Well, by George, 
when -you came back this summer, I 
thought you looked like the very one; and 
the more I saw of you, the more I realized 
that you had the qualities I’d been dream- 
ing about.” : 

‘Folks say,” she reminded him demurely, 
“that when you can analyze the reasons, 
you aren’t properly blinded by romance.” 

“Aw, ‘folks say’!’ he jeered. “The 
folks that talk are the ones that don’t 
think. There’s nothing in that non- 
sense about love’s being like a dose of 
belladonna in the eyes—blurring 
everything so that you aren’t sure 
what you're seeing. Would you be 
flattered if % said, ‘I love Heather 
Davenway because—well, I can’t im- 
agine why? Or do you like it better 
when I can give a list of reasons that 
would knock anybody speechless with 
conviction?” 

She laughed. ‘Oh, knock them 
speechless, by all means. I only 
didn’t realize that I’d been tabulated 
in this logical way, and I’m fright- 
ened to think that you’ve probably 
discovered things that I don’t rec- 
ognize. It’s true that I’m no re- 
former. I haven’t the courage, and 
I never could keep my interest focused 
on one field. I shouldn’t have any 











then she told him what he was wait- 
ing to hear: that he was wonderful, 
that he would probably spoil her, and 
she hoped he would, and that she appre- 
ciated how thoughtful and kind he was. 
They purred along in silence for a time, 
enjoying the pleasing picture of the future; 
enjoying, also, the crisp September air, 
so clear and rarefied that everything stood 
out with startling vividness. Facing them 
was Hemlock Knob, soft and dark with 
firs. At the right they could see the 
tunnel entrance and the dump of Merton 
Hobart’s asbestos mine. The first tokens 
of autumn greeted them now and then 
the brakes growing sear, a maple 


a shabby hat? Do you plan to furnish 
the new house with flowered carpets and 
figured plush and six-inch gilt picture 
frames? Do you like this car, or would 
you rather I’d exchange it for the little tin 
cup that we’re about to meet?” 

“Oh, Wylie,” she broke in—and there 
was a note of dismay in her voice—‘‘you 
make it sound horrid. I’m afraid it’s 
true that I—” 

“Bless your dear, sweet heart, Heather, 
I love you all the more because you have 
those very tastes! Don’t think I’m criti- 
cizing. I love you because you are just 


faith in jabbing my little toothpick in 
tohold back the stream of lava that had 
started down the slope—nor should I care 
to join an army of toothpick-jabbers. 
And you’re right that I want to be happy. 
I want to be happy more than I want any- 
thing else, I believe. But—and now 
watch me draw a bad black mark on the 
red-ink list—I am terribly critical. There 
are lots of places that I couldn’t be happy 
in—that is, for any length of time,” she 
modified quickly. “I want to choose the 
place that I’m to live in, and I want It to 
suit me, and then—” 

“Naturally,” he agreed before she could 
finish. “It’s a person’s privilege to pick 
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The woman’s eyes came back from the mountain and focused on the girl in the shining car. “It’s the 
last fall I’ll ever see old Hemlock,” she said with the apathy of one whose grief is so close it crushes 


out the environment that is congenial. 
You're like Hampton in holding to that.” 

_ “Like Hampton! I, like Hampton!” 
She was astounded. 

“Sure. Hampton has decided that 
Hampton is the dandiest town in the 
world, and so it’s perfectly satisfied to 
settle right down in Hampton and be 
contented.”’ 

_ “Upon my word!” she cried, and broke 
Into a gale of merriment. ‘That’s what 
I've criticized most severely, and it never 


occurred to me that I’m groping for the 
very thing that Hampton has found. Only 
do give me credit for wanting to ‘settle’ in 
a different way. I want to be active about 
it—not slump and get apathetic and self- 
satisfied. And I’m not going to admit that 
I worship money, not for a minute.” 

“T didn’t say ‘worship,’” he reminded 
her. “I said you liked the things it would 
buy.” His cool, gray eyes brightened with 
whimsicality. “In humble moments I 
fancy the main reason you accepted me 


was that you didn’t want to be told ‘No 
Funds’ with an official rubber stamp.” 

She took up the banter. ‘“You’re wrong. 
That wasn’t the reason at all.” 

“What was it?” 

“Spark.” 

“Spark! Spark? 
owe him so much?” 

“Well, you see,” she returned with 
colossal seriousness, “I’ve been getting 
more than ever attached to him since I 
came home. I found I couldn’t go back 
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How did I come to 





“‘Wylie,”” Heather begged, ‘‘wouldn’t you help Clif when he 
would pay you back in a few days? MHaven’t you that much 
sympathy?” ‘‘Why does it mean so much to you?” he burst out 


to New York and leave him, and the only 
solution was to stay here and keep him.” 

“Merciful heavens, am I engaged to 
Spark, too?” 

“Mm-hmm,” she nodded. ‘“‘He’s ex- 
pecting a stall in your new garage.” 

“Well, think of that!” cried Wylie, in 
mock martyrdom. 

The nonsense lasted till Wylie drew up 
by the side of the road in the shade of a 
maple tree. “I’m going to leave you here. 
I shan’t be gone long. You can see the 
house where the man lives—with the elm 
in front of it.” 

“But why don’t you take me with you?” 
she asked in surprise. 

“Because it’s pleasanter here than it is 
in that yard,” he told her, as he slid out 
of the car and closed the door. “Besides,” 
he added, his eyes tender and full of pride 
at the same time, “they aren’t used to 
having fine ladies drive up. They’d run 
from one window to another and stare. 
You wouldn’t like it.” 

She was content with this explanation. 
There really was no point in her going to 
the house when she didn’t know the people 
and had nothing to do with the business 
interview. 

“You'll be perfectly safe,” he called 
back, “And anyhow, you can run the car 
as well as I can.” 

She watched him walk briskly down the 
road. How straight he was; how vigorous! 
She felt a thrill of pride. He was wholly 
satisfactory, she reflected—but not a very 


ardent lover. Sometimes for a fraction of 
a second she felt that she belonged in a 
neat, little category with his car and his 
business and the house he was going to 
build; but always with an amused smile 
she admitted that this is the usual category 
for a woman to drop into—if indeed she is 
lucky enough to rank with those other 
possessions. And, at least, she knew that 
she was at the head of the list with Wylie. 
She felt sure of his devotion, but it was of a 
quiet variety, only occasionally flaming 
out of cool restraint. 

It suited her, though. She hated mushi- 
ness. There was Ted Stevens in college. 
He had shown her how much she hated it. 
For a month he had shadowed her with 
abject adoration; and then one day, when 
they were walking together, he had reached 
the languishing stage, leaning toward her 
and babbling hyperbole . . . He was 
wearing a brown suit; his hair was glossy 
brown. As she glanced into his lovelorn, 
brown eyes, she had suddenly laughed in 
his face: 

“Oh, Ted, I wish you could see yourself. 
You look just like a chocolate cream on a 
warm day.” 

It was romance shivered with one blow. 
Nothing routs it more quickly than 
laughter, Heather thought with a smile. 
She had been crude, of course, but Ted 
had taught her that she loathed spineless 
emotionalism. Wylie’s way was prefer- 
able. 

She picked up the magazine which he 


had provided for her. How thoughtful 
he always was! She flicked the pages, 
then dropped the magazine in her lap. 
She had no wish ‘to read about other 
people’s lives; she was lazily content to 
think about her own life, smoothly shaping 
itself into a pattern that pleased her— 
not the pattern that she had expected 
when she came back to Hampton Valley, 
but one that promised to solve the prob- 
lems which had troubled her. 

A raking sound roused Heather from her 
musing. She glanced around toward the 
cross road. Two women were coming, 
each dragging a heavy sack. As they 
approached the car, they caught Heather's 
mildly curious scrutiny and stopped. The 
older woman was thin and sunburned; her 
famished skin was wrinkled; her hair, a 
lifeless gray. The other, a girl about 
Heather’s age, seemed already slipping 
over the edge of youth toward the same 
wrecked maturity that her mother had 
reached. Her face was strained; her deep- 
brown eyes had the harried look of a 
hunted deer. 

There was about them so dismal an 
atmosphere of wretchedness that Heather 
felt she must speak to them; it was only 
human. a 

“Have you been gathering something? 

“Butt’nuts,” replied the older woman 
briefly. “Had to gather ’em early.” _ 

They continued to stand there, staring 
at the costly car and at Heather, in her 
smart hat and modish coat, with the new 
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magazine lying carelessly in her lap— 
staring as half the world stares at the 
other half over the top of an impassable 
barrier. Heather felt the meaning of their 
gaze, and it made her vaguely uncom- 
fortable. 

“It’s a wonderful morning,” she bubbled, 
not intending to patronize, but speaking 
nevertheless in the tone that bridges a 
gulf. “I never saw Hemlock Knob more 
beautiful.” 

The older woman was roused by this. 
Her faded eyes swept over the fir-covered 
ridge in front of them. ‘’T always looks 
like that in September. It’s ’cause the 
airs clear. It’s purty in winter with the 
snow on it, and it’s purty all summer, even 
when the rain sorta mists it out. Fifty 
year now I’ve watched it. Seems like I 
couldn’t get along without it.” 

“Well, you don’t have to, do you?” 
asked Heather lightly. ; 

The woman's eyes came back from the 
mountain and focused on the girl in the 





shining car. “It’s the last fall I’ll ever see 
old Hemlock,” she said, with the apathy 
6! one whose grief is so close that it crushes. 
‘Lindy here, mebbe she’ll see it again 
sometime, ‘cause she’s young and mebbe 
there's somep’n ahead for her. But when 
you get as old as me, you don’t get out 
again. If you once get in, you stay in.” 

He ather’s eyebrows twisted in per- 
plexity. What was this poor old creature 
talking about? 

“What do you mean? Are you—” 


The old woman nodded. “Goin’ in a 
few days now.” 

‘Where are you going?”’ 

“A place you ain’t likely to know. It’s 
over beyond Moon Holler. It’s up under 
a mountain, but ’tain’t purty like Hem- 
lock. We gotta go. It’s my sister’s farm, 
and her husband’s dead, so it gives us a 
chance to pay our way, workin’ for her. 
Pa’s considerable slow since he had the 
sickness; but he hain’t give out yet, and 
there’s a lot of work left in me, I expect. 
We gotta go.” 

“But why?” persisted Heather. “Why 
do you go if you’ve always lived here?” 

Resentment had kindled in Lindy’s eyes. 
She looked from her mother toward 
Heather with something of violent protest. 

But the old woman was not resentful. 
She went on with the same apathy. “We 
lost our home here. We got in debt with 
the sickness and all, and the frost killed 
the orchards. We got in bad luck all ’round, 
and pa, he’s kinda broke. He ain’t young 
any more. We gotta go in a few days.” 

Apparently she was dazed by the dis- 
aster. She had told her story mechani- 
cally, as if numbed out of feeling it keenly; 
and now that she had told it, she took a 
new hold on the sack and started on. The 
girl followed her. 

But Heather could not let it rest here. 
“Oh,” she cried out in a burst of sympathy, 
“can’t something be done? It seems a 
shame.” 

The girl Lindy turned suddenly and 





spoke for the first time. Her thin body 
shook with anger. ‘‘What do you know 
about it?” she threw out fiercely. “You 
talk. What do yeu know about it?” 

Her blazing eyes shot fire at Heather in 
the luxurious car; then she hurried on 
after her mother. 

Heather sank back aghast. Why this 
outburst, this bitterness? What did they 
think*she had done? She watched the two 
figures plodding down the road. Distance 
seemed to obliterate the difference in their 
ages. Now they both looked old and bent, 
dragging their sacks wearily with the 
sodden despair of the overburdened and 
the downtrodden. 

Of a sudden, Heather’s eyes flew wide; 
her body grew rigid. The women were 
turning in by the elm tree, just as she had 
seen Wylie turn. She saw it all ina 
panoramic flash that darted ahead of 
definite thoughts. But he couldn’t— 
Wylie couldn’t—crowd these people out 
of their home. 

Something black dropped over the fair 
morning, over the fair future that she 
had been visioning. It cut off her breath. 
She must do something, something to lift 
that blackness and restore the confidence 
on which her joy had rested. 

She slid over into the driving seat and 
threw in the clutch. She dashed down the 
road and into the yard beyond the big elm, 
as if a matter of minutes would straighten 
out these tangled lives. 

The noise of the (Continued on page 212) 
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The hostesses on January 16th: back row, left, Mrs. Ladd, Mrs. Lenroot, Mrs. Marshall, 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. McCumber, Mrs. Kendrick; in front, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Kellogg 


The Senate Ladies Entertain 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


ND on Tuesday I will take you to 

luncheon with the Ladies of the 

Senate.” That, in nine cases out 

of ten, is what your Senator’s 

wife would say to you if you were a very 

intimate friend of hers and came to Wash- 

ington to see her. And if you were wise, 

you would be very much pleased, and 

would tell her so quite sincerely, for invita- 

tions to the Senate Ladies’ luncheons are 

among those most highly prized by visitors 
to Washington. 

In the old days, visiting among Senators’ 
wives was conducted upon strictly formal 
and uniform lines. ‘The new-comer, blush- 
ingly explaining herself, went to call, on 
their “Thursdays at Home” upon all the 
women in the Senatorial circle whose 
husbands had preceded hers in office, and 
this call was in due time returned when she 
had a “Thursday at Home” herself. As a 
large number of other persons all doing the 
same thing were present on both occasions, 
the caller probably did not exchange a 
dozen words with her hostess. Invitations 
to formal luncheons and formal dinners 
sometimes, but not invariably, followed the 
formal call, and there the acquaintance was 
apt toend. That is, until Mrs. Marshall, 
the wife of the former vice-president, and 
one of the best-loved women who ever 


Every Recipe Tested and Tasted 
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held an official position, revolutionized it all. 

It was war time, and there was a tre- 
mendous demand for Red Cross helpers in 
the making of all kinds of garments and 
dressings. Mrs. Marshall wrote to each of 
the Senators’ wives and asked her if she 
would spend one day every week at the 
Capitol, working for the soldiers and bring- 
ing her own luncheon with her. The 
response was immediate, and the amount 
accomplished tremendous. But when the 
need for neatly-folded gauze and beauti- 
fully-stitched pajamas and evenly-knitted 
sweaters was happily passed, the Senators’ 
wives had enjoyed making them so much 
that they had no idea of giving up their 
weekly picnic together. It had meant too 
much, in all sorts of ways, to all of them. 


It had brought them together, not only for 
the soldiers’ good, but for their own. So 
they decided to continue these meetings 
indefinitely. 

They organized, with a simple constitu- 
tion, as ‘“‘The Ladies of the Senate.” The 
Vice-President’s wife became president, 
and the wives or hostesses—for sometimes, 
in the case of a bachelor or widower, a 
sister or mother or unmarried daughter 
assumes this position, so membership 
could not be limited to wives alone—of all 
the Senators and ex-Senators were declared 
eligible to membership. It was arraiged 
that six women—as the luncheons increased 
in popularity this number was changed to 
eight—should provide the luncheon in 
turn, a simple luncheon, limited as to the 
number of dishes so that no member should 
ever feel that her share of the catering was 
a burden. 

Through the courtesy of the Senate, a 
room was set aside in the Senate Office 
Building for these luncheons—the Marble 
Room, a large, stately apartment with 
long windows draped with rich, red_vel- 
vet, and beautiful, crystal chandeliers. 
Waiters from the Senate Restaurant were 
pressed into service to set and clear 
away the table, the hostesses of the day 
acting as waitresses themselves, that the 
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gathering might be kept wholly informal. 
And here, week after week during the ses- 
sions of Congress, the Ladies of the Senate 
began to meet—and are still meeting. 

Mrs. Harding, as an ex-Senator’s wife, 
has retained her membership and comes 
whenever she can—frequently until she 
was taken ill. Mrs. Coolidge, no less pop- 
ular than Mrs. Marshall, has become the 
second president of the organization, but 
every one is rejoicing that Mrs. Marshall is 
back again this year, for her husband is now 
a member of the Coal Commission holding 
its sessions in Washington. Sometimes 
the Ladies of the Senate have a party and 
invite the Ladies of the Judiciary or the 
Ladies of the Cabinet, and each member is 
entitled to bring one out-of-town guest— 
never a guest living in Washington—when- 
ever she chooses, or two out-of-town guests 
if she is a hostess. 

So, if you happened to be one of these 
guests, you would meet, within an hour, 
the women whose husbands are helping, in 
the greatest legislative body in the world 
today, to make history, perhaps faster than 
it has ever been made before, and who, 
incidentally, are helping in that making not 
alittle themselves. You would meet Mrs. 
Elkins of West Virginia and Mrs. Hale of 
Maine, the hostesses of Senators for three 
generations—first for their fathers, then for 
their husbands, and now for their unmar- 
ried sons—women of great dignity and in- 
fluence; the ‘Senatorial Babies,” Mrs. 
Sheppard, of Texas, and Mrs. King, of 
Utah, both pretty as pictures; Mrs. 
Ashurst, with her merry laugh and quick 
wit—and back of the merriment the force 
and power and courage which made it pos- 
sible for her to take charge, all alone, of 
the Weather Bureau at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
7000 feet above the sea level, for six years, 
often shoveling her way at five o’clock in 
the morning to the delicate instruments 
which measured the temperature; Mrs. 
France of Maryland, who has been Presi- 
dent of two National banks; that wonder- 
ful organizer and clever politician, Mrs. 
McCormick of Illinois; General Joseph 
Wheeler’s daughter, Mrs. Harris of 
Georgia; Mrs. Spencer of Missouri, and 
Mrs. Pepper of Pennsylvania—those two 
great spiritual forces 
who uplift every one 
with whom they come 
i contact by their mere 
Presence. The thinly- 
populated state of Ne- 
vada has certainly done 
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itself proud, for Mrs. Pitman and Mrs. 
Oddie are among the loveliest women in 
Washington. The South, of course, has 
contributed a large group of charming 
hostesses, as you would expect; but then, 
so have the West, the North, and the East. 
Whatever section of the country you came 
from, whichever woman was your Senator’s 
wife, you would be proud and happy to 
call her that. 

But in case you have not come to visit 
her, your Senator’s wife has thought of you 
just the same; has thought that, indirectly 
at least, you would like to have luncheon 
with her by serving on your table some- 
thing that she would be glad to serve vou if 
you came to Washington. So, through the 
pages of Goop HousEKEEPING, she is send- 
ing you a recipe which she has found “‘tried 
and true,” as one of them expressed it; 
which she has served to her “colleagues,” 
and which she is glad to share with her con- 
stituents—hoping that the latter will enjoy 
them as much as the former have done. 

From Mrs. Florence Kling Harding, ex- 
Senator’s wife from Ohio, comes a recipe 
for Chicken Pie. Select a fowl weighing 
four pounds, cut for fricasséeing, place in a 
kettle, cover with cold water, and add three 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, and two onions cut fine. 
Cook the fowl until tender, then remove 
from the liquor, reserving the latter. Pare 
three large potatoes and cut in small 
chunks. Cook them in the reserve chicken 
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A group of luncheon dishes which 
the Senate ladies have served 
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broth until they are almost tender. 
while, prepare a biscuit dough as follows: 
Sift together four cupfuls of flour, eight 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and one 


teaspoonful of salt. Cut in four table- 
spoonfuls of fat,and when well mixed, add 
gradually one and one-half cupfuls of milk 
or sufficient to make a dough easily 
handled. Line the bottom of a greased 
baking-dish with about two-thirds of the 
dough and bake at 450° F. from fifteen to 
twenty minutes or until the dough is done. 
Fill the crust with the chicken removed 
from the bones and cut in pieces, the pota- 
toes, and one cupful of chicken broth. 
Sprinkle paprika over the top and cover 
with the remaining dough, making several 
gashes in the surface. Return to the oven 
and bake at 450° F. for twenty minutes or 
until the top is done and nicely browned. 
Make a gravy by thickening the remaining 
chicken broth with flour, using two table- 
spoonfuls of flour to one pint of broth, and 
serve over the pie. 

From Mrs. Grace Coolidge, President of 
the Ladies of the Senate, comesa recipe 
for Lemon Pie. Line a medium-sized 
pie-plate with pastry having a fluted edge. 
Beat two egg-volks until thick. Add the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon to- 
gether with one cupful of sugar mixed 
thoroughly with four teaspoonfuls of flour 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. Blend 
together well and then add one table- 
spoonful of melted butter and one cupful 
of milk. Last, fold in two egg-whites 
beaten until stiff and dry. Pour into the 
pastry-lined pie-plate and bake at 450° F. 
for ten minutes to set the rim; then at 
375° F. for twenty minutes. 

From Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, of 
Arkansas, comes a recipe for Fruit Cake. 
Cream together one pound of brown sugar 
and one pound of butter; then add ten 
eggs unbeaten, one-half cupful of black 
molasses, one-half cupful of water, one- 
fourth cupful each of lemon juice and 
orange juice, and the rind of one lemon 
and one orange. Measure and sift to- 
gether four cupfuls of pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, one teaspoonful of 
allspice, one-half teaspoonful of cloves, one- 
half teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of 
salt. Prepare and cut 
up two pounds of seeded 
raisins, one pound of 
currants, one-half pound 
each of walnut and 
(Continued on page 128) 











Any cake may be most 
attractively frosted with 
@ pastry bag and tubes 
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Prepare the icing, 
place in the pastry bag, 
and garnish “ cake 











A Word in Praise of Mushrooms 


By Dorothy B. 


Evolved 


HOUGH mushrooms have been 
cultivated for at least two thou- 
sand years and have been raised 
for generations in enormous and 

ever-increasing quantities in several of 
the foreign countries, it is only within 
recent years that intelligible information 
concerning their growth has been ob- 
tainable here. Formerly, there existed 
an air of mystery on the subject, as 
though mushroom cultivation was‘ a 
cross between accident and magic. Thus 
they became a delicious luxury which the 
epicure alone seemed able to afford. But 
today fresh mushrooms are being brought 
into our local markets from the near-by 
mushroom farms and in sufficient quanti- 
ties so that their price is not prohibitive. 
And the housewife may well serve them 
occasionally to vary the main dish of her 
luncheon or dinner meal. 

The nutritive value of mushrooms is 
much greater than that of such vegetables 
as beets, carrots, onions, squash, etc. 
So they may play an important part in any 
menu when rightly combined with other 
foods. In using mushrooms, always pur- 
chase them freshly picked, if possible. 
Trim off the earthy end of the stalks of the 
mushrooms and wipe the caps with a damp 
cloth. Since the mushrooms are quite 
delicate, it is not advisable to wash them, 
as this tends to destroy the flavor. Scrape 
the stems, and if the skin on the caps is 
tough, remove it by peeling. The stems 
are often tough and require longer cook- 
ing than does the flesh of the caps. On 
this account, the peeled caps are often 
used in one dish and the trimmings chopped 
fine are used as a flavor to some other dish. 
If not needed for immediate use, the 
trimmings may be dried in a warm oven 
and stored for future use. It is always 
well to use the mushrooms as soon after 
preparing them as possible, as they have a 
tendency to discolor upon standing. A 
little lemon juice may be sprinkled over 
the mushrooms, but this detracts some- 
what from the mushroom flavor. 

One of the most 
delicious main 
luncheon dishes is 
that of Mushroom 
Supréme. Clean 
one and one-quar- 
ter pounds. of 
mushrooms, scrape 
the stems, skin the 
caps, and separate 
the stems from the 
caps. Hard-cook 
four eggs. Melt 
four tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a deep 
saucepan, add four 
tablespoonfuls of 
finely minced pars- 
ley,one-fourthcup- 


in the Department 


ful of hot water, and the mushroom stems 
cut in small pieces. Cover and simmer three 
minutes. Then add the mushroom caps 
cut in halves, re-cover, and simmer for 
five minutes. Uncover, and sprinkle with 
one teaspoonful of celery salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Meanwhile 
melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook, 
stirring constantly, until the mixture 
bubbles. Then add two cupfuls of cold 
milk a little at a time, while stirring. 
Cook until well blended and smooth; 
then add one-half teaspoonful of kitchen 
bouquet, one-half teaspoonful of celery 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Toast 
six slices of bread and _ butter them. 
Slice the hard-cooked eggs and add to 
the white sauce. Pile the hot mushrooms 
on the toast and pour the egg sauce over 
all. Garnish with chopped parsley and 
two strips of pimiento in the shape of 
a cross. Serve at once. 

For Mushrooms and Peas, clean, scrape, 
and skin one and one-half pounds of mush- 
rooms, separating the stems from the caps. 
Cut the stems up fine and slice the mush- 
room caps in halves. Melt four table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a saucepan; add 
one-fourth cupful of hot water and the 
mushroom stems. Cover and simmer 
until the stems are almost tender; then 
add the mushroom caps, re-cover, and 
simmer three minutes. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, add one 
medium-sized onion minced fine, and cook 
until the onions are tender and golden 
brown in color. Then add two cupfuls of 
canned peas, one-half teaspoonful of celery 
salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
cover, and heat. Meanwhile melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter; add two table- 
spoonfuls of canned pimientoes chopped 
fine, and two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Stir well, and then add one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, a little at a time, while 
stirring. Season with three-fourths tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 
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The possibilities of using mushrooms in luncheon or dinner dishes are many 
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of pepper. Toast six slices of bread, pile 
the heated peas on the toast, cover with 
the pimiento sauce, and arrange the 
sautéd mushrooms on top. Sprinkle with 
paprika and serve. 

Lambs’ Kidneys and Mushrooms served 
with mashed potatoes suggest a most 
appetizing dish. Mince one large onion 
and sauté it, together with two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped parsley, in three 
tablespoonfuls of butter until the onions 
are tender and golden brown in color, 
Then add three tablespoonfuls of flour and 
stir until well blended; add two and one- 
half cupfuls of stock, made by dissolving 
two beef bouillon cubes in two and one- 
half cupfuls of boiling water, and stir well. 
Add one bay-leaf, broken up fine. Cover, 
and simmer three minutes, or until smooth 
and slightly thickened. Then add six 
lambs’ kidneys, which have been cleaned, 
skinned, and cut in halves. Cover and 
simmer gently until the edges of the kid- 
neys curl, and they are tender. Mean- 
while, clean, scrape, and skin one pound of 
mushrooms and slice in halves lengthwise. 
Simmer them in one-fourth cupful of hot 
water, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one- 
half teaspoonful of celery salt, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, until the 
mushrooms are tender. Then add them to 
the lamb-kidney mixture and combine 
thoroughly. Place a mound of well- 
seasoned, mashed potato in the center ofa 
dish and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
Arrange the mushrooms and kidneys in 
sauce around the mashed potatoes. The 
same mixture may be served on buttered 
toast for luncheon, if desired. 

Mushrooms and Spaghetti served with 
endive salad suggest a luncheon well 
worth while. Cook one-half pound of 
spaghetti in boiling, salted water until 
tender. Then drain and run cold water 
through it. Meanwhile, melt one-third 
cupful of butter in a saucepan and add 
one-third cupful of finely minced onion 
and three tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped 
pimiento. Cook one minute and _ then 
add one and one- 
half cupfuls of 
stock made from 
bouillon cubes, and 
one pound of 
mushrooms, 
cleaned, scraped, 
skinned, and cut 
in halves length- 
wise. Cover and 
simmer ten min- 
utes or until the 
mushrooms are 
tender. Season 
with more salt and 
some pepper if ne- 
cessary. Sprinkle 
the hot (Continued 


on page 173 
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The warmth and friendliness of this Sunday night supper table invite its guests 


Feasting Sunday Night Guests 


By 
Tested in the Department of Cookery 


Each Recipe 


HERE is a charm about the sim- 
plicity and informality of the 
Sunday night supper that gives it 
a unique place in the weekly meal- 

time calendar. For the Sunday night 
supper may be served in the dining-room 
on the polished mahogany table with 
exquisite doilies and shining silver, or it 
may equally well be served on small tables 
assisted by the tea-cart, grouped around 
the friendly fireside in the living-room. 
But no matter where the hostess may 
choose to serve her guests, it should be her 
pleasure to plan so as to give this evening 
meal charm and variety. 

One of the most inviting menus I know 
of was planned around a dish of Curried 
Shrimp and Rice. Mince one small onion 
and sauté in three tablespoonfuls of butter 
until the onion is*tender and slightly 
browned. Then add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and blend thoroughly until smooth. 
Add two teaspoonfuls of curry powder, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Add two cupfuls 
of cold milk and stir until the mixture 
becomes smooth. Measure two cupfuls of 
shrimps, either canned or freshly cooked, 
remove the viscera, and cut in halves. 
Add to the curry sauce, heat thoroughly, 
and serve with a border of rice. 

For Chicken in Popovers, prepare a 
popover batter, using one egg, one cupful 
of milk, one cupful of sifted bread flour, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
the egg slightly and add the milk, flour, 
énd salt alternately, using the egg-beater 
for mixing it. Then beat with the egg- 
beater until the batter is smooth and full 
of bubbles. Pour into heated pans and 
bake at 450° F. for thirty minutes; then 
at 350° F. for fifteen minutes. While the 
popovers are still warm, remove the tops 
and fill them with creamed chicken, using 
two cupfuls of chicken cut in small pieces, 
with one and one-half cupfuls of white 
sauce. To make the latter, use one and 
one-half cupfuls of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
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one-fourth teaspoonful of celery salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. After filling the 
the popovers with the above mixture, 
replace the tops and serve with weil- 
seasoned white sauce garnished with 
thinly-sliced, hard-cooked eggs and halved 
olives. Sprinkle all with paprika. 

For Tuna Fish with Caper Sauce, open 
one large can of tuna fish and place in 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter in the 
top of a double-boiler. Heat thoroughly. 
Meanwhile melt three tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour gradually while stirring con- 
stantly. When smooth and bubbling, add 
one and one-half cupfuls of cold milk, 
a little at a time, while stirring. Cook 
until well blended, then add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pep- 
per, three tablespoonfuls of capers, and 
one hard-cooked egg chopped fine. Turn 
the heated tuna fish out on a platter and 
dust with one tablespoonful of minced 
parsley. Pour the hot sauce over the fish 
and serve at once. If desired, any boiled, 
flaked fish, such as cod, haddock, or hali- 
but, may be substituted for the tuna fish. 

Oysters 4 la Creole are excellent. Mince 
one onion fine and brown in two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Then add one 
tablespoonful of flour and stir until well 
blended. Add one cupful of stewed 
tomato and cook until the sauce thickens. 
Then add one pint of oysters drained, and 
simmer gently until the edges of the oysters 
have curled. Season with two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped parsley, one-half 
teaspoonful of Tabasco, and three-fourths 
teaspoonful of salt. Serve on hot, but- 
tered toast. 

For Sardine Rarebit, melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Then add two tea- 
spoonfuls of mustard, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika. Stir until well blended, and 
then add one cupful of top milk, or half 
milk and half cream, gradually, while 
stirring constantly, and cook two minutes. 
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Then add one cupful of soft, mild cheese 
cut in small pieces, and stir until the cheese 
is melted. Add six sardines which have 
been skimmed and boned, heat well, and 
serve on hot, buttered toast. 

Lamb Loaf may be served cold garnished 
with parsley and sliced tomato. It is also 
very nice as a sandwich filling. Combine 
two cupfuls of chopped, lean lamb and 
one-half cupful of fresh pork, finely 
chopped. Season with one teaspoonful of 
celery salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
three tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 
Add two-thirds cupful of fresh bread- 
crumbs and one cupful of milk. Pour into 
a greased casserole and place in a pan of 
hot water. Bake at 375° F. for forty-five 
minutes, keeping the casserole covered the 
first fifteen minutes. Turn out and serve 
hot or cold as desired 

Shad Roe is so delicious that it deserves 
the most careful cooking. Here is a 
method equally adapted to the ordinary 
stove or chafing dish. Clean a shad roe 
and cook in boiling, salted, acidulated 
water for twenty minutes. Drain, plunge 
into cold water, drain, remove the mem- 
brane, and separate the roe into pieces. 
Chill thoroughly. Meanwhile, melt four 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan and 
add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice; 
mix and add the shad roe. Break up 
lightly with a fork, add the yolks of two 
hard-cooked eggs mashed fine, one-half 
cupful of dried, grated bread-crumbs, one 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper. Stir until all is well blended 
and serve very hot with toast strips. 

For Tuna Fish on Toast, prepare a well- 
seasoned white sauce, using two cupfuls of 
milk, three tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
three tablespoonfuls of flour as the basis. 
Then add to it one-half a green pepper 
chopped fine, and one large can of tuna 
fish, and heat thoroughly. Serve on but- 
tered toast, garnished with hard-cooked 
eggs cut in quarters, and crisp parsley. 





Dinner Recipes for a Family of Two 


Practical Suggestions Submitted by Our Readers 


Tested and Tasted by the Members of the Institute Staff 


OOKING for two! What a diffi- 
cult problem it appears to be! We 
have selected and tested a number 
of recipes submitted by our read- 

ers, adapting them to the family-of-two 
size. These recipes have been incorpo- 
rated in the menus given here and may 
prove suggestive to the young housewife. 
Additions in the form of  breadstuffs, 
relishes, and beverages may be used in 
rounding out the menus. 


Maple Fig Pudding 
2309 Total Calories 95 Protein Calories 


% pound dried figs 1% teaspoonful salt 

% cupful maple syrup 114 tablespoonfuls 

% cupful boiling water sugar 

% cupful flour 3 tablespoonfuls butter 

1% teaspoonfuls bak- ¢ tablespoonfuls milk 
ing-powder 


Soak the figs in cold water until soft; 
then cut in halves. Place the figs in a 
buttered baking-dish and mix the maple 
sirup and the boiling water and pour over 
the figs. Cover the dish and steam for 
one-half hour. In the meantime make a 
dough mixture as follows: Mix together 
and sift the flour, baking-powder, salt, and 
sugar. Cut in the butter, and when well 
blended, add the milk sufficient to make a 
soft dough. Remove the baking-dish from 
the steamer, cover the figs with the dough, 
cover the baking-dish, return to steamer, 
and allow it to steam for one hour. This 
pudding should be eaten hot and may be 
served with whipped cream, although the 


fig sirup makes a rich sauce. 
Mrs. J. H. Williams, Box 102, Wellsboro, Pa. 


Spanish Liver 
890 Total Calories 3609 Protein Calories 


1 pound calf’s liver, Juice 1 lemon ; 
sliced % cupful vegetable oil 


2 large potatoes 1 teaspoonful salt 
% onion 1 tablespoonful 


% bay leaf catsup 

Carefully trim the liver. Rub each slice 
with onion and salt and for one hour keep 
it covered with the oil and lemon-juice 
combined. Pare and dice the potatoes. 
Dice the liver, mix with the potatoes, and 
add the bay leaf and salt. Cover with 
boiling water and boil slowly until the pota- 
toes aretender. Just before removing from 
the pot, add the catsup. Place in serving- 
dish and sprinkle with paprika, if desired. 
Mrs. Margaret Kerr Marin, Teaneck Rd., Teaneck, N. J 


Rhubarb Salad 
251 Total Calories 9 Protein Cavories 


4 thick stalks rhubarb Lettuce or blanched 
% teaspoonful salt dandelion 
French dressing 


Cut the rhubarb into half-inch pieces, 
cover with plenty of cold water, and bring 
slowly to the boiling-point. Remove from 
the heat, drain, and run cold water through 
it. Sprinkle with the salt and cover again 
with cold water. When thoroughly cooled, 
drain and serve on lettuce leaves or 
blanched dandelion with French dressing. 


- Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conr 


DINNER MENUS 
Consommé 
Chicken Fricassée with Rice 
Buttered Onions 
Dandelion Salad 
Peach Dulce 


Tomato Pot Roast and Noodles 
Buttered Carrots 
Endive Salad 
Dessert Apples 


Fried Halibut Steaks Tomato Sauce 
Peas in Butter 
Mashed Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Maple Fig Pudding 


Ham Hawaiian 
Vegetable Salad 
Apple Tapioca 


Raisin Stuffed Hearts 
Creamed Potatoes 
Sautéd Eggplant 

Watercress Salad with Scallions 
Fruit Cream Cheese 


Berkshire Pork Chops 
Baked Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes and Onions 
Waldorf Salad 
Toasted Crackers Roquefort Cheese 


Olives 
Spanish Liver 
Boiled Rice 
Verdant Spinach 
Apple Sauce Gingerbread 


Raisin Stuffed Hearts 


1111 Total Calories 35,3 Protein Calories 


Calf’s heart about 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 pound \% teaspoonful pepper 
2 cupfuls bread-crumbs % teaspoonful each 
1 teaspoonful butter paprika, powdered 
2 tablespoonfuls seed- sage, onion salt, 
less raisins and marjoram. 
1 onion 


Wash the heart thoroughly and remove 
veins and arteries. Soak about fifteen 
minutes in acidulated cold water. Soak 
the bread-crumbs in water to soften; then 
mix with the butter, raisins, and seasoning. 
Stuff the heart with one-half of this mix- 
ture. Sew the opening together. Sprinkle 
the heart with salt and pepper, dredge with 
flour, and brown quickly in a hot, greased 
frying-pan. Then remove to a covered 
baking-dish, into the bottom of which the 
onion has been sliced. Half-cover with 
boiling water and bake slowly for two 
hours, basting occasionally. Place the re- 
maining stuffing in a buttered dish and 
bake thirty minutes. Serve with the 
baked heart on a platter with a gravy made 
from the liquor in which the heart was 


cooked, poured over all. 
Mrs. M. H. Cooke, 1123 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 


Baked Tomatoes and Onions 


525 Total Calories 23 Protein Calories 


3 medium-sized 1 teaspoonful salt 
tomatoes Dash pepper 
1 bunch spring onions 6 strips bacon 
% cupful hot water 


Fry the bacon until crisp and reserve the 
fat. Cut the tomatoes in quarters and the 
onions in small pieces. Place in a shallow 
baking-dish, sprinkle with the salt, and 
pour over all the bacon fat mixed with the 
hot water. Bake uncovered until the onions 
are tender. Serve garnished with the 
bacon strips. 

Mrs. Paul K. Weaver, 224 East 19th St., Jacksonville, Fla 


Berkshire Pork Chops 
1299 Total Calories 378 Protein Calories 


2 thick pork chops 1 small tart apple 

1 small onion 1% teaspoonful salt 

1 tablespoonful Pepper to taste 
chopped parsley 1 tablespoonful flour 


Place the chops in a covered casserole, 
cover with boiling water, and cook at 450° 
F. for one-half hour. Chop the onion, 
parsley, and apple rather fine, add pepper 
and salt, and heap the chops with this mix- 
ture. Return the chops to the oven and 
cook for one-half hour longer. When done, 
remove the chops and sauté on both sides 
in a hot frying-pan. Remove to serving- 
dish and cover with the apple and onion 
mixture. Thicken the liquor left in the 
casserole with flour, allowing one table- 
spoonful to one cupful of liquid. Pour 


sauce over meat and garnish with parsley. 
Mrs I. Maclaren, 333 East Park St., Stockton, Cal. 


Tomato Pot Roast and Noodles 
3408 Total Calories 954 Protein Calories 


2 pounds round steak,2 tablespoonfuls 
cut for pot roasting’ pickling spice 
Small piece suet 2 medium-sized onions, 
3 cupfuls canned sliced 
tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls salt 
% teaspoonful pepper 1 pound noodles 
1 tablespoonful butter 


Sprinkle meat with the pepper and salt. 
Dice the suet and try out in a deep iron 
kettle. When the fat is very hot, place the 
meat in the kettle and brown quickly onall 
sides. Then add the onions, tomatoes, and 
the spices, from which the red peppers have 
been removed. Cook slowly for two hours, 
or until the meat is tender. Remove the 
meat from the kettle. Skim out the spices. 
Thicken the liquid with a flour paste fora 
gravy made in the following manner: Mix 
three tablespoonfuls flour with one table- 
spoonful cold water. When smooth add 
to it a little of the hot mixture and when 
well blended pour it gradually into the hot 
liquid. Continue to stir until the gravy 
is smooth. Cook the noodles in boiling, 
salted water for twenty minutes, draill, 
and run cold water through them. Sauté 
one-third of the noodles in hot fat until 
crisp. Serve the noodles around the meat, 
with the crisp noodles sprinkled over the 
top. Accompany with the gravy. 

Mrs. C.G Leech, 310 Welcome Ave., Norwood, Pa. 
(Continued on page 169) 
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OW often do you serve baked 

custard? Is it one of your fre- 
quent desserts, or something 
which you make only occasion- 
ally because you are never quite sure how 
it will turn out? It is true that too often 
the baked custard served falls far below the 
standard. 

The reason that the baked custard is 
such a stumbling block to so many house- 
wives may be traced to one of two 
conditions—either a wrong proportion of 
eggs to the amount of milk, or else too high 
a temperature during the baking. Each 
one of these conditions will give an unsatis- 
factory result, but both conditions can 
easily be avided. 

Custards should be used much more than 
they are. Not only are they easy to pre- 
pare—which is, we all admit, a big point— 
but, more important still, they are nutri- 
tious if properly made. For this reason 
they are often given to invalids and 
children and will prove a boon to the 
mother who finds it difficult to get her 
patient or her children to take eggs or milk. 

The two chief ingredients of a custard 
are eggs and milk, and it is the proportion 
in which they are used which determines 
the consistency of the custard, for it is the 
coagulation or thickening of the proteins of 
the eggs which thickens the custard. So, 
unless sufficient eggs are used, the custard 
will not “set.” INsTrruTE experience has 
shown that one egg to one cupful of milk 
is the correct proportion if  indi- 
vidual custards are being made, 
while six eggs to one quart of milk 
are necessary if one desires to make 
one large custard. The other in- 
gredients—the sweetening and 
flavoring—are a matter of taste, 
and so may be varied to suit the 
individual preference. 

The actual preparation of the 
baked custard is simple in the 
extreme. For individual custards to 














































To test a baked custard, use a silver knife 


serve six, break four eggs into a bowl and 
beat slightly. Long beating is not neces- 
sary, for the eggs are used as a thickening 
agent and not to lighten the mixture. 
Next, add one-fourth cupful of sugar and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and mix well. 
To this mixture then add slowly one quart 
of milk and stir all together. Flavor with 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla and mix 
thoroughly. 

Soften a little butter with a wooden 
spoon, and with a piece of crumpled tissue- 
paper grease lightly, but well, six custard 
cups. By buttering the custard cups, it is 
possible to unmold the custards with ease. 
Now pour in the custard mixture, filling 
the cups to within about one-quarter inch 
from the top. If desired, a few gratings of 
nutmeg ora bit of coconut may be sprinkled 
over the top of each. Place the cups 
carefully in a shallow pan containing about 
one-half inch of warm water. The cus- 
tards are now ready for the oven. 

Custards are one of the hardest things to 
bake properly. However, with a little 
care, even an amateur may secure perfect 
results. In order to secure a custard which 
is firm enough to set and at the same time 
is smooth in texture, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that it be cooked at a temperature low 
enough to prevent its boiling. For it is 
high temperatures which curdle egg and 
milk mixtures. It is for this reason that 
they are placed in a pan containing water. 
Place them in an oven which registers 
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325° F. and bake about forty minutes, 
being sure that the temperature of the oven 


does not go any higher. Then test the 
custards to see if they are done. 

The heat, of course, penetrates to the 
center last of all, so test the center of 
the custards lightly with the tip of the 
finger to see if they are firm, or test witha 
silver knife—the latter method being more 
generally accurate. First, dip the knife in 
water, then thrust it into the center of the 
custard as is shown in the illustration. If 
it comes out clean, the custard is done, but 
if the blade of the knife is coated, further 
cooking is necessary. A custard which is 
cooked too long will whey off, so as soon as 
the knife comes out clean, remove from the 
oven and cool at once by setting in a pan 
of cold water. When very cold and firm, 
turn out of the molds and serve. 

Custards may be served in a variety of 
ways. They are delicious plain, but if de- 
sired, they may be served with sliced, fresh 
fruit such as oranges or bananas, or with 
berries. A pleasing change is to serve 
them with sweetened, thickened fruit 
juices or with a caramel sauce. 

For one large custard allow six eggs to 
a quart of milk and bake seventy-five 
minutes, or until done. 

For Caramel Custard place eight table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one-half cupful 
of water in a saucepan and cook quickly, 
without stirring, until the sirup be- 
comes brittle when dropped in cold water. 
Pour immediately into a dry mold or 
pudding dish, shaking the mold well 
to coat the entire inner surtace. 
Break four eggs, reserving the whites 
of two, and beat well. Scald one pint 
of milk, pour over the eggs, beating 
all the time, and add three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Pour into the mold, 
cover with buttered paper, and 
steam slowly for thirty to forty 
minutes. Unmold, and serve cold. 

















In making custards, beat 
the eggs slightly, add 
sugar and salt. Then 
add the milk and mix well 


Grease custard cups with 
butter, fill, and place in 
baking pan containing 
one-half inch of water 






















While love is like this, nothing 
else matters, nothing can break 


THE BOWL 
of rife 


Tllustrated by 


Grant T. Reynard 


IDNEY CLARK sat in the little 

waiting-room of the hospital, half- 

sick himself from the pervading 

odor of an anesthetic and the fear 
of his heart. The silence to him was an 
oppression rather than a solace, like some 
ghastly thing, menacing and stalking. 
He wanted to get up and cry out aloud 
in it; wanted to brush aside the calm 
conventions of the place and, regardless 
of all rules, rush to Eleanor and stay 
there beside her, kneeling. Yes, he 
wanted to kneel, to remain very still and 
very near her. He would be grateful 
for the hush then; now it was a curtain 
hanging between them, a silence impene- 
trable and terrifying. 

Three nights before, he had waited 
there, even as he was waiting now, sitting 
numbly with his hat gripped in his hands, 
his eyes staring, his ears straining for 
every sound, his lips parted. Then out 
of the suspense they brought the news 
to him, and he had gone out homeward 
rejoicing, singing to the falling of his 
footsteps on the pavements, 

“My son—my little son—” 

What a world it was for him that night, 
soft, twilight shadow and the keen realiza- 
tio. of the beauty of things, moments 
of power and passion pulsing through 
him! Alone in his little workshop he sat 
hours, it seemed—silent and happy, 

/6 
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knowing all was well, watching for the 
first dawning of light, for they had told 
him that he might return in the morning. 
He might see Eleanor then, and his little 
son—his little, new-born self; he might hold 
him to his heart. He dared not trust him- 
self to sleep, for light might overtake 
him and make him late in returning. So 
through the night he had sat there waiting, 
talking to himself, talking to Eleanor 
across the distance, calling to his I ttle son, 
making always that movement with his lips 
and the strange gestures of his hands, that 
sleep might not take him unawares. 

In the morning he had gone out to the 
sunshine and the fresh wonder of the new 
day. And there, standing upon the 
threshold of his new hopes, they had 
brought him the tidings, unbelievable, 
cruel. His son—his pride and his prayer 
for the future—had died in the night. 

D‘ed in the night! There was a swift 
blotting out of the morning sunlight, a 
numbness, a far roaring in his ears. And 
through the night he had sat alone waiting 
for the morning, waiting for this. It stung 
him, choked him, blinded him. 

They had taken him up to Eleanor. 
Groping, stumbling, he had followed after 
the nurse, so keenly conscious of the mo- 
ment, so far removed from a realization of 
life. 

Only before the pity of Eleanor, the 


Theodocia Pearce 


white face of her, the half-closed eyes, the 
dark hair spread out on the pillow, only 
before her immobile grief was he able to 
forget himself, to forget that very existence 
of himself. He had knelt beside her, taken 
her soft, white hands in his own, rubbed 
them almost roughly, talked to her. 
Strange, broken things he had said to her, 
and his words fell upon the silence like 
shattering pieces of glass. 

Eleanor had not seemed to hear his voice, 
to know he was there, even. She lay s0 
still and so lifeless, staring out past him, 
past the walls of the room, staring—ané 
he begged her, coaxed her, laughed for her 
even, that she might tell him what she saw, 
what vision was hers. Her lips had not 
once moved to answer him, and he ha/ 
gone away after a while to walk the streets 
hour after hour, unconscious of the cit) 
stir about him, terrified and mute. 

For two days it had been like this, two 
burning, endless days now. Eleanor still 
lay in that sick stupor, numb to his 
entreaties and voiceless before the pleading 
of his despair. 

He was waiting now the coming of the 
doctor, wondering why they had sent for 
him, led him to this little room, asked him 
to be seated, left him alone so carelessly. 
Why had they done that? Was Eleanor—? 
He started at the half-formed thought of 
his mind. No! No! They had ass 
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“That man,” said Sidney, as Eleanor fin- 
ished, ‘‘could give us fame and fortune. It 
is the chance that comes once in a lifetime” 


him, and he remembered the nurse had 
smiled when she told him Eleanor was 
about the same. There was no change; 
she was sleeping quietly. 

The doctor came in and found Sidney. 
He got to his feet then and searched the 
grave, earnest face of the elder man. 

_ “Is she—?” But the words fell away 
from him. 

The doctor motioned him to a chair, and 
he sat down. 

“Your wife—I want to speak with you 
about her.” 

“Ves,” 

“She counted a lot on the coming of the 
child, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, she counted a lot on that. We 
both did. But Eleanor was happy all the 
time about it. You see, she had never had 
anything before that she could treasure and 
| ve for the way she planned to do with the 
baby. She’d never known much hap- 
piness,”” 

“Tell me a little about her,” the doctor 
broke in, and Sidney felt a warm rush of 
gratitude and assurance. 

“There is little I can say about her. We 
were married a year ago. I knew her only 
a few short weeks before that. I came to 
the city to go on with my work, to make 
Phing of that, to build for my future. 

had a little money, and I hoped to get 

ng. I painted on glassware and sold my 


Each eve- 


plates and vases to the stores. 
ning I went over to the Wanderers’ Inn to 


dine. Eleanor was a waitress there, and 
she came to serve at my table. She was so 
different from the rest, so shy and fright- 
ened—and so—” 

“Yes—go on—tell me all you know 
about her.” 

“TI was sorry for her at first. 


And I 


thought how much it would be to make her . 


smile. So one night I took her over a little 
vase I had painted, wrapped in newspaper 
and stuffed in my pocket. There were not 
many dining then, and I gave it to her. 
She was so happy with that little thing it 
hurt me to see her. 

“‘ ‘Nobody ever gave me a present be- 
fore,’ she said. ‘I shall always keep it.’ 

“One day she came over to see the work 
I did, and spent the afternoon with me 
among my glassware. I showed her how 
it was done, the drawing of my design, the 
coloring, the burning. Her eagerness was 
a lovely thing; I shall never forget that. 
She told me a little about herself. Always 
Life had been so cruel to her; she had no 
folks of her own,and she had known all that 
there is to know of poverty and hardship. 
It was difficult for her at first to understand 
kindness, to forget rebuke and reproach. 
After a few weeks I married her and took 
her away from the Inn.” 

“Did she ever tell you much of her 


life, of those hardships you speak of?” 

“Not much,” Sidney said gravely. “I 
wanted her to forget all that after she came 
to me. It seemed she had known enough 
of bitterness and struggle and brutality. 
Folks where she lived beat her as a little 
child; once she told me that. Then she 
ran away. But we did not speak of it 
much. I put all my money into a little 
house for her—and she was happy.” 

“But a year of happiness,” the doctor 
reasoned it out, ‘pitted against a life of 
misery, is not so much. She seems to 
have forgotten that. Losing the child, it 
is apparent she has lost everything of the 
one year you tell me about. She remem- 
bers only the times she knew before that, 
the tragedy of her life. And in the face 
of that—she does not want to live.” 

A look of mute terror came into Sidney 
Clark’s eyes. 

“T fear,” the doctor went on slowly, 
“that unless we can arouse her from this 
stupor, this listlessness of the last three 
days, if we can not save her from that, we 
can not save her at all. There may be a 
way which you can find—some new inter- 
est—some old hope—anything to draw her 
up from herself, from the disappointment 
of losing the child and the dread of life as 
she has known it. You understand me, 
don’t you?” 

Sidney saw the outlines of the room 
dimly. ‘You mean perhaps I can save 
her, perhaps I can find some way to do 
that?” 

“Exactly!”” The doctor’s words had a 
ring in them, something of a challenge to 
Sidney. ‘That is why I wanted to talk to 
you, to learn something of the circum- 
stances and to advise you accordingly. 
Think it over well, Mr. Clark, and come 
back to-morrow.” 

Sidney walked home baffled and be- 
wildered, desires half formed in his mind, 
hopes flitting away like shadows. He did 
not trust himself to go into the house, into 
the little home Eleanor’s hands had 
wrought. For three days he had not 
opened the door. So he went around to 
the workshop. He had built it himself, a 
low, frame structure at the back of the 
yard, after they had bought the little place, 
and he had worked there diligently day 
after day, dreaming of big achievement 
sometime coming to him, of recognition 
and a wide market for his wares. 

Often Eleanor had come out from the 
little house to sit there watching him and 
to build up his dreams for him. How 
intense was her belief in him! How it made 
him smile to himself as he worked, tracing 
in the black outlines, filling them in with 
color, turning the glass in the kiln before 
the fire! And how enraptured she was 
before each finished article, whether it was 
a tiny vase or a plate of some rare design. 

Sitting alone, pondering over this prob- 
lem, he thought of these things; seeking for 
some way to save her, he thought of her 
eagerness, her trust, her glowing belief in 
him. 

He remembered the morning she had 
brought him out the letter from New York; 
the letter, curt and businesslike, from 
Basil Monroe. And how they had pored 
over its few brief words, making so much 
out of so little. 

“Dear Sir—” Eleanor had made a little 
song out of the way she read it, “My atten- 
tion has been drawn to your craftsmanship 
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in painted glassware. Expecting to be in 
your city within a short time, I shall call 
on you and inspect your possible output. 
There is a wide demand, through my con- 
cern, for such work of artistic worth and 
execution.” 

“That man—” Sidney put aside his 
brush and went to stand beside Eleanor— 
“could give us fame and fortune. It is the 
chance which comes once in a lifetime, and 
either makes or breaks a man.” 

Eleanor had looked shyly about the 
room, standing there in a little attitude of 
rapture, her hands clasped, her eyes 
shining. ‘He will love it all, Sidney—he 
will love it all. Everything you paint is 
so beautiful.” 

“T must attempt something big,” Sidney 
had exclaimed, ‘‘something new, startling!” 

And on the impulse of that he had or- 
dered the bowl, a huge, glass bowl, cold and 
meaningless in its white transparency. He 
had set it high on the shelf when it came, 
planning to begin on it some future day, 
almost afraid to undertake so great 
a task, waiting for some white fire 
of enthusiasm to burn a design of 
rare beauty and brilliancy upon 
his mind. 

Day after day the bow] glistened 
upon the shelf: week after week 
went by, and still Basil Monroe 
did not come. After a time they 
ceased to hope with each new 
morn, to glance up the street a 
dozen times a day, to talk of it 
even. Only once Eleanor spoke 
of it tearfully. 

“It seems strange he doesn’t 
come, Sidney,” and her lips quiv- 
ered at the words. “You should 
have a chance like that.” 

“But I have you,” he told her. 
“What more do I want?” 

“But a chance! I should want 
you to have that above all else.”’ 

Strange how he thought of those 
things in this hour, all Eleanor’s 
hopes and dreams and the sweet 
movement of her words. Think- 
ing to save her, he thought only of 
those times they had known 
together, those fears and beauties 
they had shared, and that prayer 
for his chance—his— 

High on the shelf, whiter beneath 
a light covering of dust, was the 
bowl—one task untouched, one 
hope hidden away. He lifted his eyes 
and saw it there now, a sharp outline in 
the dusk of the shop, a jagged thing cut- 
ting into the weariness of his mind. To 
paint that, to make it beautiful for Eleanor, 
to take it to her early in the day, to make 
it his offering. 

“Some old hope,” the doctor had said, 
“to draw her up from herself.” 

Could he paint into that bowl the miracle 
of her recovery? He asked himself that, 
even as he dragged out the small step- 
ladder and mounted to take it down from 
the shelf. It was cold in his hands, heavy, 
even cruel. He set it on the center table 
and stood back to study it. 

“She does not want to live,” the doctor’s 
words echoed in the stillness of the little 
shop, and with a cry, half determination, 
half despair, with a throwing back of his 
head, a clenching of his hands, Sidney 
Clark matched those words with a chal- 
lenge of his own. 

“But she must live—she must live! I 
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The Bowl of Life 


can not let her die—Eleanor—Eleanor—” 

It came to him then, like a leaping of 
inspiration out of the moment, the magic 
and the wonder of their wedding day as 
they had known it. They had been mar- 
ried in the morning about ten, had taken a 
trolley car out into the cool deeps of the 
country, had wandered hand in hand 
through the sunny, May-filled hours of the 
day. And at dusk they had turned back 
to the little house, with the mystery and 
the marvel of Life upon them. 

“Oh, Sidney,” she had cried aloud, and 
her eyes had matched the shining of the 
first evening star. “Oh, I could go on 
living this day forever and ever. I-could 
do that.” 

He had caught her up in his arms and 
carried her into the house. He remem- 
bered it now. 

To take that day, to call it out of the 
past, to paint it in glowing colors of 
the present, to make it live through all 
the future—could he do that? Might she 


How well he chose his colors to fill jn 
form, tints soft and blending, wrought of 
= memory and the iridescent glow of th 

ay! 

Once he got up to stretch his cra 
limbs and to start a fire in the furnag 
preparatory to the firing of the design Upon 
the glass. Then he went back to the mix. 
ing of his colors, his hair damp upon his 
forehead, his eyes strangely bright, his lips 
and cheeks colorless. 

Gray light of dawn found him near th” 
fire, watching the firing of this magical 
flaming thing, the blaze burning into th: 
beauty of his creating, a hope to last hin 
through all his years. 

It was rare and wonderful, this huge 
bowl, glowing in the early morning like 
some rainbow tapestry of color and grac: 
a thing of art—art such as Sidney Clark 
had never dared dream to make it. In his 
weariness of body and mind, it seemed too 
much for him to believe, that out of the 
vision and the strength of his spirit this 

bow] had been wrought, this wor 
. _ finished. 





As the 


Romans Do 
By Aline Kilmer 


HEN I was in Rome, I tried so hard 
To do as the Romans do: 
A bit of a dance and a bit of a song 
With laughter sifting through; 


A careless kiss serenely given 
And a heart held fancy-free. 

It was all very well for the Roman-born, 
But it was not, good for me. 


For I could not dance, and I never could sing, 


And my laughter would not ring true; 
And whenever I gave my lips away, 
My foolish heart went, too. 


So now I'll sit by the Roman road 
And watch the world go by: 

When I see a lass that looks like me, 
“Don’t go to Rome!” I'll cry. 


— : 
Oe ata, He left it to cool, and went to 
lie down on the cot, to relax a mo- 


ment, to forget the long, fevered 
hours of the night. And sleep 
came to him as it comes to a little 
child weary from play, sleep deep 
and untroubled. The sun fos 
high and higher, streaming into 
the shop, touching the bowl ina 
golden halo, darting in beams of 
light upon its polished surface, 
Sidney Clark woke to the daz 
zling and blinding wonder of it. 
He was alarmed at the lateness 
of the hour—eleven o’clock it was 
—and conscious of a gnawing 
hunger. He slipped into his coat, 
caught up his hat, and went out 
to a little café around the corner 
for coffee and rolls. He ate hastily 
and hurried back to the shop. 
He was down on the floor amid 
a litter of newspapers, ready to 
wrap them carefully about the 
bowl, when he heard the chugging 
of a motor before the house. He 
sat back on his heels, straining his 
ears to listen, a fear beating at his 
* heart. 
Was Eleanor—? 


J 








not care to live if he could fix the white 
beauty of that day, so that it might fill 
with its radiance all the blackness of her 
years, fill them and blot them out forever? 

Desire gripped him to a fine frenzy of 
action. He carried the bowl to the work 
bench, cleared away a space, threw his coat 
from him. Bent above the smooth, crystal 
surface, he began to trace in long, sure 
strokes strange, black outlines—a bird on 
a branch, a butterfly with spread wings, 
flowers blooming by the wayside, a sheaf 
of cherry blossoms, the setting of the sun 
on the far horizon, a single star glowing. 
And under the marking of his brush the 
bowl showed in a jumbled network of black 
lines. 

The night wore on. Sounds from the 
street, voices that laughed in passing, auto 
horns, and the swift flare of light up the 
roadway—all these passed away, and there 
was nothing in the night to Sidney Clark 
save this task beneath his hands and the 
hope within his heart of the dawning. 


He sprang up and went out, 
running, and came breathless to 


the steps leading to the front veranda. 


“Hey!” he called. ‘Tell me! What 
is it?” 

From the doorway a man turned to 
him, a man tall and sharp of features, 
and the tone of his words when he spoke 
was quick as. pebbles dashed upon the 
pavement. 

“Does Mr. Clark live here—Sidney 
Clark?” 

Sidney mounted the steps and reached 
out to catch at the railing. ‘“ Yes—thats 
who I am. Did you bring any news?” 

The man frowned at that. ‘‘ My letter— 
didn’t you receive my letter? I mailed 
it to you from New York about three days 
ago.” ; 

‘“‘No,” Sidney said slowly, remembering 
now that for days he had not looked in the 
mailbox. “No, I had no letter.” 

“T’m Monroe,” the man went 01, 
“Basil Monroe. I came to have a look 
at this art work of yours.” 

Sidney gasped (Continued on page 180) 
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These old-fashioned homes persist, but they grow fewer as time goes by, because they are too difficult 


to maintain. 


WHAT 


Woman has not been so much a home-maker as a home-endurer. 


io 








The war set her free 


HOME? 


W. L. GEORGE predicts a world 


that w 


[IS a platitude to remark that the 

word “home” exists only in the Anglo- 

Saxon and Teutonic languages, but a 

platitude is merely a truth that has 
cstown accepted; thus, when we talk of the 
home and strive to make our view world- 
wide, we must extend our rather narrow 
idea of what it represents. In the broad 
sense the home is more than the house one 
Ives In, one’s ways of entertainment, one’s 
cat, one’s dog. The idea of home must 
cover also the relations between the par- 
fats, and those which exist between parents 
and children. In the main, however, the 


i// not hnow the 


home means the conditions under which 
woman performs her domestic tasks. 

If we confine it for a moment to that 
meaning, the home is the organization 
which changes slowest. Kings rise and 
fall, religions wax and wane, but boiled 
bacon is always the same. For boiled 
bacon is not a matter of faith, but of fact, 
and one can not doubt that when the 
prehistoric tribes along the Rhine boiled 
portions of pig, they had to boil them for 
exactly the same time as does the most 
modern chef in the most Ritzian of modern 
Carltons. That is why the home, has 


ANSWET 


become so detestable to many women. 
Loving variety and excitement, as is the 
way of their sex, they find that here is an 
invariable thing—the only invariable thing, 
at least in appearance. 

It is only by force that changes were 
brought about in the white man’s concep- 
tion of home. Force of circumstance is, of 
course, the most effective. It is not so 
much that civilization offers more and more 
labor-saving devices, carpet-sweepers, and 
oven-thermometers; it is that the vast 
resistance against novelty takes its natural 
form. Though (Continued on page 234) 
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This Seal Protects You 


O YOU use our seal of approval as your 

buying guide? The seal service is but 
one phase of the broad service which the Insti- 
tute offers. Every manufacturer whose appli- 
ance has been awarded our endorsement is 
given the right to use this seal on his product. 
Thousands of these seals are being used in all 
parts of the country by manufacturers whose 
names appear on our approval lists. It is for 
you, then, to look for the seal before you pur- 
chase. It will protect you. Lists of appli- 
ances carrying our seal will be sent to you 
gladly upon request. Address Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING INnstiTUuTE, 105 West 39th Street, 
New York City, enclosing a stamp for reply 
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oop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE was 
called in consultation to furnish 
a small house completely on an 
extremely small amount of money. 
It was a problem which called for careful 
planning and considerable manual work to 
curtail expenses. One of the most su 
cessful things accomplished in connection 
with this project was the dyeing of the 
material for the window draperies, couch 
cover, and pillow covers in accordance with 
the color scheme selected by the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Department of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations. 

Since springtime is the season for chang 
ing draperies and slip-covers, there could 
be no more fitting time to tell you just 
how we dyed the draperies, hoping that 
you may be able to rescue your faded 
ones of last summer or make new ones 
for less than you could buy them. 

While the directions followed were those 
outlined by the manufacturer whose dye we 
used, we are deeply indebted to Miss 
Martha Jane Phillips, an expert on colors 
and dyeing, for her services as consultant. 

Unbleached muslin was used for every- 
thing. The color selected for the hangings 
and couch cover was a soft old blue with 
pipings of orange. 

Thematerial to be dyed blue was weighed. 
This is the first essential in dyeing, espe- 
cially when dyeing large quantities. Only 

80 


in this way 
can you be 
sure of the 
exact propor- 
tion of dye 
to use. We 
found that 
when dyeing 
large quan- 
tities of ma- 
terial it was 
not only easi- 
er, but productive of more satisfactory re- 
sults, if the material was divided and asmall 
quantity dyed at onetime. The dye must 
also be accurately measured, so that abso- 
lutely uniform results may be obtained. 

After weighing, the material was boiled 
for fifteen minutes in a solution of soap 
and water and then rinsed. This removed 
all traces of sizing and made the material 
more pliable. 

The INstITUTE has used many forms of 
dye and has found that satisfactory 
results can be obtained with them if 
directions are carefully followed, but for 
this particular piece of work a soap dye 
was selected. To each pound of dry 
material the following formula was used: 
one cake of dye, one pint of hot water, 
four ounces of salt, and three gallons of 
hot water for the dye bath. 

The dye was first made into a solution. 


Correct proportion of dye and material is essential 


Each cake of dye was cut into small pieces 
and placed in a saucepan with two cupfuls 
of hot water. This was permitted to 
simmer until the dye had entirely dis 
solved. This mixture was then strained 
into the dye bath, and for doing this 4 
strainer lined with several thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth was used. When the dye 
bath reached the boiling-point, the wet 
material was entered. Of course, it was 
first shaken and stretched so that the sharp 
creases were taken out. We were also 
particular to have sufficient liquid in the 
dye bath to float the material. Using two 
wooden stirring rods, we kept the material 
in constant motion, stirring first toward, 
then away from, the center. Glass o% 
metal stirring rods taken from towel racks 
might have been better to use, becaus 
they are not absorbent, but since 

wooden rods were used in only one dye, 
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there was no objection to them. The 
material was kept in this simmering 
bath for ten minutes. At the end of this 
time it was lifted out of the dye bath by 
means of the stirring rods, and the correct 
amount of salt was added. 

Before returning the material, we made 
sure that the salt was thoroughly dissolved, 
because if it were not it would have been 
apt to spot the material. We then en- 
tered the material again and continued to 
stir as before. This time the bath was 
kept just below the boiling-point and the 
material kept in it for twenty minutes. 
It is this step in the process which makes 
the color fast. 

The material was then lifted out of the 
dye bath into a tubful of lukewarm water 
for rinsing. A sufficient number of rins- 
ings were given so that the last rinse 
water was perfectly clear. Up to this 
stage the careful worker would have no 
need of rubber gloves, but as the best 
mnsing is done by squeezing 
the water through the fabric, 
a pair of rubber gloves is a 
protection to the hands, es- 
pecially if you are using a type 
of dye which is difficult to 
remove from the hands. 

When the color ceased to 
come out of the material, it was 
wrung from the rinse water. 
After as much water as possible 
was extracted, the material was 
stretched out and shaken until 
as many wrinkles and creases 
as possible were eliminated. 

The material was then hung 
up to dry. At the InstTITUTE 
we had to use indoor dryers, 
but whether the drying is done 
indoors or outdoors,the materi- 
al should be hung out straight 
without any folds. Paper can 
be put over the line to prevent 
the dye staining it. If the dye- 
ingisdoneoutdoors, thematerial 
should not be hung in the sun 
hor permitted to freeze. 

The pressing of the material 
should be done while it is still 
damp. Each part should be ironed per- 
fectly dry before proceeding to the next 
part. This final step in the process is 
quite important, because it will mean just 
the difference between the results produced 

Y an amateur and a_ professional. 

Used as a contrast to the old blue, were 
pillows of soft orange, which were 
Striking, unusual, and very attractive. 
This material was dyed to match a tape 






In this photograph we have shown the complete equipment and supplies needed for dyeing 


purchased at the store and used as a bind- 
ing for the draperies and couch cover, and 
the match was perfect. 

We obtained this shade by mixing to- 
gether several colors, namely; old rose, 
scarlet, and orange. The proportion used 
was 14 cake of old rose, % cake of scarlet, 
and 34 cake of orange. The procedure fol- 
lowed was identical with that previously 
outlined for the blue material. 

In matching colors—or, in fact, doing 
any dyeing—it is a safeguard to experiment 
with a sample of the material, putting it 
through the whole process before attempt- 
ing to dye the large quantity. In this way 
you will be sure that the result will be 
what you expected. Snip off a two-inch 
square of material and boil it the full 
length of time in one-half cupful of the 
dye solution. Add one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and boil for twenty minutes longer. 
Remove from the bath, rinse, dry, and 
If the sample, after ironing, shows 


press. 
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that the color is too light, more dye may be 
added. If too dark, several quarts of the 
dye solution may be removed and the same 
amount of hot water added. A second sam- 
ple should then be tried in the same way. 

The mixing of colors becomes a fasci- 
nating part of dyeing. Any one of the 
popular shades can be obtained by mixing 
two or more colors together. The follow- 
ing formulae are those which one dye 










manufacturer gives for the newer shades. 
By “part,” in each case we mean part of a 
package: tomato, one-half part old rose 
and one-fourth part scarlet; peach, one 
part pink and one-fourth part yellow; 
copenhagen, one part bright blue and one- 
half part old blue; mulberry, two parts 
purple and one part heliotrope; mahogany, 
two parts cardinal and: one part -dark 
brown; saxe blue, one part bright blue and 
one-sixteenth part light green; jade green, 
one-fourth part light green. and one-eighth 
part yellow; negro brown, two parts dark 
brown and one-half part black; burnt 
orange, one-fourth part scarlet and one 
part orange; castor, one-half part gray and 
one part taupe; delft blue, one and 
one-fourth parts old blue; electric blue, 
one part old blue, two parts bright blue 
and one-sixteenth part yellow; midnight 
blue, three parts navy blue and one part 
black; henna, one part scarlet and one- 
half part light brown; tobacco brown, two 
parts light brown and- one-half 
part orange; cordovan brown, 
two parts dark brown and 
one part scarlet; seal brown, 
two parts dark brown, one- 
half part black and _ one- 
fourth part cardinal; battleship 
gray, two parts gray and one 
thirty-second part black. In 
fact, the matching of any color 
or shade is quite possible and, 
requires but little experiment- 
ing on your part. ; 

The dyeing of cretonnes, 
both new and faded, is a story 
by itself. It is an interesting 
and profitable phase of dyeing. 
Many of the inexpensive cre- 
tonnes having a more or less 
atrocious color combination 
can be entirely transformed 
with a little bit of dye. A dip 
in gray dye or sand dye sub- 
dues the glaring colors suffi- 
ciently to produce a very rich 
effect. Faded cretonnes call 
for a much deeper study of 
color, but an entirely new 
effect can be produced by 
selecting perhaps a contrasting color to 
that which predominates in the design. 
This, of course, will change the background 
and probably most of the colors. It may 
also obliterate some of the lighter colors 
which have faded considerably. But the 
effect will be very attractive if you are 
careful to select the right color. 

This is the time when sample dyeing is 
most essential. (Continued on page 182) 

















The Primer of Housework 


Suggestions for 


Spring Renovating 


By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


HERE is not a housekeeper but 

welcomes the first signs that at 

last the time has come to open 

the house and make ready for the 
months. of outdoor housekeeping. The 
time to do this must vary in this wide 
country of ours, but the tasks them- 
selves remain fairly constant. 

With the first breath of mildness, then, 
take off the storm windows and doors if 
you have them. Go over them carefully 
for lights that need replacing or reputtying, 
and for the repainting’ that secures 
longer life. Store them away safely and 
carefully. Be sure that each one 
is tagged with its window number. 
These numbers in duplicate come now 
in thumb-tack form and can easily be 
applied. Time and patience are saved 
by this practice, when they are in- 
stalled in the fall. The house equip- 
ped with weather stripping will, of 
course, not require this task. But in 
both cases screens should be installed 
early, before there can be even a sug- 
gestion of a fly. The house that in- 
stalls screens early and takes them 
down late is the flyless house in real 
fly-time. And just a word about 
screens. If you must replace them, 
this year, by all means do it by screen- 
ing the entire window. Once tried, I 
am sure you will never go back to 
the half-screen window that used to 
satisfy us. 

Lawn furniture, if of iron, may need 
a furbishing up. Wash the furniture 
first and follow with a liquid wax 
polish, rubbing to restore the jet black 
appearance. Even repainting is not a 
difficult job, because it can be done 
on the first glorious out-of-door days 
when any task that takes us outside is 
a welcome one. Use jet black paint 
with the dull finish. Even if the 
chairs are of wood, try this same jet 
black treatment. I believe you will like it 
better than either the green or natural 
wood so commonly used. 

Porch furniture, if of reed or wicker or 
rattan, can be safely scrubbed if it really 
needs it. Finish by rubbing with furni- 
ture polish if you wish to retain the natural 
color. The furniture polish treatment 
should be given alone if the furniture does 
not require scrubbing. Willow furniture 
is more difficult to clean. It never looks 
“as good as new” after washing, so it is 
much better to stain or paint it. An ex- 
cellent two-toned effect is not difficult to 
obtain even by unskilled home painting. 
Choose any desired color combination: 
orange, green, or red with black, and 
“tip-cart” blue with light oak varnish 
make excellent combinations. First paint 
the entire chair with the brilliant color, 
and before it dries at all wipe off with a 
cloth as much of the color as you can, 
leaving it only in crevices, etc. Let it dry 


thoroughly and then apply the top coat, 
using the second color and painting lightly 
to touch only the wiped-over, unpainted 
surface. Ifa light stain or varnish is used 
for this second coat, not so much care is 
needed in the final painting. Re-cover the 
cushions to blend with your new color 
scheme, and you will have new furniture 
for summer use. 

If the porch floors are of wood and you 
use them as rooms, by all means cover 
with linoleum cemented down and waxed. 
It will save you untold work. Choose the 
large tile patterns, red pointed with black, 
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gray pointed with red, or the black-and- 
white block pattern. All of these are 
excellent for porch use. But if the porch 
floors are cement, here is a brand-new 
treatment that will make them as smooth 
as tile and as easily cared for. If the 
cement is of the usual grayish pink tint, 
no color need be used. Simply shellac, 
let dry, and shellac again. But if the 
cement is plain gray and you wish a color, 
use cement paint, tile red or any other color 
you choose, instead of the shellac. In 
cither case finish with paste wax, applied 
warm, and thinned with only enough 
turpentine to allow it to be handled. Be 
sure that you do not make the paste too 
thin. This waxing deepens the pinkish 
color to a tile red. The after-care of the 
floor consists only in dust-mopping and a 
weekly polish with a little liquid wax. 
The floors require no scrubbing. 

Rugs and carpets are always a spring 
consideration. The past season has been 


especially hard on both rugs and hangings 
because of the soft coals we have bee, 
using for fuel. Unquestionably many 
housekeepers may have to resort to mor 
drastic methods than usual. But today 
rugs, even oriental rugs, can be washed 
and cleaned safely, but it should be 
done by skilled hands. Most cities and 
some towns have carpet renovators, and 
even if the rugs must be shipped for 
some distance it is wise to use these expert 
rug cleaners. The cost is not prohibitive, 
especially if you store the rugs during 
the summer months. If it is impossible 
to take advantage of professional 
work, you can try washing them at 
home. Use only the best of neutral 
soaps and a new scrubbing brush that 

is not too coarse. Lay the rug on the 
floor, use a garden cushion to protect 

the knees, and scrub a small area at 
atime. Rinseand wipedry. Do not 

use a circular, scrubbing motion. The 
greatest difficulty lies in producing 
perfectly even cleansing. But with 
care excellent results are possible. 

I know of no better way to makea 

house more comfortable in summer, 
and at the same time lessen housework, 
than to pack away the winter hang- 
ings and cover overstuffed furniture 
with washable covers. If you will 
at the same time pack away all but 
the necessary silver, together with 
the brasses and bric-a-brac, you will 
make the rooms look bigger and 
cooler and more restful, and at the 
same time simplify your own cares. 
Even so simple a thing as the use of 
glass candlesticks instead of those 
that require polishing, like silver or 
mahogany, has an influence in lighten- 
ing summer work. And when fall 
comes, you will enjoy them all the 
more upon their reappearance. 

Next comes the task of packing 
away winter garments, blankets, and wools 
generally. Don’t forget to leave out 
enough wool covers to serve all the beds for 
that occasional cool night we always have 
in summer. I find that the wool-filled puff 
or comfort proves the best selection, 
because its cotton or silk cover does not 
look so warm as even a light wool blanket, 
and the beds can still have their appearance 
of summer dress and ready comfort. Wool 
underwear, cleaned and repaired, can be 
stored in cedar chests or wrapped in moth- 
proof paper or bag in closet or dressef. 
Blankets also, if newly cleaned, can be 
similarly stored. But unwashable gat 
ments, especially men’s suits, should be 
cleaned thoroughly, because moths first 
attack spots of soil. The cleaning may be 
done at home or by a professional. Direc- 
tions were given for this cleaning in the 
Primer for November, 1922. Then immeé- 
diately pack them with a generous quantity 
of any of the (Continued on page 140) 
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When making waffle omelets at the table, keep your sauce hot in a covered dish 


Watfle-lreaen Omecrers 


As Evolved in Good Housekeeping Institute 


AVE you secretly wondered what 
to do with your electric waffle 
iron? To be sure, vou can serve 
waffles only occasionally, but an 

electric waffle iron will prove a means of 
serving to your family and friends many 
novel and delicious dishes, in addition to 
the always popular waffles. For instance, 
tomorrow noon, surprise them with omelets 
cooked 4 la waffle. “Oh,” you say, “they 
do not eat omelets for luncheon. Omelets 
are a breakfast dish.”” That has been true, 
perhaps, but these new waffle omelets may 
be served as the main dish of a luncheon 
or supper, or even as a dessert if of the 
sweet variety. 

Because your electric waffle iron, like all 
electrical devices, will return its best 
service only when cared for properly, a 
few simple directions for its care should 
be a first consideration. The connecting 
cord, perhaps, requires more care than 
any other part. It is made up of fine wires 
covered with insulating material and pro- 
tected by a braiding of silk or cotton. 
Obviously, much twisting or kinking of the 
cord may cause damage. Give careful 
attention, therefore, to the placing and 
connecting of your waffle iron. Since 
waffle irons require as high as 660 watts 
in their operation, they should be con- 
nected to proper capacity outlets. Another 
point in the care of the iron is the cleaning. 
A waffle iron should never be washed. 
When through using it, simply wipe off the 
grid with a piece of crumpled paper. 

In the use of the iron we have found 
that ten to fifteen minutes’ preheating is 
hecessary, after which it should be greased 
lightly if it is being used for the first time. 
Occasionally, you may find a waffle iron 
which does not require greasing even when 
first used. The 
baking of the waffle 
takes from three 
to four minutes, 
allowing from one 
to two minutes for 
heating before each 
waffle, 

Mushrooms are 
reasonable in price, 
so Brown Mush- 
room Sauce may 
3 
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Either canned or 
fresh vegetables are P 
Suitable for mak- 3 
mg these sauces : 


By Ethel M. Dickinson 


be served with your omelets. Make a plain 
omelet as follows: Beat the yolks of four 
eggs until thick and lemon-colored. To 
four tablespoonfuls of flour add three- 
fourths teaspoonful of salt and a speck of 
pepper, and blend well with four table- 
spoonfuls of hot water; then add twos 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter and mix 
thoroughly. Fold in four egg-whites 
beaten stiff and dry. Place from two to 
three tablespoonfuls of the mixture in the 
preheated waffle iron and cook about two 
minutes. Remove the omelet and serve 
immediately with hot Brown Mushroom 
Sauce. 

To make this sauce, melt four table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, blend 
in four tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook 
until thick and foamy. Then add gradu- 
ally, stirring constantly, two cupfuls of 
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hot water in which two bouillon cubes 
have been dissolved, and cook until thick. 
Then add one-half cupful of sautéd mush- 
rooms, one teaspoonful of onion juice, and 
three drops of kitchen bouquet. 

Omelet made according to the above 
directions may be served with creamed 
peas. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in the saucepan. Stir in two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour to which have been added 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and cook 
until thick. Then add gradually one cup- 
ful of scalded milk. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until thick. Remove from the 
fire, add one and one-half cupfuls of 
drained, canned peas, and heat again. 
Pour over the omelet and serve at once. 

If your taste seeks piquant dishes, serve 
your omelet with a Creole Sauce. For 
this, melt in a saucepan one tablespoonful 
of butter and add two tablespoonfuls of 
minced onion, two tablespoonfuls of 
minced celery, four tablespoonfuls of 
finely-chopped, sweet green pepper, and 
cook gently until tender—about ten 
minutes. Then add one-half tablespoonful 
of flour and mix well. Stir in slowly one- 
half cupful of milk and cook until thick, 
and then add gradually one small can of 
tomato soup. Bring to a boil and serve 
at once. 

The cheese lover will greet with delight 
omelets served with a rich Cheese Sauce, 
made by adding from one-half to one 
cupful, as desired, of grated American 
cheese to each cupful of hot white sauce, 
and cooking until the cheese is melted, 
stirring constantly. 

An Asparagus Sauce is sure to please the 
most fastidious. Either canned or cooked 
fresh asparagus may be used. Press 
through a strainer 
enough of the as- 
paragus to measure 
i, one-half —cupful, 
yy and add the 

u strained pulp to 

one and one-half 
cupfuls of White 
Sauce heated thor- 
oughly. Gar- 
nish with a lfew 
asparagus tips. 


: Never wash a waffle 
% iron. Simply wipe 
} off the grid with 
cranpert e 





EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER tells the true story of a 
yellow cat, who paid a debt of gratitude with his life 


T he 


Totem 


Of Amartire 


Iltustrated by Paul Bransom 


of Amarillo before. He was a 

yellow cat who came to us from 

out of. the woods when Brother 
and I still lived in the little log cabin on 
the shores of Puget Sound. And he was, 
in those days, our very special friend. 
His coming to our home was most spectacu- 
lar, and his departure was equally dra- 
matic. As for the grand finale of his story 
as I learned it from those who cared for 
him in-his last “years, it is so curious and 
hints so: much of melodrama that I am 
afraid that some will doubt it. I offer in 
explanation of my belief that it is true, 
only the. fact that Amarillo was always a 
most unusual cat. And the proof of it is 
that he is perpetuated forever in the 
village of Old Man House in a totem pole, 
carved and painted. Only the truly great 
are thus honored by the tribe of Skokomish. 

Amarillo, the yellow one, was born, I 
think, in the woods. And I further believe 
that complete savagery was only a short 
generation behind him. For his ears were 
tufted as are the ears of a bob-cat, and his 
eyes were slanted and amber, so that in 
moments of complete repose he resembled 
a Chinese mandarin pleasantly absorbed 
in thought. 

He had grown up in a region where the 
law was that only the strongest survived. 
He had fought many battles and won 
them, and so. had grown to a size unbe- 
lievable in an ordinary cat, another fact 
which hinted strongly at a parentage hav- 
ing nothing to do with domesticity and 
quiet firesides. 

Still, he had within him the instinct of 
association with man. For when he first 
came to. us, his lovely fur all draggled 
and covered with blood, he was sorely 
hurt and dragged a torn and wounded leg. 
He mewed pitifully and crawled to us, yet 
was afraid to let us touch him, and sprang 
back spitting venomously. But the instinct 
that had brought him down from the 
woods to the little cabin, where he knew 
he would find succor for his hurt, finally 
made him accept us. He let us examine 
the wounded leg, suffered us to bathe it 
and, anoint it with salve. Then, being 
completely unable to hunt or care for 
himself, he allowed us to extend to him 
the hospitality of our home. He came to 
love us, and adopted us, and when he was 
well, he stayed with us and became our 
friend. 

Now Brother and I were so fond of 
Amarillo, the yellow cat, that we saw none 
of his faults; and when they were called 
to our attention by the grown-ups, we 
made excuses for them and pretended that 
they did not matter. For he was our 
constant companion during the day, and 


Pas you have heard me speak 


when I slept out of doors on the camp 
bed, I would, sometime during the night, 
hear his soft ‘‘ Prr-t,” which signified that 
he was about to jump up beside me, and 
then feel the thud of his soft, heavy body, 
as he leaped. But the grown-ups did not 
share our unqualified approval of Amarillo 
and his ways. For he, never having had 
any knowledge of civilization, did not 
know, and could not be taught, that 
chickens were to be respected, and not 
stalked and devoured whenever, he hap- 
pened to be hungry. Neither was it per- 
missible that he should molest the pigeons, 
climb up to the nests and kill their young. 
So, after all persuasion had failed and 
many attempts at discipline, it was decreed 
that Amarillo must go. And Brother and 
I were very sad because of it. 

It was not hard to find a new home for 
him. He was admired by all who saw him, 
and many places were open to our choosing. 
But it was deemed best that he be given 
into the kindly care of a fisherman friend 
of ours. A huge, dark man with kindly 
smiling eyes, a man whose descent was 
traced from Indian and Spanish blood, 
and whose wife and kinsfolk were of the 
tribe of Skokomish. They lived in the 
far-off village of Old Man House, called 
by the Indians, Suquamish. 

They would, we knew, be kind to 
Amarillo. They had no chickens or pigeons 
for him to kill unlawfully, and there were 
rats and much small game in the woods to 
satisfy his hunting instincts. 

So, on the day set for his departure, we 
took our friend, the Yellow One, down to 
the fishing launch which anchored at our 
float, and it was with heavy hearts that 
we set a dish of milk for him upon the 
deck. We hoped that eating would occupy 
his attention and that he would not realize 
until too late that he was going away from 
us. The Indian Fisherman shoved off 
very gently from the wharf and did not 
start the engine until the launch had 
drifted for a hundred feet or more. But 
when the whirring of the fly wheel startled 
Amarillo, and the churning of the propeller 
whirled the water into eddies of white and 
green—then he knew that he was being 
taken away without his will or knowledge. 

He sprang to the gunwale and stood, for 
an instant, gazing out at us, his slanted, 
amber eyes wide with alarm. The Indian 
Fisherman spoke to him soothingly and 
moved toward him with friendly hand 
outstretched. But it was too late. For 
Amarillo, without an instant’s hesitation, 
had leaped. We saw the flash of his yellow 
body as he sprang, and the splash as he 
sank from sight. We cried out, because 
we thought he would drown. But he had 
no idea of coming to such an inglorious 


end. For the next instant he was swim 
ming toward us, easily, powerfully, his 
tufted ears flattened back on his head 
his body a lithe, yellow streak in the 
blueness of the water. When he reached 
the float, he climbed up on it, sat doy 
with perfect composure, and comm 

to wash himself with great earnes 

and poise. He appeared to think no 

whatsoever of the swim he had takeq 
And that day, because of our entreaties 
he was allowed to remain with us. a 

But it was, we knew, only a stay.of 
sentence. On the next day we bade ow 
friend goodby once more. This time the 
Yellow One was fastened in a sack, and 
when the launch started its chugging 
way out into the blueness of the bay, we 
saw the frenzied contortions of the burlay 
bag, and dimly heard protesting yo 
above the throbbing of the engine. We 
watched sadly from the float until the 
fishing launch was but a speck of black 
athwart the jutting greenery of the Point, 
Then it was lost to sight, and we knew that 
Amarillo had gone from us forever. 

In the years that followed, we heard of 
our yellow friend from time to time. Once 
the Indian Fisherman chugged around the 
Point and into our tiny cove specially to 
give us news of him. And once the Old 
Fisherman, who made his home with us, 
put into the village of Suquamish to leat 
at first hand of Amarillo’s welfare. We 
were assured, each time, that the Yellow 
One was well and happy, and that he had 
established a kingship among the lesser 
cats of the village so that there was none 
to dispute his authority. But the details 
of his tempestuous life I did not fully leam 
until, grown out of childhood, and many 
years away from the country of gray 
waters and singing pine trees, I came b 
to the woods and waters of Puget Sound; 
found at Suquamish our beloved 
Fisherman, with no trace of time upon the 
pinkness of his cheeks or within the clear 
twinkling of his eyes; found, too, the 
Indian Fisherman and his wife who had 
given Amarillo shelter; and learned from 
him, and from the Blind Boy who was 
their son, the story of the Yellow Ones 
tragic, triumphant career. 

Now, the Blind Boy was a carver of 
totems. And in the great darkness where 
there was no light, he found solace m 
bringing to remembrance the strange, 
almost forgotten tales of the Indians of the 
Sound. He made them live again, cul 
ningly carved into symbols upon pine 
poles, and he painted them carefully, 
under the watchful eye of those who could 
see. There is today, in the open squale 
of the village, a totem pole that the Bl 
Boy made. (Continued on page 242) 
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The recent visit of 
Couée makes this 
the most pertinent 
question of the hour— 


jo Cures, 


Doctor or Paticat? 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Illustrated by John R. 


F ALL the healing principles laid 
down by Emile Coué, that widely- 
known and much-discussed latter- 
day exponent of the art of curing 

disease by suggestion, there is none on 
which he is more insistent than the 
doctrine that when cures are effected, it is 
always through power latent in the sick 
themselves. To the unfortunates who 
flock to his clinics, with results often ex- 
ceeding their expectations, Coué reiterates 
in effect: 

“Your healing will be not through my 
power, but through your own. You carry 
within yourselves the instrument of your 
well-being. I am merely an agent helping 
to set in motion the forces you possess. 
You are the pilots of your destiny, the 
shapers of your weal or woe.” 

For thus insisting, as for his fervent 
stressing of the supremacy of mind over 
matter, Coué has been accused of preaching 
a mischievous medical mysticism. And 
among those not troubled by the mystic 
implications of his teachings, there are 
many who feel that he underestimates the 
part he himself plays in effecting the recov- 
eries that undeniably have been brought 
about through his ministrations. They 
can not or will not believe that, unknown 
to themselves, they are in possession of 
forces enabling them to cope with the 
forces of disease. Yet actually, quite apart 
from the dogmatic assertions of Coué and 
his disciples, no fact would seem to be more 
definitely established. Evidence support- 
ing it 4 derivable, not merely from cures 


Meeting the Plague in the desert, a 
traveler asked him where he was 
going. “I am going to Bagdad,” said 
the Plague, “and there I will kill 
five thousand 'people.”” Next year 
the traveler again met the Plague 
and reproached him with, “You killed 
fifty thousand people in Bagdad, in- 
stead of five.’’ “‘Not so,” was the 
Plague’s response. “‘I killed only five 
thousand; the rest died from fright” 


demonstrably effected through mental 
means alone, but also from cures in which 
drugs and other extraneous physical factors 
have been employed. 

The keenest among physicians have 
always appreciated this. “Vis medicatrix 
naturae,’’—the healing power of nature— 
is a phrase voicing a sentiment entertained 
by physicians of antiquity. Of physicians 
of today there are not a few willing to make 
the candid admission: 

“What drugs and medicines do is at 
most to remove obstructions so that the 
life forces may have a better chance to do 
their work. The real healing process is not 
in the drug, but must be performed by the 
operation of the life principles within the 
patient.” 

Only a short while ago I chanced upon 
an able discussion of the progress of serum 
and vaccine therapy in the modern warfare 
against germ-caused diseases. The con- 
clusion reached was: 

“The general truth emerges that often, 
if not always, there is a marked difference 


Flanagan 


between the action of a drug ‘in vivo’ and 
‘in vitro,’ in the living body and in the 
test tube. Ehrlich himself, if I remember 
right, has shown that salvarsan acts 
effectively upon spirilla not by itself but 
when, for instance, an extract of liver cell 
is added. In other words, even with the 
most wonderful and specific and perfectly 
adapted of drugs, there is needed some- 
thing done by the body itself for itself. 
At the moment of the greatest triumphs of 
artificial therapy the ‘7s medicatrix naturat 
is found to have been there all the time, and 
to be indispensable.” 

Similarly in the case of that most modem 
of medical developments, radiotherapy. 
Evidence accumulates, particularly as te 
gards the healing action of rays of the sua 
in tuberculosis, rickets, etc., that whatever 
direct destructive action the rays may have 
on disease germs and diseased body cellsis 
insignificant compared with the stimu 
lating influence exercised on the norm 
processes of growth and repair. So that 
here, too, there seems to be “the indis 
pensable minimum for which we depend 
upon ourselves alone and without which 
no man can help us.” : 

Still more noteworthy is the cifcullr 
stance that among physicians generally 
there is an increasing tendency, as regat 
many of the commoner diseases to wile 
mankind is subject, to abandon drug medi- 
cation and prescribe instead hygienic mea 
ures, and above all, measures in the realm 
of mental hygiene. This tendency wo 
be more marked (Continued on page 174 





Just treat your hunger 
to this Vegetable Soup / 


You'll forget all the other vegetable 
soup you’ve ever tasted—Campbell’s 
is so rich and hearty and delicious! 
Every spoonful of it is heavy with 
luscious and tempting vegetables. 
Every spoonful is a real delight to your 


appetite. Fifteen different vegetables, + 
the choice of the finest gardens, are ; * oe Jose Gamment Com . 

3 in it, blended with invigorating meat ne 
n vivo’ and } oan - 
ind in the broth, substantial cereals, fresh and : eT 
—— tlavory herbs. Thirty-two ingredients 
itself ba in all. Baby limas, little peas, sweet 
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for it turnips, chopped cabbage, selected _ Eat your Campbell’s daily! 
— celery, big barley grains, alphabet 
time, and I macaroni, okra, a touch of onion, 
st moder French leeks and parsley fresh from our 
on own farms! Taste its wonderful flavor! 
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Turn 
hack 
the years 


in figure— 
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HEALTH and HAPPIN 


St Oe og 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 
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OUTHFUL trimness and 

well-being comes with the 
wearing of La Camille. It is the 
perfected new type of corset 
Low-topped, light - boned, dainty 
as the finest underthings—and 
visible only in its benefits. 


They take up the little, ar 
noying troubles that may 
come to you, and give 
you counsel. They talk of 
cunning cribs, and fittings for 
the nursery; they even include 
three patterns from which 
you can design any number 
of cunning little dresses and 
petticoats and wrappers. 

This material has been carefully arranged in 





FEW young mothers realize 


A Service for 
the Mother- 
to-be and the 
Baby-to-Come 


how completely the 
health and happiness of the 
little son or daughter is in 
their power. Few mothers 
understand the supreme ne 
cessity of endowing their 
child with a constitution that 
will give it a peaceful, un- 
troubled life. Few young 
mothers know that upon their own health and 


The support of La Camille is 
essential to the back and abdo- 
men-—its suppression of surplus 
flesh is gentle and modish. 
Above all it is the corset of com- 
plete comfort, through these 
exclusive features: 














Ventilo Back Lox-It Clasp 
Ventilo Front Shield 
Bendilo Flexible Top 


Fitted to your individual model of 
La Camille, your friends will com 
pliment vour slender lines and the 
excellent fit of vour d You 
willrevelinnew grace and well-being 


INTERNATIE (Or O) 4) Ou i ©) 
121-139 Union Ave Aurora, Ill 
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Picture story of our famous 2- 
reelfilm. Portravs living exam 
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corseting and c t fitting; 
close-ups and X-Ray views 
Interesting and valuable 
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their own scheme of living rests the burden of 
their child’s health. And upon that health of 
mother and child rests the happiness of both 
in years tocome. Health is the first requisite 
of happiness. 

For years Goop HousEKEEPING has felt the 
need of prospective mothers for wise counsel 
which they could trust implicitly. And at 
last the service is ready, a service by a skilled 
physician who is more than a skilled physician 
—a skilled mother. 

We have asked Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon to write for you a series of articles that 
will guard in every way the health and happi- 
ness of the mother-to-be and the baby-to-come. 
For six years Dr. Kenyon was associated with 
Dr. Holt, at the Babies’ Hospital. in New 
York City. For three years she was super- 
visor of the health work of the Y. W. C. A. 
Now she is prominent as a practicing physician 
and as a lecturer on the care of children, at 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 

These articles discuss every branch of prepa- 
ration for the baby. They tell you the simple, 
healthful foods that build a perfect child. 


a series of seven pamphlets, of the most con- 
venient size. Each pamphlet covers a month, 
and tetls you just what should be done in that 
montu. Everything is systematized, scheduled, 
so that the right things are done at the right 
time. ‘fhese pamphlets will be sent you month 
by month, just as you need them. I{—for in- 
stance—you have completed the first four 
months of your pregnancy, we will send th: 
first four pamphlets all at once, and then th: 
rest at regular intervals. 

This series does not in any way attempt to 
fill the place of a physician. In fact, the first 
advice you will find in them is to go to 4 
physician at once and continue your visits 
regularly up to the time of actual childbirth 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you expect 
your baby. Each month you will receive 4 
letter from Dr. Kenyon. mailed in a plait 
envelope so that no one will know the contents 

Address all inquiries to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HovuSeKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street New York City. Do not 
send mail to Dr. Kenyon personally. 











Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 

ion—11 Orpheum Arcade 
He wett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl Sc. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Baltimore—-325 North Charles Sc. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th Se, 
Boston—Jordan Hip 
ave t—W. K. Mollan 

pre-41¢ Fees Se. 
Buffalo—639 Main Sc. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
Chicago—}3° E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
(1059 Leiand (near Broadway) 

Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen_ Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Creenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bidg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithiaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, ToddCo. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach—Farmers Bank, 3rd & Pine 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad Se. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans— 109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. 1.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 

















































































































Gn Comfortable Shoes 
_Youil Gnjoy Your Opring Clothes 


OW colorful the 
shops are this time 
of year, with their 
showings of smart Spring | 
costumes! You stand before 















stiff, unyielding shoes, your gen- 
eral health and energy suffer. 


Good Looking Shoes 


Cantilever Shoes are made with 
consideration for the good taste 
of smartly dressed women, as 


their windows and imagine well as for the requirements of 
the foot. The neatly rounded toe 


yourself looking your best in pestis Th i 

; > room.. The natura 
this, that and the other, which ~ sole line has not detracted from 
you decide to purchase. You see the pleasing swing of the shoe. The low, 


. : medium or Cuban heels are in accord with 
y é 
yourself wearing them for shopping, the dictates of the best style authorities for 


an afiernoon of Bridge, motoring daytime wear. The flexible arch which 
out into the country, or a pleasant gently rapes regen 7 as foot gives 

to the ftuota trig, well-fitte appearance 
stroll on Sunday. But these, and seidom found in shoes that do not follow 
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For sister 


and 
all the family 


Boott ToweEts are for 
every day and every- 
body. They are used 
for face and hands and 
for bath towels and all 
purposes. 


Boott Towels are 
sturdy, absorbent, and 
good-looking. They of- 
fer a surface delightful 
to the skin. They are 
inexpensive, and are 
sold by all dealers in 
packages of six. 


Boott Toweling may 
be purchased from your 
dealer. You can then 
maketowels of all kinds, 
bureau scarfs, bibs, and 
aprons at small cost. 


Send thirty cents for sample 
hemstitched towel 18" x 36" cut size. 


BOOTT MILLS 
Lowell, Mass., Dept. HA3 
When buying look for this label 


on package, or ‘‘Boott Mills’’ 
on the selvage. 
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This charming house cost only $6500, complete, including heating plant. 
Ask the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau for Home Plan 654H 


THIRTY-FIVE WAYS 
TO KEEP DOWN 
BUILDING COSTS 


By Robert Taylor Jones 


Technical Director, The Architecis’ Small House 
Service Burcau of The United States, Inc. 


HAT will your new home cost? 
Where and how can you save money 


without giving up the conveniences, 
comforts, and things you want? 

Let us look the facts squarely in the face. 
Suppose, like thousands of other people, you 
want to build a small home. Let us say your 
building budget, including house and lot, is 
not more than $6500. Suppose you have been 
shopping around getting prices here and there, 
studying equipment, materials, and other 
things, and you have found the home you want 
exceeds your budget by $1500 or $2000? 
What will you do? 

Certainly, like all home builders, you will 
insist on building a home that will be sub- 
stantial and which will command a high re-sale 
value if it becomes necessary for you to sell. 
You will not entertain the idea of skinning the 
job and building poorly, even though in this 
way you might build the house and beat the 
game. It then comes down to how and where 
to save without lessening the service and 
durability of your home. In your case, like 
thousands of others, it is not a question of 
what you want, but what you can afford. At 
the very beginning you are faced with the 


| obstacle of a limited budget. 


The first cost of building a home is a big 
problem in these days, even though, in many 
cases, materials and equipment cost less than 
formerly. It is true that a home constructed 
of the most permanent material and com- 
pletely equipped is, in the long run, the least 
expensive, and it commands better re-sale 
value. But you are faced with the necessity 
of selecting materials and equipment whose 
iritial cost will come within your budget, even 
though these things may not be the ones you 


want. Your problem, then, is to determine 
what you can omit, and what materials and 
equipment can be substituted, without in any 
way interfering with the quality, service, and 
good architecture of your home. 

This can be done. For example, take the 
small Colonial home illustrated on this page. 
This home has been erected many times during 
the past year. In general the complete costs 
have ranged between $6500 and $10,000. 
These costs have been affected by market con- 
ditions and by varying contractors’ profits, 
but most largely by kinds of materials and 
equipment demanded by owners. The $6500 
home is in no way inferior to the $10,000 one 
in so far as comfort and conveniences are con- 
cerned. The $10,000 home means that some 
home builder demanded the very best of every- 
thing. He insisted upon extra fittings, extra 
plumbing and heating, extra quality of materi- 
als and finishes. 

In general there are two ways to erect any 
kind of a building at less expense. The first 
is to get through competition a contractor who 
will agree to build your home at a fair price. 
The second and perhaps more important way 
is to reduce your requirements. Your home 
will cost more or less depending upon the 
quality of materials used in the building and to 
what extent your home is completed. so 

When it comes to selecting a contractor, It Is 
best to take bids from a number of contractors. 
This method is an old and well-established 
yractice. In substance it amounts simply to 
seer ar to find out who will give you most 
for the least money. Generally speaking, the 
best form of contract is the one known as the 
“general” contract, in which one single con- 
tractor builds the major portion of your home. 
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Bese rena nnte S04 as, ats Real Naptha! 
— SO ae You can tell 


by the smell 











ealthier homes With geass i z 
the sanitary housecleaner 





Begin your Spring cleaning this year by 
buying a 10-bar carton of Fels-Naptha Soap 
at your grocer’s. Your house will be cleaner; 
your work, easier; and your health, and 












Makes dishes really clean 






‘ Fels-Napth kes sh york of 
that of your family, safeguarded. a bossaue jobs Won't baum 
Sanitary! Fels-Naptha Soap discourages ee Rie 






germ life by completely removing grease- 
spots and other dirt-patches where germs 
camp and multiply. Fresh air, sunshine, 
Fels-Naptha Soap—three great purifiers. 
Fels-Naptha does all housecleaning and 
laundry work more quickly, safely and 
thoroughly because it is really two cleaners 














Removes spots from rugs 






in one: a soap-and-water cleaner, and a The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
issolves grease— s 
napthacleaner. To get Fels-Naptha bene- onan he ee 





etc. Try it. 





fits, you must use the original and genuine 
naptha soap—Fels-Naptha! 

It is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real 
naptha in a way that brings out the best 
in these two great cleaners. Order 

















Fels-Naptha Soap today. Fine for washing-machine 
Fels-Naptha, in the washing-ma- 

Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2c in stamps : = . ait < 
TEST for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. chine, loosens the dirt betore _— 





Start to use the electricity. Chip 
it in and dissolve, or make 
a sOap-paste. 























The 10-Bar Carton 


The convenient way to buy Fels-Naptha 
is in the carton shown above. Ten full- 







Renews 
painted woodwork 
Like a fresh coat of enamel, 
Fels-Naptha restores to 
woodwork the ‘“‘smile’’ 
that dirt has masked. 





size bars, neatly packed. Directions 
inside each red-and-green wrapper. 
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This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer's protec- 
tion when buying and 
his pride ever after. 


Intimate Pieces 


of Old-Time Charm 


d iss very interesting group, for library or living room, fulfills most 
delightfully a need apparent today — that of occasional pieces for 


the home. 


Made throughout of all American walnut, developed in deep, rich 
tones of brown, each piece is designed for intimate, affectionate usage. 
Faithful in spirit to their aristocratic forebears of the 18th century, each 
is typical of the quality and honest craftsmanship that for over 60 years 
have distinguished Berkey & Gay Furniture. 


Wherever shown this month, they may be purchased at these prices: 


Bookcase . $115 Easy Chair (Tapestry) . . $75 
Table ... 100 Armchair (c2P@un 8st) . . 48 
To these prices, your Berkey & Gay merchant will add freight 
charges. 


In establishing a price which’shall be uniform throughout the country, 
Berkey & Gay are giving you a yardstick by which to measure furniture 
value. Henceforth you may buy, secure in the knowledge that you are 
receiving quality and design of the highest order, at a price which is 
not only standard, but which is the lowest possible for furniture of 
real worth and known value. 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing this interesting group, to- 
gether with name of nearest Berkey & Gay merchant, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


452 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West goth Street 


(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant) 
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35 Ways to Keep Down 
Building Costs 


The contracts for heating, plumbing, and elec. 
tric wiring are given to sub-contractors, the 
remainder of the work being performed by the 
general builder. Your general contractor jg 
thus made responsible for turning over the 
completed building to you in acceptable cop. 
dition, and you have one person only to look 
to for the completion of the work and the 
correction of errors. 

When there is great uncertainty about the 
total cost of materials and the contractor js 
unable to tell exactly what the total cost of 
your home will be, the “cost plus fixed fee” 
form of contract serves very well. This 
scheme provides that you pay directly for labor 
and materials as they go into the building, the 
bills for which the contractor must regularly 
present to you. You pay the contractor ap 
additional, agreed upon-sum for his profit. 

Almost every clause of the building specif- 
cation has in it an element which charges your 
purse with expense. It is impossible in a story 
of this kind to go into these matters in detail, 
To protect your interest it is best to employ 
your local architect to assist you in these 
matters. His wide experience and knowledge 
about things of this kind and his information 
about the local market will be an asset to you 
on which you can profit. You will find his 
charge very reasonable. As a matter of fact, 
an architect’s service will probably cost you 
‘nothing, for he will enable you to avoid mis- 
takes and he will assist you in making pur- 
chases to your advantage which should more 
than balance his fee. 

A third method of building is by day 
labor. You let all of the many sub-con- 
| tracts for the work yourself. This is gen- 
|erally not a good scheme, for it eliminates 

| the skill of the general contractor, and you 
|must substitute for his direction that of 
your own. Unless you are very familiar with 
materials and labor, and are able to solve 
| the many problems that invariably arise in 
| building, you should not try this method. 
Mistakes will be made which will balance a 
large part, if not all, of a contractor’s reason- 


| able profit. 


| 


| 








| must be prepared to make sacrifices. 


Reduce Your Requirements 
The second and more direct way for you to 
decrease costs is to reduce your requirements. 
This means that you ask only for those things 
for which you are in a position to pay. 
A house of five or six rooms built in a most 


} economical way can easily be made to cost 


from $1000 to $2500 more by installing the 
best of everything throughout the home. 
You thus face the necessity of deciding just 
what equipment you can afford and what your 
purse will permit in buying materials and 
finishes. 

The following list is a representative group 
of items you must consider. The subject 1s 
barely introduced. There are hundreds of 
things like these about the house. If your 
funds are limited, you must reduce qualities 


| in order to get the conveniences you must have. 


Some of the items suggested will affect per- 
manently the appearance and re-sale value of 
your home. Some of the items involve less 
expenditure at first, but greater expense at 
last. If you do not have the capital to invest 
as an initial home-building expenditure, you 
Do not 
make sacrifices that will lessen the durability 
of your home, such as reducing the size of 


| studs and joists, or using two coats of paint 


where three coats should be applied. It is 


better to omit a porch, or expensive cabinet 
work, for things of this kind can be added 
later. The suggestions are based on a home of 
from five to six rooms, outside dimensions 
25x30 feet. The values listed are approximate 
and will vary in different localities. They will 
also vary with the size of the house. To get 
the exact figure in each case, you must obtain 
costs from your local market. 
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Lower in height! 
Glides under low 

laces — saves hav- 
ing to move furni- 
ture to clean. 







It is light! Aston-- } 
ishingly light, con- fj 
sidering its sturdy, 
durable construc- 
tion. 










Non-marring grip! 
Aluminum - capped 
fibre hand grip pre-, jf 
vents marring walls jf 
or furniture. 





















Adjusts from 
above! The turn of 
athumb nut adjusts 
it ioe rm of vary- oe ” : = 7 
ing thickness. “3 : 


Strong suction! 
More than enough 
air to suction off 
beaten-out, swept- 
up and surface dirt. 





























Most durable bag! 
Reinforced where 
wear comes and held 
so it does not drag 
on floor. 


A Wonderful New Hoover 


Lighter, handsomer, better—the finest electric cleaner for the 
home ever devised by the industry’s oldest and largest maker 































Belt life doubled! 
Brush revolves with 
80 little friction that 
belts last twice as 
long. 


All that has been learned in building those more than a million 
Hoovers now rendering superlative satisfaction the world over, is 
embodied in this wonderful new light Hoover. 





New attachments? 
They clean most 
efficiently with the 
strong suction that 
is provided. 

















The result is an electric cleaner such as the world has not seen 
until now. 

It utilizes, of course, those three vitals of thorough cleaning —beat- 
ing, sweeping and suction—but in a manner which widens the 
range of cleaning efficiency and gives a greater power to increase 
the life and beauty of floor coverings of all kinds. 

Despite its great superiority, this new Model 541 is obtainable at the 
same moderate priceasits celebrated predecessor, the Hoover Special. 











Do not, therefore, buy an electric cleaner until you have had an 
opportunity to judge this latest Hoover. 






VY, Have an immediate home demonstration—no obligation. 
fo} ( ( Phone any Branch Office or write us for names of Author- 
7 ized Dealers. Easy payments soon pay for a Hoover. 
THe Hoover Company, NortH Canton, OuHI0 
Ball; Bearing The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners Athadmaneneeaee 
: g; The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario nect easily! New 





lighter load on mo. 
tor. Bearings should 
therefore last for- 
ever, 





“Converter ‘permits 
instant connection 
of air attachments. 
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It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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TYLE that becomes! Every woman tries to 
find it. How few succeed! 

For thirty years Printz designers have met 
this demand with smart originations in coats, suits 
and dresses which embody the newest mode 
approved by Paris. And always fabric and tailor- 
ing add unvarying quality and beauty to every 
garment. 

Today Printz models offer a new and more 
personal version of the mode. Through the art 

of lines, style is “personalized” to become the 
various types of normal figures. 

Printzess suits, wraps and dresses for Spring 

are now being shown at one of the better stores 
in your city. The values are quite unusual at 
these prices: Coats, $25 to $95; Suits, $25 to $95; 
Dresses, $25 to $55. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Paris CLEVELAND New York 


“The identification of a smart garment” 


\s) regis: sige A ae " 3 
ey ied 3 4] 


SINCE 1693 


© 1923, The Printz-Biederman Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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35 Ways to Keep Down 
Building Costs 


1, Omitting basement partitions will gaye 
you from $50 to $150. 

2. A fireplace with mantel and all that jt 
involves in labor and materials will cost from 
$250 to $400. 

3- A brick base course will improve the 
appearance of your home and will increag 
the re-sale value. It will cost from $50 t 
$150 more than a cement finish on the rough 
foundation wall. 

4. Built-in fittings in the kitchen may cog 
you from $100 to $300, depending upon their 
design and extent. It might be les: expensive 
for you to do without these, at least tem 
rarily, substituting therefor one of the ready. 
made devices of this kind. Unless the built-in 
fittings are extremely well designed, the ready. 
made kitchen cabinets are preferable, and 
they may cost you less money. 

5. A built-in refrigerator with waste and 
platform and outside icing is more expensive 
than a separate refrigerator not so advan. 
tageously equipped. You may save from $2; 
to $50 on this item. 

6. If you omit the porch you may save from 
$300 to $600. 

7. If you do not glaze the porch, you may 
save from $100 to $300. 

8. Screening the porch is an extra expense, 


More Ways to Save Money 


9. Many home plans call for twelve-inch 
foundation walls to comply with the building 
codes of certain cities. If you live where 
restrictions do not require this thickness, you 
may reduce it, thus lessening the cost. It is 
agreed by architects that a well-constructed 
brick or concrete wall, nine inches in thickness, 
is sufficiently substantial for the ordinary 
small house. 

10. Perhaps you do not need to finish 
all the rooms just now. Omitting the plaster 
finish, flooring, and wood trim in rooms to be 
finished later will save something, though it 


‘would be cheaper in the long run to have all 


the work done at once. 

11. All exterior wooden walls should be 
insulated with a special insulating mat, for this 
makes it possible to keep the house warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. You can not 
afford to omit this material in regions of severe 
winters. If you live where the climate is mild, 
you may be justified, in view of limited funds, 
in cutting down on this item. An expense of 
$75 to $150 is involved. Remember that the 
cost of insulation pays itself out through 
decreased coal bills. 

12. Fire stopping is recommended by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. It is 
designed to reduce losses by fire in frame 
buildings. Installation of materials for this 
purpose involve an expense of from $50 to 
$150. Whether or not you can omit it depends 
upon the location of your building with respect 
to the fire limits and the extent of your home 
building budget. d 

13. Stock moldings, fittings, doors, and 
sash cost less than articles of this kind made 
to special order. Have your plans call for 
stock devices wherever possible. If your local 
dealers do not carry the exact profiles and sizes 
wanted, permit them to substitute what they 
have, provided it is approximately the same 
in size and quality. Special millwork will cost 
you a great deal more. 

14. If you stucco the exterior of your house, 
be prepared to spend from $150 to $250 more 
than for wood fnish. If you build it of brick, 
the initial extra expense will be in the neigh- 
borhood of from $400 to $800 more than for 
the average wooden finished house, and more 
if very expensive brick are used. Remember, 
however, that a home finished with exterior 
walls of masonry may give you a better fire 
insurance rate, and it does mean a great savilé 
in painting in the future and less deprec jation. 
Even though the initial cost of permanent 
materials is more, the final cost is less, but you 
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Use the cold cream that is made with a specially light oil—You.will love the 


way it leaves your skin feeling fresh and supple 


Cleanse with this specially light cream 


Feel the difference in your skin—instantly 


AVE you the fresh smocth skin you 

would like to have, or is your com- 
plexion dull, lifeless? Just the care you 
give it makes all the difference. Unless you 
keep it always fresh and pliant, it grows 
duller and coarser every year. 


For real freshness and brilliancy in these 
days of city soot and dirt, you must give 
your skin much more than the ordinary 
washing. Pond’s Cold Cream was specially 
developed to meet this need for a thorough 
yet soft cleansing. It contains exactly the 
right amount and kind of oil to penetrate 
the pores and bring out every dulling dirt 
particle that has worked itself in. 

If your skin is too dry it will absorb just 
the amount of oil it needs— become soft 
and smooth as you like to have it. And 
the superfluous fat of excessively oily skins 
is removed with the dirt by this fine oil. 
Your face will be fresh, stimulated. It will 
have a delightful smoothness. 

his thorough cleansing never leaves your 
skin rough or heavy with cream. It is 
the special light consistency of Pond’s Cold 
Cream that makes you definitely prefer 
it to the heavier creams. Smocth on this 





cream every night. Let it stay a minute, 
then wipe it off on a soft cloth. The differ- 
ence in the feel of your skin will charm you. 


* * * 


Of course, to keep your complexion per- 
fectly smooth and brilliant another cream 
is absolutely necessary for daytime use, a 
cream without a drop of oil. Even when 
you are most fatigued Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream will freshen your skin instantly, 
take away the tired drawnness, leaving it 
soft and velvety. Your powder, too, will 
cling for hours to its smooth surface. At 
the same time this wonderful cream pro- 
tects you from the ageing effects of re- 
peated exposure to sun, cold, wind. 

Both creams are so finely proportioned 
they cannot clog the pores. Neither will 
promote the growth of hair. The Pond’s 
Extract Company, New York. 

















The Pond’s Extract Co., 
135M Hudson St., New York 







for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


: Name 





GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 
of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each cream 









Street__ 
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0A Dehcious Tea Dainty 
In Two Minutes! 


Mix a chocolate paste from cocoa and 
condensed milk. Use any tea wafer. 


Spread the wafer with the 
chocolate paste, 


Dip the wafer into a dish of 
Dromedary Cocoanut. 


A delicious tea dainty in 
two minutes! 


ERE IS a tea dainty that is simple and 
H delicious. It can be made in two 
minutes and right at the tea table if you 
wish! 

How many times have you longed for some- 
thing new to serve with tea—something that 
your guests will exclaim about—something 
that will make your function stand out in their 
memory. 


Try this recipe; it is pictured at the left. 
Simple—delicious—different—that describes 
Dromedary Cocoanut Chocolate Dips; and 
many different kinds of wafers can be used to 
vary the flavor, 


Now that you know this simple method, 
try it with other dishes; and, to make sure of 
the rich, full flavor of cocoanut, ask your gro- 
cer for Dromedary Cocoanut, the only cocoa- 
nut guaranteed to retain its original tenderness 
and moisture in the ever-sealed container. ° 


Send for the new Dromedary Book, “One Hundred 
Delights.” It contains one hundred unusual recipes 
for the use of Dromedary Cocoanut, Dromedary Dates 
and Dromedary Sliced Peel. Address Department 94 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
BEACH & WASHINGTON STS.,NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK - SAN JUAN + LONDON - SMYRNA BUSSORAH - PARA 


An unlimited number of guests can be 
served in a few moments. 


‘Dromedary | 
Cocoanut | 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the last shred 


Go.ipen Dates from the Garden of Eden. 


Sticep Peer, the choicest 


of citron, orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one package. 
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35 Ways to Keep Down 
Building Costs 


may not have the capital for a building of 
superior equipment. 

15. Wooden shutters at your windows wil 
cost from $60.00 to $80.00. Do not think of 
these as being merely ornamental. They haye 
a real usefulness, especially in summer time 

16. Concrete or hollow tile block foundation 
walls or walls of brick may be less expensive 
in your locality than poured concrete wall 
You must investigate this. e 

17. If the basement excavation is in clay 
perhaps you can use the excavation cut fo, 
one side of the concrete forms. There would 
be a saving in doing so. Some building codes 
however, do not permit this. If the work i 
well done, however, it is quite satisfactory, — 

18. Hardwood floors cost more than soft 
wood. In every kind of wood there are vari. 
ous grades with varying degrees of expense, 
For example, as between the first and second 
grades of plain oak flooring, there may be 4 
difference of $50 in the cost of building your 
home. The medium grades are durable, and 
if the millwork is well done, and you haye 
good workmanship with good painting, staip. 
ing, and filling, the appearance will be fine, 


Valuable Expedients 


19. The cost of wood trim varies ag the 
cost of flooring does. Soft .wood is less ex. 
pensive than hardwood for this purpose. Soft 
woods such as fir and pine can be used to 
advantage and at a saving, especially if they 
are to be painted. Some of the inexpensive 
woods, such as cypress or poplar, stained or 
oiled, are very beautiful. 

20. When you have the woodwork finished, 
consider the relative expense of stain and var- 
nish, painting, and enamel work. Stain and 
varnish will, as an average, cost from $30 to 
$40 less than paint. Three coats of paint can 
be had for $30 to $40 less than three coats of 
paint and two coats of enamel. 

21. The initial cost of wood shingles is 
generally less than that of other materials for 
roofing, although, of course, they are les 
durable than some others such as stone or tile 
and the ordinances of some cities do not class 
them as fire-resisting. If you have the wood 
shingles stained, be prepared to pay from $20 
to $30 more. If the shingles are dipped, the 
expense will be increased. 

22. Wide siding costs almost twice as much 
as Narrow siding. 

23. A clothes chute will cost $15 to $25. 

24. In selecting your bathtub, lavatory, 
and kitchen sink, you will find that you can 
have these made either of solid china ware or ot 
iron coated with enamel. The china ware has 
certain advantages in the way of appearance 
and ease of keeping clean, but the enameled 
iron is less expensive. 

2s. A recess bathtub will cost from $30 
to $40 more than a leg tub. Observe the 
different materials and designs in which these 
fixtures are offered. There is a wide range o 
expense. 

26. Vitreous china lavatories, however 
desirable their qualities, cost more than the 
enameled iron ones. There is an item 0 
approximately $15 to $30 here. The “pop-up 
type of lavatory waste costs from $4 to # 
more than the chain and plug device. Cor 
sider whether or not you can afford a pedest 
lavatory. The wall-hung type will cost less. 

27. Enameled iron tubs and sinks are made 
in many designs; some of these have aprons 
or fronts, and some have simple rims. The 
rimmed types cost much less than the others. 

28. There are many types of water closets, 
tanks, and seats. The simple ones are sats 
factory if well made. You can save $40 to $50 
by selecting a simple and economical fier, 

29. The kitchen sink is usually made 0 
enameled iron. Sinks with aprons or Wl 
drain-boards cast on are more expensive than 

| those without either or both of these. 


| 


| wooden drain-board is less expensive than on 


i 
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35 Ways to Keep Down 
Building Costs 


of enameled iron. Combination hot and cold 
water faucets cost from $5 to $7.50 more than . 
faucets. 
Personal preferences in regard to the 
kind of heating are usually fixed, but you may 
not be able to buy the particular kind of a 
heater you prefer. In order to have your house, 
‘ou must be prepared here, as elsewhere 
throughout the building, to take what you can 
afford to buy. Do not make the mistake of 
installing a cheap heating device of any kind, 
but if you are trying to reduce the heating 
expense to a minimum, do not use expensive 
fittings and equipment. — 
zr. A heat regulator is a desirable device. 
It will assist in decreasing your fuel cost. It 
may be outside of your initial funds. They 
cost from $50 to $150. 

32, There are many forms of radiator 
valves—the leak-proof type, indicator type, and 
others of a more simple kind. Compare the 
costs, Take what you can afford. 

33. The high type of. steam or hot water 
radiator costs less than the low type, but the 
former can not go under windows, and may 
thus interfere with placement of furniture. 

34. Automatic humidifying devices cost 
more than those operated by hand. 

35. The quality and degree of insulation 
wed on the heating pipes has a direct in- 
fluence on the initial costs. 

There are thus listed some practical ways 
to assist you in reducing the cost of your home. 
You can omit part or all of these items as 
you desire. Your saving will range between 
$1000 and $2500. 

Don’t forget that a durable and commodi- 
ous home may be erected for a reasonable sum 
if the more expensive fittings, materials, and 
finishes are not required. 


Available Publications 


Two books of house plans have been pub- 
lished by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. They bear the same title, ‘How to 
Plan, Finance and Build Your Home.” One 
contains 102 plans of all types and kinds of 
houses adaptable to all localities and ranging 
insize from three to six rooms. This book sells 
for $2.50 postpaid. The other book contains 
fifty plans and sells for $2.25 postpaid. In 
addition to plans both books contain a number 
of valuable articles advising the prospective 
builder from the choice of his location to the 
completion of his home. Either one should be 
worth many times its cost to the home builder 
who wishes to get the best value for his money. 
They may be ordered from the Bureau at 1200 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis. 

By applying to any one of the regional 
bureau offices or at the national headquarters’ 
office, any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING may 
have literature and a copy of the Bureau's 
monthly service bulletin free. Any one desir- 
ing to consult the Bureau with regard to service 
should either call at, or write to, the nearest 
divisional office. The list of offices and their 
addresses follows: 

The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
of the United States, Inc., National Head- 
quarters—Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Northwestern Division, Inc.—1200 
Second Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Mountain Division, Inc.—415; Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Denver, Colorado 

‘The North Central Division, Inc. —141 
Wis-onsin Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
oa Atlantic Division, Inc.—19 West 44th 

» New York City, New York 

The North Pacific Division, Inc.—814 Couch 
Bldg, Portland, Oregon 
mm... Lake _ Division, Inc.—413_ Pennway 

uilding, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Potomac Division, Inc.—302 Ferguson | 


Building, Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


The New England Division, Inc.—Rogers’ | 


Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
yiston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


‘ 





‘What is the secret 
of good-natured children? 


© BUILD child health and happiness, natural foods 

are the most helpful—especially cereals. Of all cereals, 
oatmeal is best. But it makes a difference which kind of 
rolled oats is used. 


The superiority of H-O is due to an exclusive process of 
Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the oats in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Thorough Steam-Cooking in closed kettles at 250 
degrees, dextrinizes the starch and makes the oats diges- 
tible. Pan-Toasting over live coal fires at 650 degrees, 
produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


H-O oats are plump, curly and brown—exclusive 
characteristics made possible only by the Steam-Cooking 
and Pan-Toasting process. 


Oatmeal made from H-O (Hornby’s Oats) has dis- 


tinctive color, flavor and texture, unlike any other oats. 


For free trial package, write the H-O Cereal Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Department “D.” 








Pan Toasted 
fr FLAVOR 


tah OATS 
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The final note 
of distinction is 
added to your 
home by the 
outs’ le appear- 
ance of cor- 
rectly selected 
curtains. 


Curtains 
that assure interior charm 
and exterior beauty 


The complete charm of a home 
—outside and in—depends upon the 
curtains at its windows. 

Scranton Lace Curtains have soft 
transparency and dainty airiness; 
beauty of patterns in ample variety 
for every type of architecture and 
interior design, And, by no means 
least important, they are made to 
retain their straight-hanging loveli- 
ness, fresh and unspoiled through 
years of service. 


This Book will help you to have 
Beautiful Curtains 


“New Outlooks for Every Home” 
has been specially written for home 
owners and home makers by a well- 
known decorator. It describes and 
illustrates curtains as they should 
be used in your home’s living-room, 
its dining-room, bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, halls and kitchen. It tells you 
how to achieve the most distinctive 
effects in window treatment. 


This authoritative work—with 
Companion Book showing the many 
beautiful patterns and styles of 
Scranton Curtains—will be sent 
upon request. 


Mail this coupon to- 
day. If you have an 
unusual curtain prob 
lem, write our Service 
Department about it. 


Look for the 
Scranton trade- 
mark sewn in 
every pair of 
curtains, 


THE SCRANTON 
LACE CO. 
Dept. 2-D Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me ‘‘New Out- 
looks for Every Home’’ and 
Companion Book with repro 
ductions of Scranton Lace Cur- 
tains, Filet Nets, Super-Filet 
Nets, Novelty Curtains, Shams 
and Scarfs; Dimity, Crochet 
and Satin Bedspreads 
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Wedding-Cake 


Bride’s Shower 


and Engagement Announcement 


Party, Luncheon, or Tea 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


ROM the many thou- 
sands of letters Elaine 
receives every month of 


the year, it is a matter of 


mere calculation to determine 


what character of entertain- 


ing is most successful at each 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


ON RECEIPT OF 10c IN 
STAMPS, INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR A BRIDE’S SHOWER 
AND ENGAGEMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT PARTY 
WILL BE SENT, IN- 
CLUDING DIRECTIONS 


The instructions include 
simple and complete direc- 
tions for making the Wedding- 
Cake Shower pictured, as 
well as games, verses, place- 
cards, and favors. 

The Children’s Party, @ 


different season. 

For the month of April, 
| Bride’s Showers, Engagement 
Announcement Parties, Chil- 
dren’s Parties, and School 
Parties are without question 
the most successful, and the hostess who 
decides to give any of the four at this season 
is assured of her success beforehand. 

The Wedding-Cake Bride’s Shower is easily 
arranged, and very charming in effect. It can 
be given with equal suitability as a luncheon, 
as an afternoon tea, or as an evening party 
to which both girls and men, young folk and 


CAKE 


| married folk, are invited. 


Accompanying the instructions for the shower 
is also a suggestion by which the same idea 
can be adapted to an Engagement Announce- 
ment Party for either daytime or evening. 


CHILDREN’S PARTY 


On receipt of 10c in stamps, instructions will 
be sent for The Song of The Nations Party for 
children, which is described above. Address 





Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West goth St., New York City 


FOR MAKING WEDDING- 
CREPE-PAPER 
SHOWER, VERSES, GAMES, 
PLACE-CARDS, 
ADDRESS _ ELAINE, 
TERTAINMENT 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


notice of which is given below, 
is The Song of The Nations 
Party, from which some of 
the costumes were pictured 
in the March Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING. ; 
Elaine has put more thought and time into 
planning this Song of The Nations Party than 
into any other party that has appeared in the 
magazine, and it is interesting to grown-ups, 
as well as instructive for children. The 
instructions for The Song of The Nations 
Party include complete, simple directions for 
making, with crépe paper, authentic costumes 
representing prominent nations, and also 
sketches of the costumes. These instruc 
tions are accompanied by simple, individual 
verses for each child, giving a bit of the 
history and hopes of the nations represented. 


FAVORS. 
EN- 
EDITOR, 


SCHOOL, CHURCH, OR HOME 


On receipt of toc in stamps, instructions will 
be sent fora Money-Making Bazaar, The Hav 
a Heart Party, and The Irish Potato Has 
Eyes Party, suitable for School, Church, 
Home. Address Elaine, Good Housekeeping 
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Motor to Church in Comfort 


Jer Economical Transportation 


pease = 
AGtaT tay 
=_— 
The Chevrolet 5-Passenger Sedan is most popular for family use, because it affords 


comfort, weather protection and the home atmosphere all the year ’round for 
five people—yet may be economically operated with only one or two passengers. 


Its power, reliability and low up-keep appeal to men. Women like its handsome 
lines, fine upholstery, plate glass windows with Ternstedt regulators, and fine finish. 


Everybody appreciates its great value at $860. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


There are now more than 10,000 ppl ts ge pve Eesenass Peete « « O10 Applications will be considered 
_ oo 4 . ive Passenger Touring . . 525 : : % 
Chev rolet dealers and service SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 680 from high grade dealers in ter 
stations throughout the world SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette - 850 zitory not adequately covered 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan. . . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery. . . . . 510 
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There is a 
Frigidaire for 
Your Home 


Frigidaire is not a luxury—it 
is built for the average house- 
holder and affords a conven- 
ience and an economy just as 
great asthe vacuumcleaner, the 
washing machine, the mangle 
or any such device now con- 
sidered so essential in the 
modern home. 


If you wish, at a very reason- 
able price, you can obtain a 
Frigidaire mechanism for in- 
stallation in your own ice box 
—this equipment is known as 
the B. R. Installation. 


Frigidaire is a better method 
of home refrigeration not 
merely because it saves the 
nuisance and muss of ice but 
because it keeps food in better 
condition, retaining its original 
flavor and tastiness and better 
safeguards the health of the 


family. 


It generally costslessthan what 
you would pay for ice to main- 
tain, is sold at a price that 
makes for greater final economy 
and can be bought on conven- 
ient terms. 


Write for theFrigidairebooklet. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiay 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Installation 


At the side is illus- 
trated how Frigi- 
daire mechanism 
can be installed in 
7 present ice box. 

he principal part 
of this mechanism 
can be placed in your 
basement or most 
any convenient lo- 
cation and the brine 
tank is placed in 
an upper compart- 
ment of the ice box. 
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Insomnia ts a Habit—Its Correction Lies 


In Thought-Control and Relaxation 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


LEEPLESSNESS, or insomnia, is not a 

disease in itself, it is merely a symptom 

of some derangement or irregularity of 
bodily functions; a lack of self-control, and 
above all else a lack of thought-control. 

In spite of the fact that many persons com- 
plain of suffering from insomnia, its existence 
as a real disorder is doubted by many authori- 
ties, who regard the majority of its manifesta- 
tions as a form cf autohypnotism. While it 
may exist as the symptom of some other 
disorder, generally speaking, nothing save 
excessive emotion or pain should really keep 
one awake, and even these produce in time a 
comfortable exhaustion that induces heavy 
slumber and relief. 

It is said that sleep is “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,” and that it “knits up the raveled 
sleeve of care,’ but there is sleep and sleep. 
You hear a person say, “I slept so hard I am 
tired and exhausted.” This kind of sleep 
usually accompanies a strained condition of 
the nerves, which prevents restful reinforce- 
ment of vital energy. 

Then there is the type of person who is in a 
nervous, tense state when retiring, and who 
falls into a fitful sleep merely from physical 
exhaustion, awakening every few minutes to 
full consciousness with a start. Such sleep 
does not refresh either brain or body, for the 
nerves have remained tense even when the 
thoughts have given up conscious sway. 


What Will Induce Sleep 


Physical relaxation is not all that is neces- 
sary to induce sleep. You must be able to 
banish the anxieties and perplexities of the 
day; you must learn to have control of the 
thoughts as well as of the body. 

Above all, be trustful. Do not let the 
troubles of the day make night a tribulation 
instead of a benediction, for when seeking 
sleep you are seeking oblivion from the affairs 
of your material existence. Lay your burdens 
down, relinquish your fears, replace destruc- 
tive tension-thoughts with peaceful, upbuilding 
ones, relax mentally and physically, and hold 
the thought of rest. 

An excellent illustration of a perfect, relaxed 
state is that of a healthy, sleeping baby, with 
the hanging arm, leg, or head, heavy and 
completely relaxed. The muscular relaxation 
simply corresponds to a similar passive state 
of mind, for outward manifestations are always 
reflections of inner states. 

As you lie in bed, relax and try to get a sense 
of heaviness throughout the body; let the bed 
hold you, instead of holding yourself in a hard 
knot of nervous tension. Let go physically; 
abnegate all muscular control. At the same 


time, take full, deep breaths, thinking as you - 


breathe slowly, “I am breathing in peace, 
harmony, and quietness through every pore 
of my body and through every fiber of my 
being.” Persist in this deep breathing and 
relaxation nightly, and you will very soon be 
rewarded with that quiet, restful sleep that 
upbuilds, strengthens, and rejuvenates. 

The habit of timing sleep by the clock is 
sheer foolishness. It is the quality of the sleep, 
so to speak, that counts; a quiet, undisturbed, 
unbroken sleep of five hours will do far more 
good than a restless, broken slumber that 
stretches over eight. 

One hears so much concerning the impor- 
tance of the “beauty sleep.” It is supposed 
to grant greatest benefit taken before midnight. 
As a matter of fact, any first two hours of sleep 


are the beauty steep, because then sleep is the 
deepest and most refreshing. 

While many of the world’s greatest worker 
get along with but comparatively little sleep, 
it depends largely upon the nature, the 
and the temperament just how much * 
individual really will require. Those of ne 
sanguine temperament can get along with leg 
than their more sluggish, lymphatic sisters and 
brothers. 

And when speaking of the “nervous” 
temperament, the word is not to be taken ip 
its present-day acceptation, where it usually 
connotes a deplorable state of nervous debility 
or instability. On the contrary, it is used in 
its old sense, meaning one who is well-poised, 
strong, equable; one whose nerves are alive, 
grasping ideas and facts instantly, and whos 
action is co-instant with his thought. This is 
the type of person who expends nerve force 
sensibly, economically, and who takes time 
for both play and work, thereby promoting 
healthy, natural slumber. 


Sleeplessness and Worry 

There is another type of sleeplessness which 
is also due entirely to psychic causes, and that 
is the wakeful condition of those who worry 
or work over some definite problem. For this 
type, philosophy and reason and a mastery of 
the art of relaxation and thought-control will 
enable them to sleep at any time at will. 
Insomnia is not a disease of laborers, but of 
the leisure class as a rule, and in all cases 
natural sleep can never be induced by drugs, 
but by the establishment of natural conditions 
in the system, especially the nervous system. 

Three practical aids to thought-control are 
the following: If sleep seems far away, drink 
some warm milk or chocolate and eat one 
piece of bread and butter. (Either liquid canbe 
put in a thermos bottle and be ready at need.) 
Food in the stomach draws the blood from the 
head. Another method to draw the blood 
from the head is to put the feet in hot water 
just before going to bed. To turn the thoughts 
to other things (that troublesome thought may 
be revived in the morning, if necessary, when 
the mind is fresh), read light, diverting stories. 
Make yourself do it, and the current of your 
thoughts will be changed. 

If, after this, perchance you lie awake for an 
hour, or even more, do not fret over it, but 
realize that the body can rest and rest well 
without sleep, even for more than one night. 

Deep breathing as already suggested, and 
especially rhythmic breathing, accomplished 
by lying relaxed with eyes closed, induce 
sleep, while a uniform unflexing of the muscles 
induces complete repose of mind and leads 
readily to the dreamless sleep of the little 
child. Learn to sleep without a pillow, or 
with a very small one, so the spine can fully 
relax, and the blood can have free access by 
gravity to the brain, for the theory is held 
that in many cases the immediate cause of 
insomnia is abnormal activity of the brail, 
which draws an undue amount of blood to It. 

There are innumerable exercises which act 
directly upon the nerve centers, thereby tend- 
ing to produce sleep. A simple one is to sit up 
in bed and rotate the head slowly from side to 
side, then allow it to fall limply forward on the 
chest, as if one were too drowsy to raise it 

Learn to relax mentally and physically, 
practice deep breathing, live a clean, who 
some life, be sure to think pleasant thoughts, 
and insomnia will soon be a thing of the past. 
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DISCOVERIES 
Here and There 


Good Housekeeping 
Institute 


DISCOVERIES that are original, 
along any line of household 
duties, are always solicited. One dol- 
lar will be paid for each suggestion 
accepted, and you will greatly assist 
us by enclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope, rather than just a stamp, for 
the return of unavailable material. 
Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE, 105 W. 39th St., New York 


A Towel For Razor Blades—My bathroom 
towels of fine linen became full of holes in no 
time. One day an idea came to me A solu- 
tion of the holes was the fact that the boys 
were cutting the threads when they dried their 
safety razors. When asked about this, they 
said, “Oh, no.” Of course, they didn’t cut 
actual holes, but only a few of the fine threads, 
and they soon grew to holes. So, to remedy 
this, I have in the bathroom, hung by a tape, 
a small towel expressly for their blades, and 
find my fine linen towels last ever so much 
longer. R. L. P., Can. 


Blankets Covered With Chintz—I find in 
summer that the beds look so hot with the 
blankets laid across the foot, and yet they are 
necessary on cool nights. My closet space be- 
ing limited, they must be kept on the foot of 
the ked. So I have made a bolster roll cover 
and roll the blanket in that during the day. 
When made of a pretty, bright chintz, this 
bolster roll makes the bed quite attractive. 

Mrs. M. M. G., Pa. 


Storing Woolens Away For The Summer— 
We all know that moths do not like printers’ 
ink, and woolens packed in newspapers and 
camphor are generally secure. But I find, in 
closing up packages, that pins sometimes tear 
the paper. So I get either a box of gummed 
labels on which I write the contents of each 
package, or a spool of the gummed, packaged 
tape with which the shops often tie their 
packages, instead of using string. Either 
proves very efficient for this purpose. 

Mrs. M M G., Pa. 


AUse For an Old Window Shade—In order 
to keep the fine maps which come in geographi- 
cal magazines from time to time, I fasten 
several with paper clasps to a discarded window 
shade near the roller. By rolling the shade, 
the maps are kept in good condition, as folding 
tends to tear them in the creases. A child or 
scholar can easily refer to such maps by 
mounting the shade on the proper brackets in 
the top of the playroom blackboard. 

#.P..T..N: ¥. 


To Raise a Kitchen Table—Any bride who 
tries to accommodate herself to a kitchen of 
her mother’s day looks with envy upon the 
raised sinks and higher work-shelves in the 
modern kitchens of her friends. To my sur- 
prise, I found that even the new kitchen tables 
are sometimes made at the old regulation 
height, back-breaking to a woman of average 
stature. So, instead of buying a new table, 
I purchased four ordinary, wooden door- 
bumpers and screwed them into the legs of the 
old one. They form a neat finish to the leg, 
the table stands as solidly as before, and it is 
three inches hizher. ae O., Minn. 


Traveling With Children—A miniature Sam 
Towne army belt, with a five-foot dog leash 
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T is the truly accomplished hostess who seeks out the con- 

venient way of serving each dish. Reason enough, surely, 
for the high favor into which this dainty Communrry PLate 
Pastry Server has come. 


“ONEIDA COMMUNITY-MADBE”™ 
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Except the eyes, 
no factor in beauty 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat 
film on teeth, and millions of people 
now use it. 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today 
those dingy coats are inexcusable. You 
can prove this by a pleasant ten-day 
test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Then it forms the 
basis of dingy coats which hide the 
teeth’s natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. No ordinary tooth 
paste effectively combats it. So, de- 
spite all care, tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing, and glistening 
teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then harmlessly 
remove it. Years of careful tests have 
amply proved their efficiency. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. The 
name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


10-Day Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 747, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


April 1923 Good Housekeeping 


Dental authorities the world over 
now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Old-time tooth pastes, based on 
soap and chalk, had just opposite 
effects. 


It polishes the teeth, so film adheres 
less easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was so suc- 
cessfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations 
are using Pepsodent, largely by dental 
advice. You can see the results in 
lustrous teeth wherever you look to- 
day. To millions of people it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will realize that 
this method means new beauty, new 
protection for the teeth. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


+ 


epsadéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 


grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Discoveries 


snapped into one of the rings, is an easy way 
to take care of children either in traveling orig 
shopping. Any leather shop will make th 
the belt and leash. No one knows the com. 
fort we had with this device while traveling in 
China, and since then the belts have bee, 
invaluable when necessary to take the children 
on shopping expeditions. The children fed 
freedom and comfort, and the mother does not 
have to speak or drag the children around by 
the hand. Did you ever try walking some dis. 
tance with your arm above your head? T 

it, and you will understand why a child be 
comes aggravated when shopping with mother, 
The belt and leash rea real b'essing and a cure 
for travel troubles. Mrs. P. A. S., N.Y. 


Keeping TheGas Range Clean—T wosimple 
expedients have simplified the care of my 
range Loo percent; namely, a strip of table oil. 
cloth laid over the iron shelf at the right-hand 
side, and an ordinary, small whisk-broom hung 
directly behind it within easy reach. There 
is no place so convenient for laying down a 
spoon or fork as that shelf, and the resulting 
drip is so hard on iron, besides the questionable 
neatness of such a practice. The oilcloth, 
however, is clean in an instant with a da 
cloth, always looks neat, and keeps the iron 
shelf entirely free from rust and spots. In 
case of spills or accidents of any kind, the 
whisk-broom reaches the cracks and crevices 
about the burners much better than any other 
sort of brush or mitten I have used before, 
With these helps, the care of my stove is simple, 

Mrs W A. T., Va. 


For Knee Cuff Rompers—For mothers who 
wish to dress their wee boys or girls in the 
fashionable knee-cuff rompers and_ bloomers, 
I offer the following discovery. Unless the 
garment is very short, the cuff slips below the 
knee, which not only spoils the effect of the 
pattern, but is very uncomfortable to the little 
wearer. In order to avoid this difficulty, try 
sewing to the upper seam of the inside of the 
cuff, both front and back, a small piece of 
some piece of knitted material, such as an old 
white stocking, or knitted undergarment. 
Then fasten a stocking supporter to these two 
small pieces. When the stockings are wom, 
they may be held in place together with the 
cuff. Mrs. C. E. G., Ind. 


When Cleaning Silver—When cleaningsilver, 
either nlated or sterling, apply the silver polish 
and thn clean the silver with soft, crépe paper 
napkins. The result is remarkable. Glasses 
and all crystal ware can be polished into 
brilliancy with a few rubs from the paper nap- 
kin, after being dried with a cloth. 

B. A., Wash., D.C. 


White Silk Stockings—White silk stockings 
grow yellow and soiled-looking even with the 
most careful washing, and if kept from summer 
to summer, are unsightly. I buy a good 
quality of white silk stockings and wash them 
carefully in lukewarm water and soap. Then, 
in the fall, I gather them all together and dye 
them in a good dye for winter use 

Mrs. E. R. D., Pa. 


When Hemstitching By Hand—Whenhem- 
stitching, wrap a piece of colored paper aroun 
the index finger, sewing it together. Use this 
when working the hemstitching, for the fine 
threads are easier to see, and it does not tax 
the eyes as much. Mrs. J. S. M., Ga. 


In Poaching Eggs—It has occurred to me 
that you might be interested to know that 
a pan is well greased with bacon or other fat 
before the water is put into the pan, the eggs 
to be poached therein will not stick to the pat 
even if the water is quite shallow. 
: H. EB. H., N.Y. 
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pR. WILEY’S 
Question-Box 


stions concerning food, sanitation, and 
Ouith will be answered by Dr. Wiley only 
if a stamped, addressed envelop accom- 
panies your request. No exceptions can 
he made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples 
he analysed. Address Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bu- 
vreau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Oats and Oatmeal 


iladelphia specialist advises against the 
e.. ee = both old and young. Can you 
tell me whether there is any ground for this, 
as I use an oat gruel both in baby’s milk and 
as a cereal dish for morning feeding? 
Mrs. ©. L. H., Pa. 


I believe it was Dr. Johnson who in his 
dictionary defined oats as “‘a food used for men 
in Scotland, and for horses in England.” I 
have never seen any criticism of the value of an 
oat diet. My own opinion is that it is an 
excellent article of diet, being considerably 
richer in both fat and protein than wheat 
of the best quality. For infants the use of 
cereal foods should be limited to a very small 
quantity, no matter what kind of cereal it is. 
Usually it is not advisable to use cereals in a 
child’s food before he is four or five months of 
age. Up to that time milk should be prac- 
tically the sole diet. 


Better Eat the Honey 


I am afflicted with cataract in both eyes. I 
am dreading an operation as I am 60 years 
old. I have been informed that cataracts have 
been removed from the eyes by the application 
of buckwheat honey. The person who informed 
me met the lady several years ago, and she 
said it was a great success. Can you give me 
any information? I can get the honey, but 
don’t know just how to use it. 

Mrs. G. W., Fla. 


I think you would have a much better result 
by eating the honey instead of dropping it 
into your eye. It is strange how such foolish 
traditions gain a vogue and find a resting place 
in human intelligence. After all, I think 
Barnum was right when he said Americans 
loved to be humbugged. There is nothing in 
the world that you can put on the outside of 
the eye that will restore the crystalline Jens to 
its pristine clarity. I don’t think you are 
very old—at least not old enough to fear the 
operation. I had the crystalline lens taken 








out of my right eye at the age of seventy-seven. | 


I expect to have the left eye operated on next 
year at the age of seventy-nine. 


The Eternal Lactine 


What are the chief arguments for and against 
whole milk? Is it true that the health com- 
missions of some of our leading cities have 
forbidden the sale of pasteurized milk in their 
respective cities? E. M., N. ©. 


The question which you ask is continually 
recurring. I would not be able to answer it in 
detail without writing a book. There is a 
grave difference of opinion in the medical 


profession in regard to the respective values of | 


raw and pasteurized milk. I will give you my | 


opinion. I believe that pure, fresh, clean, raw 
milk is much to be preferred, especially for 
modification for infants’ use, to the pasteurized 
variety. My chief reason for this is that even 
the low temperature such as is used in pas- 
teurization seriously irjures the anti-scorbutic 
factor in milk, so that the child using pasteur- 


ied milk may suffer from scurvy. On the | 


other hand, I believe that the market milk 
that comes promiscuously to the cities of this 
country is far safer pasteurized than unpas- 
teurized. In regard to the attitude of health 
commissions, or boards of health, it is possible 
that there may be in some cities a restriction 
placed on the sale of pasteurized milk, but I 
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SP. AASANAANA 


A woman whose taste shows itself instinctively in fine 
table linen and silver can afford to be no less exacting 
in her selection of china. For her, the name 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


stands as not only the oldest tradition in the making 
of fine china but the most perfect appointment for her 
modern demands. 


A product of France, the recognized center of art in 
the world. The work of the most skilful ceramic 
artists that France has produced. 


Theodore Haviland China has a delicacy of design, 
a hardness of body and glaze, scarcely to be found 
in any other china product in the world. It will not 
crackle or discolor. 


The illustrations feature the new Pilgrim shape with the Eden and Para- 
dise decoration—one of the most charming designs ever offered. Patented. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
New York Orrices, 200 Firru AVENUE 


Canaptan Orrice: Toronto 
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STROHBER. | 


DIMIN 


UTIVE 


The Piano that Adds Charm 
to the Small Interior 


HAT rarer distinction than a 

W beaut musical instrument 
" that silently adds charm and 
coziness to a room—yet responds to 


the player's touch with a wealth of 
tone and melody. 


A smaller piano that fits more de- 
lightfully than any other into a plan 
of small and medium sized interiors 
—with standard key board and 
keys—is the Strohber Diminutive. 
Its tone possesses all the richness 
and volume of a large piano. The 
singing voice finds an_ instantly 


flexible and friendly complement. 
The action is free, smooth and easy. 
Free Diminutive Art Book 
The Strohber Diminutive Player 
plays all Standard Player rolls. The 
many other interesting new features 
of the Strohber Diminutive are told 
about in a beautifully illustrated 
booklet. A copy will be mailed to 
you if you will simply mail the cou- 
pon below with name and address. 
And your nearest dealer 


will be glad to show you 
the Strohber Diminutive. 


SMITH, BARNES & STROHBER CO. 
1872 Clybourne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


April 1923 Good Housekeeping 


Smith, 
Dept 461, 1872 Clybourne Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NAME 


Barnes & Strohber Co., 


Please send me, without obligation, your profusely illustrated 
booklet, describing the Strohber Diminutive. 


ADDRESS 





Dr. Wiley’s Question. 
Box 


do not know what cities they are. In Wag}. 
ington the sale of unpasteurized milk js pro. 
hibited unless it is certified. 


Not a Lack of Lime Alone 


There is a chemist who is devoting his life 
to a campaign for revitalizing the soil, His 
theory is that mankind is deteriorating hg. 
cause the food we are now getting from the 
soil is lacking in lime. The cause of tuber. 
culosis in man and animals is lime starvation 
of the soil. It is a known fact that the Cause 
of tuberculosis is lime starvation. If the 
claims of this chemist are true, I think some 
one should start to sound the alarm. The 
situation is serious. You should make use of 
to write 


these notes 


matter. 


something about the 
L. H., Canada, 


I do not think the trouble is with the soil, 
but with the habits of eating. We have come 


| to the point where we eat only refined foods, 
| Practically all the minerals are taken out of our 
| cereals by modern methods of milling. The 
| skins of vegetables and fruits, which contain 


the most lime, are removed on cooking. The 
water in which vegetables are cooked is usually 
thrown away. The result is that the average 
food of the American citizen is distinctly 
deficient in mineralization. Patent medicines 
and nostrums have been foisted upon the public 
on the theory of the lack of lime being the cause 
of tuberculosis. I doubt the pertinence of this 
theory, but I do know that lime, as well as 
other minerals, is deficient in most of our foods, 


The Shot Heard Round 
the World 


(Continued from page 26) 


house beside the road, and reined in so sud- 
denly that he was thrown. 

“Hello, boys, I’ve got two of ’em,” he 
shouted from the ground. 

The British thought they were ambushed, 
and fled. Dawes got up and looked at the 
house. His bluff was even greater than he 
had known. The house was empty, deserted, 
No one was within a mile. 

Revere and Prescott rode into the pasture, 
as they were ordered. A word was exchanged, 
and they made a bolt for liberty. Revere 
rode into a wood, but was met by six British 
sheltered there. Prescott, who knew every 
foot of the country, jumped a stone wall and 
galloped to Concord, giving the alarm as he 
went. 

So the ride was finished, but not by either 
of the men who had begun it. And of the 
man who carried the news to Concord, hardly 
a person has ever heard the name. 

In Lexington, all was excitement. Strong 
arms sounded the alarm bell in the old, wooden 
belfry. From every direction came sturdy 
farmers, with their rifles and their powder 
horns, faces set, answering the call. It was 
two o’clock in the morning when they called 
the roll on the green, and one hundred and 
thirty men were in line for the defense. Scouts 
had already been sent far down the road to 
meet the British, and came back to report 
them still many milesaway. Scouts were again 
sent out to give warning of the British ap- 
proach, and those who lived nearby went to 
their homes, to rally at the sound of the drum. 
Those who lived too far away to hear the drum, 
crowded into the old kitchen of the Buckman 
Tavern, where the fire still burned in the wide 
fireplace. 

What happened in those hours before the 
dawn? What would happen in your home, In 
any home, if the man of the house came 
and said that at the sound of the drum he was 
going out to fight against the government: 
Unjust as it was, unfair as it may have seem 
to them, England was still the government. 
There must have been tears and entreaties an 
prayers in many of those homes. And evel 
among those men waiting at the tavern doubts 
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The Shot Heard Round 
the World 


must have crept in to weaken their determina- 
tion, After all, they were but a handful— 
farmers, not soldiers. Was this wise? What 
could they hope to accomplish? What could 
a hundred and thirty men do against the might 
of Britain? And what was right to do? 
Could any good come of rioting? 

When the drum beat and the signals were 
fired, Captain John Parker called the roll 
again. Seventy-seven men had held firm to 
their purpose. Nothing in all history 1s more 
human than that indecision of those fifty-five 
men, uncertain of their rights, uncertain of 
their duty. By the time the massacre on the 
little green was over, every man of them was 
decided. They were in line at Concord at 
noon of that day. 

The British were in high good-humor coming 
up the road. The expedition had been un- 
hindered, they had no thought of seriousness; 
it was merely a pleasant break in the monotony 
of fixed quarters. All they had to do was to 
confiscate or destroy the stores of arms their 
spies had discovered. 

Just outside Cambridge, they caught up 
with an aged man hurrying up the road as fast 
as his old legs could carry him, gun over his 
shoulder and powder horn at his belt. They 
halted him and took his weapons, laughing. 

“Go on home, grandfather.” they advised. 
“This is no time for an old chap like you to be 


out. 

And the old fellow turned back pursued by 
their jests, downcast and _ crestfallen—It 
took him just about twenty minutes to get 
home for another gun. And then he started 
out cross-country for Concord, and made it in 
plenty of time to help chase the British back 
to Lexington. 

And still the British thought they had a 
simple task. 


P the road to Lexington they came, at the 

double quick, Major Pitcairn galloping at 
their head. Fifteen hundred men followed in 
their order. And there, on the green, drawn 
up in double file, stood seventy-seven farmers, 
riiles in their hands, Captain John Parker at 
their head. 
_ “Stand your ground,” said Parker; “don’t 
fire unless fired upon. But if they want to 
have a war, let it begin here.” 

“Disperse, ye villains!” shouted Pitcairn. 
“Lay down your arms, ye rebels, and disperse.” 
_ As he spoke, a British officer behind him 
fired a pistol. Perhaps he thought it came 
from the Americans. He said so, afterward. 
He shouted, “Fire!” His men hesitated, and 
he repeated his order, himself firing straight 
into the little band. Scattering shots followed, 
and then a murderous fire. 

Captain Parker, seeing the immensity of the 
force that faced them, gave the order to retreat, 
and as they fled, the Americans fired a few 
shots, grazing the Major’s horse and one 
soldier. No other damage was done by them. 

Jonas Parker had made his boast that he 
would never run from the British. A wound 
brought him to his knees as he fired. He tried 
to reload, but was dispatched with a bayonet. 
Johnathan Harrington, Jr., was struck 
directly in front of his home on the north side 
of Lexington Green, while his wife watched in 
terror from the window. As she looked, he 
rose, blood gushing from his breast, staggered, 
fell again, and crawled on his hands and 
knees toward his home. In spite of the bul- 
lets flying everywhere, she ran to him, and he 
died in her arms, there on the broad doorstep 
- it stands today. Would you remember the 
a of Lexington if it had been your hus- 
and, your father, your son, who gasped 
= his life there and stained with crimson 
that stone you passed over every time you 
Went in and out of your door? The old white 


Ouse was witness to it, and it stands to bear 


its testimony today, 
There were seven Harringtons among those 
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Spring Time Is 
Building Time 
REAK away from crowded quarters, elevators, 
J janitors, leases and rent receipts. Build your own 
snug home in the open, among the trees, and let your 
youngsters hear the birds sing. You and yours will find 


it an investment in solid contentment, bringing you 
dividends of life-long happiness. 


Arkansas 


Soft Pine 


possessing certain natural individual qualities, is the one 
all ‘round wood for the house complete. Tough-fibred 
and staunch in the structure, clear and smooth on the 
outer walls, it pleases the eye [and purse] of the owner, 
responds wholly to the technique of the skilled artisan 
and—holds paint tenaciously. 

Inside the house it delights the dictates of personal 
artistic taste with a rare beauty of figure and satin-like 
texture, requisite in a woodwork of genuinely superior 
merit, and serves under white enamel or richly colored 
stains to a degree of perfection seldom equalled at 
double its cost. 


We'd like to send you the whole storytold in your lan- 
guage, together with a dozen attractive house designs 


of moderate cost—a book that is yours for the asking. 
And if interested in white enamel be sure to advise. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked 
and sold by dealers and planing mills east of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


416 Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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No wonder she likes to 


It has been a month of new hap- 
piness since the Chambers range 
went to work in her kitchen. 
What a pleasure to start the 
dinner while doing the luncheon 
dishes, then turn off the gas and 
be free from the kitchen till six. 
What long afternoons she has 
had for herself—time to do all 
the things she has been longing 
to do. Now, with all this, to 
find such a real saving in her 
gas bill. 


The Chambers Fireless Gas 
Range has more than one sur- 
prise for the housewife. It 
keeps the flavor in the food. It 
is a favorite with men for the 
way it roasts meats. Practi- 
cally no loss in weight and all 
the rich juices kept in. No 
smelly food as the oven and hood 
are sterilized every time the gas 
is on. It also bakes bread, 
cakes, and pies perfectly; and 





Write for our booklet ‘‘Cook 


NOW SHE SAVES GAS bg 
Bsa] bY 
ia Pe 


show him the gas bill: 


there is such a big saving since she has been cook- 
ing the Chambers way with the gas turned off. 


boils vegetables, cereals, pot- 
roasts—all with the gas turned 
off most of the time. 


The Chambers range cooks like 
any other good gas range while 
the gas is going. Its real ser- 
vice comes through patented 
features that allow you with a 
turn of a lever to shut off the 
gas and at the same time seal up 
the heat in the range’s oven or in 
the hood on top—both thickly 
insulated—so that they will cook 
on for hours on retained heat 


There is a very practical side to 
the saving on your gas bill. You 
soon earn back the extra cost 
of this range, and as it is built to 
last twenty years or more, it will 
Pay you in addition some hand- 
some dividends. 


There's a size for every kitchen— 
new, beautiful models in all-white, 
and black and white. 


With the Gas Turned Off.”’ 


CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO., Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Department A 


CTS 


, Dept. A, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Please send me your free booklet. ‘‘Cook 


Address...... 
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The Shot Heard Round 
the World 


seventy-seven men who gathered on that 
little green. Caleb Harrington, who had 
gone into the church for more powder, wa 
shot down as he came out of the door, No 
chance was given him for surrender. 

In all, seven men were killed and pig 
wounded there on that little field—almogt , 
fourth of the little force who had left their home; 
strong and sturdy less than half an hour befor. 

The British drew up on the green, cheered 
‘fired a‘volley, and started for Concord. Haj 
their work was done. They had no reason ty 
fear the rest. 

It was seven in the morning. and bright 
sunshine, when they marched into the littl 
village of Concord, and drew up in easy file 
Major Pitcairn and the others stopped at the 
old Wright Tavern for a drink. And the 
Major stirred his grog with his finger, and asi 
spilled over the edge, he smiled and touched it 
and made his grim jest: 

“T shall be spilling Yankee blood like this, 
before another sun has set.” 

The force of fifteen hundred men divided 
into three sections. One marched to the old 
South Bridge below the town, one stayed at 
the square to search for arms, and one marched 
to the old North Bridge. Every man in the 
town had gathered beyond the bridge on the 
wooded heights, and there had come the 
survivors of Lexington. From every village 
in the neighborhood, recruits were gathering 
every minute until more than 400 men wer 
assembled. In the village only the women 
and children were left. 

The British found some ball, some powder, 
and some flour and destroyed them. They 
burned two gun-carriages they found in front 
of the courthouse, and added the liberty poles 
to the flames. Private houses were rifled on 
the pretext of a search for guns and bullets. 

Martha Moulton lived across from the court- 
house, that courthouse men and women alike 
had worked and sacrificed and saved to build. 
She saw it catch fire and ran to where, on 
her front steps, Pitcairn and his officers sat 
idly watching the destruction. Frantically 
she pleaded with them to save it, and at last, 
moved by her entreaties, Pitcairn gave the 
order and himself helped to put the fire out. It 
was still only an amateur war, you see, when 
a man could be touched by a woman’s tears. 


FFROM the hill where the Americans had 
gathered they saw the smoke and flames, 
and thought the town had been set on fire. 
Their women were there, their children, and 
everything they all held dear. A council was 
called, and they decided “to march into the 
town for its defense, or die in the attempt.” 

Captain Davis of Acton led the way, with 
Major John Buttrick of Concord, and Lieuten- 
ant John Robinson of Westfield. Straight 
down to the bridge they marched, where the 
British were drawn up in battle array. I 
double rank they came, trailing arms. They 
would never take the initial step to start a war. 

As they neared the bridge, the British began 
taking up the planks so that they could not 
cross. The Americans broke into a ml. 
Several shots were fired to warn them ol, 
and then a volley followed. Captain Isaac 
Davis and Abner Hosmer fell dead. 

From the upper window of his farmhouse, old 
Preacher Emerson, Ralph Waldo Emersons 
great-grandfather, watched the advance, and 
feared the Americans would retreat. But 
Major Buttrick leaped forward and cried, 

“Fire, fellow-soldiers! For God’s sake, 
fire.” 

Two of the British fell, and several men 
were wounded. Daunted by this unexpected 
resistance, the British retreated to join thelr 
main body. The Americans did not pursue 
them hotly, but crossed the bridge and linger 
on the outskirts of the little town. 

By the side of the shady road, where the 
British took their stand, two colossal elms 
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mark the graves of the two British soldiers. 
A tablet in the stone wall marks their burial 
place and iron chains swing from the trees to 
enclose its boundaries. Unknown in life, in 
death they lie unnamed. Somewhere in 
England loving hearts must have sickened wait- 
ing for news that never came, tortured with 
hope, tormented with despair. 

In Concord, the British forces gathered, all 
three sections. It was noon when they began 
their march to Boston, twenty miles away— 
noon, and they were tired and hungry. 

The Americans had slipped cautiously cross- 
country and ambushed all the rocky defiles on 
the Lexington road. As the British marched 
along they met a murderous fire from an un- 
seen enemy. Eight of them died where they 
fell. Pitcairn’s horse took fright and reared, 
throwing him, and then, maddened by the 
sting of musket balls, galloped, off into the 
woods, where the Americans captured it, with 
Pitcairn’s pistols and his leather holsters. 
You may see them any day you like, in the 
old Clarke-Hancock house just north of Lex- 
ington. 

At every turn in the road, every rocky cliff, 
bullets sped into their midst. The road seemed 
to be lined with unseen enemies. The Brit- 
ish, exhausted, almost out of ammunition, be- 
wildered by this new method of warfare, began 
to run. All the efforts of their officers were 
not sufficient to keep them in marching order. 


T two in the afternoon, they had passed 
through Lexington. The officers, with 
actual pistol shots, were endeavoring to form 
them into line when Lord Percy came up, with 
twelve hundred men and two field pieces. 

They made a hollow square and surrounded 
Pitcairn’s men, who lay down on the ground 
and panted like dogs. Half an hour only was 
given them for rest, and then the retreat 
began again. 

The Americans lay down to load, ran ahead 
to fire, dropped out again to load. Rage and 
fright at this unseen enemy drove the British 
wild. They began to plunder houses by the 

ide, to break windows, to burn homes and 

s. Once they caught eight men from Dan- 

rs, trapped between the front and rear de-. 
tachments, and shot them all down. 

By the time they reached West Cambridge 
they were madmen. In one house they found 
two aged men, alone, helpless. They stabbed 
them with bayonets and then dashed out their 
brains. 

In the house of Deacon Joseph Adams of 
Cambridge, they found Mrs. Adams in bed, an 
infant a week old at her side. With her baby 
in her arms, she crawled, in her night-clothes, 
to the shelter of a corn crib, and they set her 
home on fire. But her other two children, 
hardly more than babies, put it out with a 
barrel of home-brewed beer which stood in the 
room, 

Never were there more than 400 Americans 
in the fight at any one time. Some grew tired. 
or exhausted their ammunition, and others took 
their places, but they managed to account for 
273 men in dead and wounded, while the Brit 
ish, with their tremendous force of 2700 men, 
managed to kill and wound only 88 of them. 

A little after sunset the British escaped 
across Charlestown Neck and reached the safety 
of Boston. If they had not met Lord Percy, 
one of the surviving officers said, not a man of 
them would ever have returned alive. 

From that day the Revolution became a 
revolution and nota skirmish. Toc much blood 
had been shed to go back. It was war. 

That is why, if you go to Concord on the 
nineteenth of April, you will find the roads 
blocked with motor cars. That is why we are | 
Americans instead of English. That is why 
every child should know the story of Concord 
and of Lexington. For it was there that we 
became a nation, a nation in a tie of blood 
brotherhood for freedom. 


A Proud Moment with Treasures 


of Her Hope Chest 
“fhe 


entur 
Cen hi 
Beautiful, slistening table 


silver, amon, the linens and 
laces of the Hope Chest, is ever 
the most prized possession of 
the bride elect. The Century 
Salad Fork captivates with its 
distinguished beauty and en- 
dures for years of daily charm. 
In Super-Plate, $7.50 


Set of Six 


Silverplate from the House of 


HOLMES§EDWARDS 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. FACTORY C. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sc a crea 
INTERNATFIONAE SHEVER : ¢ 
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Southern California is the new gateway te Hawaii 


iy 


The Clildcente 
Greatest Summer 


—let it be their next 


AN it now and make it sure— 
the best trip they’ve ever had 
—like a trip abroad, yet within 

easy reach. 

The place is Southern California, at 
its best in summertime—no, not too 
warm as some are apt to think. Note 
the forty-four-year record of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau for the three sum- 
mer months (average mean tempera- 
tures): 

44 Junes, 66 degrees. 
44 Julys, 70 degrees. 
44 Augusts, 71 degrees. 

There’s no better weather any- 
where for sight-seeing or summer 
sports. 

But the great thing is the change 
and the educational value in a trip 
like this. Things are different, in- 
teresting and instructive here. 

Mountains, desert, rich and fruit- 
ful valleys, scenic wonders, historic 
missions, strange vegetation, giant 
redwood forests near by, the great 
Yosemite but a few hundred miles 
away and reached by motor roads 
that make a hundred miles seem but a 
jaunt — lakes on mountain tops, won- 
derful sea shore resorts, and a myriad 
other captivating places. 

Within a radius of two hundred 
miles from a great central city, 
reached by 4,000 miles of these fa- 
mous motor roads or trolley lines, are 
*‘points of interest’? that you would 
travel overseas to see, as foreigners 
now do. 
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The railroad journey over the 
Great West to California is an educa- 
tion in itself—across mountain ranges 
and through “Indian lands’’ where 
Custers and “Buffalo Bills’? fought. 
Children sense the romance, and they 
see how big their country is. 


Nor will you, the parents, fail to 
thrill from the moment that you 
start. It will make you young again. 


Play or quiet rest—there are ideal 
places in this favored section for 
whatever your need or your family’s 
may be. Retreats in the mountains, 
world-famous golf courses, moving 
picture studios, desert trips, brilliant 
hotel dining rooms and dances, or 
trout fishing—each within a stone’s 
throw of the other—a strange land 
indeed. A rainless season makes each 
day available a// day for all you want 
to do. 


It cannot be described completely 
—it must be seen. 

And why not this summer! A trip so 
profitable in so many ways is never an ex- 
pense. Living here is reasonable. One may 
stay in any style he likes, and it’s a hospi- 
table country that makes no pretensions. 

Plan it now. Let it be the children’s great- 
est summer, and yours, too. 

_Any railroad ticket agent will gladly fur- 
nish information. Or mail coupon below and 
get our “Southern California Book.’’ 

There’s only one way to make a plan into 
a reality and that is to start the plan. So 
send the coupon now as your beginning. 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


 Saahteniaeaieieiieabtentstenietin 


*  Aut-Year Civs or SOUTHERN CaLiFoRNIA, 
Dept. M904, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me full information about the sum- 
mer and year around vacation possibilities in 
Southern California. 


Name___ 
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Address. * “ 
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What Are Your Club 
Committees Doing? 
By Bess Ayres Tuttle 


HAVE you ever attended an Executive 

Board meeting and heard a report like 
this? “No, I haven’t any report. Ther 
doesn’t seem to be very much for my com. 
mittee to do.” I have, and I have seen that 
same committee chairman retire well satis. 
fied at having accomplished nothing. 

If I had any advice to give to club mothers, 
it would be this: Don’t accept the chair. 
manship of any committee unless you fully 
intend to organize a working force and do 
something definite, something worth while 
for the club that has conferred upon you this 
temporary honor. If you fail, it is not only 
a reflection on your ability but a detriment 
to the club in that you have kept some an- 
bitious person from rendering a real service, 

The question I would like so much to see 
answered is, What is your Housewives League 
Committee doing? In one of the clubs to 
which I belong it has been the custom for this 
committee to take charge of one meeting 
during the year. They arrange for a speaker 
and thus ends their work. 


Our Plan of Work 


We made a list of fifty club members which 
ran through my mind like this—one-third on 
whom I can depend absolutely—one-third 
who have attended the club for ten years, 
perhaps, and never been known to stand once 
—and one-third new members—all of whom 
I wanted to see in front of the club doing 
something definite as soon as possible. 

And so I called together these fifty club 
mothers to explain the purpose of our meeting, 
which appeared to be a “Practical Demon- 
stration of Household Efficiency.” Each 
mother chose some short-cut, some quick, 
easy way of doing something, which was 
bound to prove both helpful and interesting 
to other mothers. Yes, we had the most 
varied, miscellaneous collection that you can 
possibly imagine. Everything was represented, 
from sewing hints to short-cut chops and 
French-fried potatoes. Some came armed 
with mops and brushes, others carrying the 
ideal table cover under their arms, but all 
ready and willing to add to the general fun 
and helpfulness. Was it a success? It surely 
was. Every chair was filled to the door—the 
largest meeting in the club’s history, which 
had not been advertised as an open session. 

I wish I could describe to you the atmosphere 
of that meeting. Everybody seemed to be 
having such a good time. To me the most 
gratifying result was that two-thirds of the 
thirty-two mothers standing before us that 
evening had taken courage for the first time 
and helped the club. 

Do you not feel with me that when our 
Nominating Committee starts on its work 
this month that those thirty-two mothers will 
stand out definitely in their minds as people 
who have already accomplished something and 
who can be depended on for more? 

One of the things our committee did at the 
close of the meeting was to request club. 
members to use this meeting as a means ol 
becoming better acquainted. We asked them, 
as they tried out these different household 
helps, to show their gratitude by calling each 
other up as they found things helpful, getting 
better acquainted and perhaps exchanging 
more helpful ideas. We asked them, when 
they came to the next meeting, to go up to 
some one who had demonstrated something 
helpful and tell them all about it—how it had 
worked out in their homes—and thus get 
better acquainted. 

Oh, club mothers, and church mothers, and 
all mothers, the greatest harm that can come 
to any organization is for the same people to 
do the same things all the time! Discover 
your new talent as soon as possible and then 
give it an opportunity to render service 
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There is a special comfort and a special satisfaction in a 
closed car as sturdy and thoroughly reliable as the Hup- 
mobile is known to be. 









The knowledge that it can be counted upon with implicit il oe a 


confidence, day after day, is worth even more than its ia forthe Hupmobile 
. chassis. 

snug we r- tion. 

8 athe peenecte In their own way, they are as 


‘ “79 ‘ ; tout and st d durabl 

Everyone recognizes the Hupmobile’s special reputation aa 
for greater economy and longer life. Hidden op egg cere 
beautiful design, and their 

Wherever it is prized for these cardinal virtues—and that en at aed pin is 
. ° ° ° ° ° ‘a e streng 1c nablies 
includes the entire Hupmobile ownership—it is prized them to render years of com- 


equally for its rare quality of always keeping on the go. iiiaianei ans 
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No outside restriction can be 
placed on Hupmobile ideals 


These closed cars afford all the cozy shelter that any closed of quality, i clthat chasis 
or body since both in their 


car can afford —and in addition, those other attributes cntivery ass.the gaaduet 
which are associated so particularly with the Hupmobile. of Hupmobile factories. 











Touring Car, $7115: Roadster, $1115; Special Touring Car, $1215; Special Roadster, 
$7275; New Two-passenger Coupe, $7385; Four passenger Coupe, $1535; Sedan, 
$7075. Cord tires on all models. Prices F. O. B. Detroit — Revenue Tax Extra 












Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


upmobile 


In using advertisements see page 6 115 
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Preserved Milks 


oe  (m€ 95 . (Continued from page 48) 


" the high temperatures they believed were», 
enjoy COMPLETE ELECTRICAL comrorts | suirediorsteritization, The public, accustom 
to the taste of sweet, thick condensed milk ¢ij 
° > 66 f5,//_ = . ” not at first care for the new product, but gra. 
—in the home wired for “‘full-convenience nelle teas aaeeeen inant te ten sive 
— , for many purposes over the sweetened cy), 
densed milk, and of recent years the demanj 
for unsweetened evaporated milk has increag 
by leaps and bounds. Last year we produeg{ 
in this country five times as much cannej 
unsweetened evaporated milk as of cannej 
sweetened condensed milk—over one billig, 
pounds of the unsweetened product as agains 
ia ee two hundred million of the sweetened, | 
DINING ROOM : : be addition to the canned product, large quantitix 
15°x W'-6" ; ie of both sweetened and unsweetened condense 
milk are sold in bulk to bakers, confectiones 
ice-cream makers, and manufacturers of candy 
and caramel food products. The unsweeteng 
evaporated milk is largely sold in one to te. 
gallon cans to ice-cream factories. The sweet. 
ened product, being less perishable, is large; 
sold in barrels of from three to seven hundred 
pounds to bakers and confectioners. In bulk 
the evaporated unsweetened product is twice 
as popular as the sweetened, and one hundrel 
forty-two million pounds were sold last yeara 
against eighty-eight million pounds of th 
sweetened. 


The New Demand for Milk 


The World War, with its demand for milk to 
be shipped overseas, gave a great impetus ty 
the industry of making evaporated unsweet. 
ened milk, and a second impetus was given by 
National Prohibition in r919. Alcoholic drinks 
are being supplanted by ice-cream and sodi- 
fountain drinks of which ice-cream is a con- 
stituent, and for the purpose of making 
ice-cream alone the demand for evaporated 
milk in bulk has increased by 20 percent over 
former years. Each decade since the firt 
Z manufacture of sweetened evaporated milk 

i | new companies have been formed, until there 
aa Oe are now 322 factories scattered over thirty 
an : states, chiefly in the north, where the milk is 
of high quality and abundant. New York 
alone has 68 factories, Wisconsin 4o, Pennsyl- 
vania 37, and Illinois 31. Technically, all mik 
from which half the water has been removed is 
termed “condensed milk,” and it is spoken of 
as “sweetened condensed” or “unsweetened 
condensed.” Popularly, however, the sweet: 
ened product is known simply as “condensed 
milk,” while the unsweetened product & 
your home. “— “evaporated milk.” ss gi 

é 10ugh they may be identical in sanitary 
How to have unhampered use of all electrical conve- purity, in chemical composition and nutritive 
niences, without unsightly dangling cords. value evaporated and. condensed milks differ 
How to enjoy full use of portable lamps, together with widely. This is obvious to any one . 
: : - ae views the way in which they are prepared. In 
7 cleaner, heater, fan and other appliances, any- making evaporated milk, the fluid milk simply 
where in the home. has half of its water evaporated away under 


What to ask for in the newest equipment for controlling low temperature until it is of cram 
A consistency. It is then poured into cans }) 


light from room re) e ; A : 

8 : essiiroes throughout the house. automatic machinery, sealed, and subjected t 
Study of the many sudjects in the book will enable you a degree of heat sufficiently high and prolonged 
to discuss your electrical problems’ with the qualified to destroy all bacteria and their spores. 


electrical contractor in your neighborhood who installs resulting product is just pure milk, ree 
‘ added and nothing removed except about ha! 


“he EE Pet. of the volume of water. When the can 
Let him show you the vast improvement in wiring opened and water added, the chemical com 


methods which makes the modern comp/ete/y wired home. position is practically the same as that 0! 
: the original milk, even though the taste has 


The slight additional cost will surprise you. 5 en minis alnedailt 
What’s your address? Write for your free copy In making sweetened condensed milk, how: 


of «*THe Home or a Hunprxep Comrorts’’ to ever, the process is different. After the an 
milk has been properly tested and prepatet, 


: . Merchandise Department, Section Gg | large quantities of cane sugar are added tot 
G-E Twin Convenience se capi ? 1 : ‘ ee a the 
Oe fo “gig General Elerie Company Re 

a) ’ . ) xX fe “ 
two devices at once, Bridgeport, Connecticut and evaporated under a low temperature unt! 
about half the water has disappeared, and the 
mixture is ready to put into cans. Two-fifths 


* & 
of the condensed mixture consists of cane sugar, 
ait i 1¢ , the remaining three-fifths is milk. As every 
housewife knows, sugar is a good preservatlvé, 


41.211 | and when the milk is destined to be used ™ 
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This free book tells how to make electricity serve 
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Nearly everybody knows about Valspar and millions are using it. This wonderful 


waterproof varnish has proved its worth and quality under circumstances and 
conditions that are nothing short of amazing. 

Thousands of unsolicited letters have reached us from people wishing to relate 
unusual Valspar experiences. These letters furnish overwhelming testimony of 
Valspar’s marvelous durability and its astonishing resistance to water, heat, acids, 


alkalis. 


And we are convinced that thousands of other Valspar users have had experi- 
ences just as interesting. We want to know of these incidents. Accordingly we 
are offering several thousand dollars in cash prizes for letters telling of experiences 


with Valspar. 
For Instance 
That you may understand 
exactly what we have in mind, 
we give the following actual ex- 
periences as examples: 

1. C. K. Perry of Marshfield, 
Oregon, wrote about a Val- 
sparred dining room table 
which as the result of a fire 
last July, was drenched with 
water mixed with lime and 
charcoal. The under part 
of the table (which was not 
Valsparred) turned white as 
snow—the Valsparred top, 
when washed, was found to 
be in perfect condition. 


2. Mr. J. H. Audibert, of Fort 
Kent, Me., varnished four 
axe-handles, each with a dif- 
ferent Varnish-Stain includ- 
ing Valspar Varnish-Stain. 
He writes: “The cheapest 
stain looked all right and 
dried quicker, but after put- 
ting all the handles in a pail 
of ashes mixed with boiling 
water, I found the Valspar 
was the only one that stood 
the test.” 

3. One stormy day last Nov- 
ember, Mrs. J. B. Kirk of 
Hackensack, N. J., had to 
leave her car out in the driv- 
ing rain and sleet. (For- 
tunately, her husband had 
put two coats of Valspar 
Enamel on it the Spring be- 
fore.) ‘“‘After the storm,” 
she writes, “it looked like 
an iceberg and I thought the 
finish would be ruined. But 
the ice and water didn’t hurt 
it at all and today the car 
looks as fine as when the 
enamel was first put on. 
Our garage man marvels 
at it, because his own car, 
which he refinished with 
another make of varnish, 
looks so shabby and dull.” 


Unique Qualities of Valspar 
_ Valspar is made in three 
forms—Valspar Clear Varnish, 
Valspar Colored Enamels and 


ValsparColored Varnish-Stains. 
All of these can be freely washed 
with hot water and soap; they 
never turn white; they resist 
the action of acids, alkalis and 
oils. They are very durable; 
they don’t chip, crack or peel. 
They dry in any weather— 
dust-free in two hours and hard 
in twenty-four. 


About the Uses of Valspar 

Clear Valspar is, of course, 
used for finishing floors, all 
kinds of indoor and outdoor 
woodwork, furniture, boats, re- 
frigerators, linoleum, and for 
the many other uses of varnish. 







Valspar Varnish-Stains pos- 
sess the same qualities as clear 
Valspar, but you stain and var- 
nish with one stroke of the 
brush. They come in six per- 
manent colors. Absolutely 
waterproof and very durable, 
they are unexcelled for finish- 
ing floors, front doors, porch 
furniture, and all other wood- 
work that requires staining. 

Valspar Enamels answer the 
need for a really waterproof 
enamel. They are made from 
the finest pigments carefully 
ground in clear Valspar, thus 
combining Valspar durability 
with exceptional beauty of col- 
or. Valspar Enamels are ab- 
solutely unsurpassed as an 
automobile finish and for wood, 
metal and all other surfaces 
where enamel is used. They 
come in 12 standard colors. 


The 
— 
“alspar 
Boiling 
5. Pat. Off Water Test 


What Can You Tell Us? 


If you know an instance 
where any (or all) of these three 
forms of Valspar has proved its 
durability and waterproofness 
under unusually severe condi- 
tions of wear, or under some 
extraordinary circumstance, we 
ask you to write us about it. 
And if you have photographs 
which add interest to your 
story we will be glad to receive 
them. 

It makes no difference which 
form of Valspar has been used 
—it makes no difference what 
kind of a Valsparred surface it 
is. Just tell us the facts. 


Requirements and Prizes 


There are no restrictions, no 
intricate qualifications. Write 
your letter in ink and use only 
one side of the paper. These 
are the only requirements— 
with the understanding, that 
the incident told about ac- 
tually occurred prior to the first 
announcement of this contest. 
And that we shall be allowed 
to use for publicity purposes as 
we see fit any letters submitted. 

$500 will be awarded to the 
contestant who sends the letter 
that the judges agree is the 
most interesting of all. 5 prizes 
of $100 to those whose letters 
stand next in interest—ten 
$50 prizes, one hundred $10 
prizes, and two hundred $5 
prizes will also be distributed— 
more than three hundred (300) 
prizes in all. 

The judges of the contest will 
be Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 
President of The Outlook; Miss 


List of Prizes 


Prizes for 
Valspar Experiences 
Ist prize $500.00 
5 prizes of $100.00 each 
10 prizes of $50.00 each 
100 prizes of $10.00 each 
200 prizes of $5.00 each 
316 prizes in all— Total value of 
prizes $3,500.00 
Prizes for Valspar Dealers 
Ist prize $250.00 
5 prizes of $100.00 each 
5 prizes of $50.00 each 
10 prizes of $10.00 each 
80 prizes of $5.00 each 
101 prizes in all—Total value of 
prizes $1,500.00 
Contest Closes April 30th 


j VALENTINE’S 


‘The Varnish That Went Turn White 


Martha E. Dodson, Associate 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Miss Gertrude B. 
Lane, Editor of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

We suggest that letters do 
not run more than 250 words in 
length, but length or literary 
style will have no bearing on 
the award of prizes. 

All letters must be received 
by April 30th. 

Address your communica- 
cations to Valentine & Com- 
pany, Prize Contest Depart- 
ment, 54 East 31st St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Write Your Experience Now 


Let us hear what you know 
about Valspar. Don’t consider 
your experience as too trifling 
or commonplace, write us about 
it. Not everybody can relate 
a startling occurrence, and it’s 
more than likely many of the 
prizes will be won by simple, 
matter-of-fact stories. 

Don't let this chance slip by. 
A few minutes spent in writing 
your letter gives you a splendid 
chance to win a substantial 
prize. Send us your story. 
Send it today. 

Prize Contest Department 
VALENTINE & COMPANY 
54 East 31st St., New York 


Every Live Dealer in the United States Sells Valspar 


SPECIAL DEALER WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 
In addition to the contest described above, which is open to everyone, 
including all dealers, there — be a «oe oa - been tet ; 
for photographs of the best Window Displays o 
$1500 IN PRIZES any or all of the following—Valspar, Valspar 
Varnish-Stain and Valspar Enamel. Only those dealers who have Valspar 
in stock or have ordered same at the time of the first announcement 


of this contest are eligible. 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: First prize $250; 5 prizes of $100 
each; 5, $50 prizes; 10, $10 prizes, and $0, $5 prizes—101 prizes in : il. 
All letters and photos must be received by April 30th, 1923, 
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MACAROON CREAM 


YZ envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

4, cup cold water. * 4% cup sugar. 

3 eggs. Few grains salt. 

2 cups milk. 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

24 cup pounded macaroons or chopped 
nuts, 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Make a custard of egg yolks, sugar, salt, 
and milk. Add soaked gelatine to hot 
custard, and when nearly cool, add 
whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, maca- 
roons, or nuts and vanilla. Turn into 
individual molds, first dipped in cold 
water, and chill. To make a “French 
Cream” add one square of chocolate 
(melted) to the above custard and serve 
with whipped cream, if desired. 


ot this , 


TOMATO JELLY 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
Y,cup cold water. Stalk celery, 
3'4cupstomatoes, 2 cloves. 

(canned). Few grains cayenne. 
Y, onion, grated. 2 tablespoons vine- 
V/, bay leaf, if gar. 

desired. Few grains salt. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Mix remaining ingredients, except vine- 
gar, bring to boiling point and let boil 15 
minutes. Add vinegar and soaked gela- 
tine; when gelatine is dissolved, 
strain. Turnintolarge mold or after din- 
ner coffee cups, first dipped in cold 
water, and chill. Remove from mold to 
bed of crisp lettuce leaves; garnish with 
mayonnaise dressing or hard boiled 
eggs. The jelly may be cut in any desired 
shapes and used as a garnish for salads 
or cold meats, 


Note—To make a more fancy salad 
—when it has been removed from 
the molds, cut out a little of the 
center and fill with chopped celery. 


FREE—150 Recipes 


For more recipes for good things, send for Mrs. Knox’s 
recipe books. Sent for 4c in stamps and grocer’s name. 


SPARKLING 


IGELATINE| beat 
fi] 140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. F} 


“ALWAYS the HIGHEST 


— Sparkling QUALITY” Same Sparkling Gelatine 
elatine for with lemon flavoring ings 
general use separate envelope 
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Preserved Milks 


some such product as cake, ice-cream, or cand 
the sugar preservative is exceedingly conven, 
ient. Of course, this sweetened condenseg 
milk can not be a substitute for fluid whok 
milk, as, for instance, in infant feeding, sing 
two-fifths of it is cane sugar and not milk at al}. 
The entire chemical balance of milk has been 
upset, and when the can is opened and the mix. 
ture diluted to the consistency of milk, the pr- 
portion of sugar is altogether too high com. 
pared with the content of protein, butter fat, 
and mineral salts. A child fed on this sweet. 
ened milk often looks big because of the high 
proportion of fat-building carbohydrates, byt 
the child lacks protein to build good, solid 
muscle, and lime to build strong bones. It 
may look strong, but in reality it is weak and 
malnourished, and may be even dangerously 
fat, so that it becomes an easy prey to the 
disease germs which are everywhere in the air 
and which a healthy, well-nourished child 
resists with ease. 

Not only because of the large quantity of 
sugar contained in sweetened condensed milk 
is it an unsuitable food for infants, but also be- 
cause it is of the wrong kind. Cane sugar or 
sucrose is, of course, a valuable food in its 
place, but the medical profession agrees 
that it is not a desirable food for infants. Milk 
sugar or malt sugar is far more digestible. 

In spite of all this, however, sweetened con- 
densed milk is often advertised as suitable food 
for babies, and it is even recommended by 
physicians, specially those of the older genera- 
tion, who were perhaps accustomed to prescribe 
it with seeming success years ago, when sweet- 
ened condensed milk was the only form of good 
preserved milk on the market. It is true that 
there are cases on record where sweetened 
condensed milk seems to have agreed with 
children who were unable to digest milk in any 
other form. This, however, is explained by 
the fact that the majority of cases of digestive 
troubles in infants result from too much milk, 
or too rich milk. When the condensed milk is 
diluted with water, the resulting liquid is a 
great relief to the overtaxed digestive organs 
of infants who have previously been fed on too 
much or too rich food, and the change for the 
better in the health and comfort of the babies 
is not surprising. To continue this diluted 
condensed milk diet indefinitely, however, 
is to court disaster. 

In ease of digestibility, condensed and evapo- 
rated milks, like pasteurized milk, differ little 
if any from raw milk, The weight of evidence 
seems to indicate that the heating process 
affects the curd in some way which makes it 
even slightly more digestible than the raw 


milk. 
Condensation and Vitamins 


Since fresh milk owes much of its health- 
protective quality to its abundant supply o! 
vitamins, the question at once arises, “What 
is the effect of the condensing process on the 
vitamin content of milk?” 

The answer given by all experiments thus far 
is that vitamins A and B remain entirely 
unaffected. Vitamin C, however, the antl- 
scorbutic factor, is very sensitive to even a very 
low degree of heat, and since evaporated milk 
is subjected to a high degree of heat after the 
milk has been sealed in the cans, its vitamin C 
is entirely destroyed. On the other hand. 
sweetened condensed milk, which does not 
require the application of a high degree of heat 
on account of the sugar it contains, keeps Its 
content of vitamin C, but in an impaired 
condition. In using these canned milks, how- 
ever, the vitamin deficiency can be made g 
by adding to the diet a small quantity of 
orange or tomato juice for babies, while grown 
ups may make up the deficiency through the 
use of green vegetables. 

In discussing evaporated and condensed 
milk, we have taken it for granted that whole 
milk. and not skimmed milk was indicated. 
As a matter of fact, enormous quantities of 
skimmed milk are salvaged for consumption 
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Preserved Milks 


through the process of evaporation and con- 
densation. As every housewife knows, 
skimmed milk and buttermilk add much to the 
quality of her cookery. Their nutritive value 
is simply that of good whole milk, with the 
butter fat removed. Skimmed condensed milk 
retains its valuable protein of highest quality, 
it retains its valuable salts of lime and other 
minerals, and it retains also its full share of 
vitamin B, the anti-neuritic factor in the diet. 
It does not, however, retain much of the fat- 
coluble vitamin A, most of which was removed 
along with the butter fat. It is the presence of 
this vitamin with its growth-promoting and 
anti-rachitic qualities which makes butter fat 
so essential to the right development of children. 
Therefore skim milk, while a highly desirable 
food in itself, can never take the place of whole 
milk, especially for children. 

Not only from a physiological point of view 
is the golden butter fat contained in milk a 
precious thing, but it happens also to be 
valuable commercially. Since cream is the 
most costly part of milk, there is always a 
temptation to skim it from the milk and to 
substitute some cheaper vegetable fat for the 
butter fat. Accordingly, of late years, there 
has appeared on the market so-called “filled 
milk,” concerning whose manufacture and sale 
a bitter fight is now being waged. 


What Filled Milk Really Is 

The filled milk is simply a skimmed milk, 
evaporated, to which about six percent of 
coconut or other vegetable oil has been added 
as a substitute for the milk fat. Since the 
vegetable oil is much cheaper than the butter 
fat, this skimmed filled milk can be prodyced 
and sold more cheaply than evaporated milk. 
It is sold at retail in cans like evaporated milk, 
and it looks, smells, and tastes exactly like 
fine, rich evaporated milk. Only a chemical 
analysis can detect the difference between this 
compound and real evaporated milk, and even 
this analysis fails to reveal the lack of the 
precious fat-soluble vitamin A. It is only in 
In its effect on growing creatures, like experi- 
mental animals and young children, that the 
essential difference becomes apparent. 

If these skimmed milk compounds were 
easily recognizable for just what they are, and 
used only by persons trained in dietetics, who 
would never attempt to substitute them for 
whole milk, the filled milks might, like skimmed 
milk, constitute a cheap and valuable food 


especially adapted for cooking purposes. The 


trouble, however, is that in actual practice | 
these compounds are not always used with a | 


full knowledge that the milk in them has been 
deprived of a most valuable constituent—the 
butter fat. Even when the label plainly states 
that the fluid contained in the can is simply a 
cooking compound and not to be used as a 
substitute for milk, the warning on the label 
passes unheeded by that large section of our 
foreign-born population who can not read 
English, and by those native-born Americans 
who are able to read onl y by laborious effort, or 
who perhaps can not read at all. 

The price, too, of filled milk is not always 
lower in practice than that of real evaporated 
milk. The retailer, buying the filled milk from 
the manufacturer at a lower price than he can 
buy evaporated milk, is expected to sell it to 
customers at a correspondingly low figure, but 
as a matter of fact, the merchant sells it for 
exactly what he pleases, and in most cases this 
's as much as it will bring. As a result, in 
many cases filled milk is sold for practically the 
same price as true evaporated milk. 

In the course of an investigation, 74 stores in 
Milwaukee were visited, 35 of which were 
handling the filled milk, and when evaporated 
milk was called for by a customer, 34 out of 35 
of these stores handed out a can which was sold 
to the unsuspecting customer as evaporated 
milk, and was represented to be just as good. 
In Philadelphia, out of 200 stores visited by the 
Investigators, 72 percent of the storekeepers, 
when questioned, gave answers that would 
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Supple grace. Buoyancy. Glad 
freedom from fatigue and “nerves.” 
Renewed vigor. A truer Womanhood. 





‘‘The Spirit of YOUTH 


in your Feet !’’ 
Where you can buy 
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“GROUND-GRIPPERS” —the ORIGINAL 
Flexible-Arch, Muscle-developing, Health 
Shoes—built on Nature’s own incomparable 
beauty lines—have already restored to thou- 
sands of Women precious birthrights ruthlessly 


Akron, Ohis, Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Baltimore, Md., N. Hess’ Sons 


Birmingham, Ala., D. & H. Rich 
Boston, Mass., 32 West St. 


recke iffy con: atur: 196 Washington St. 
wrecked by stiffly ct nstructed, unnaturally oitetee TET tit iteteaten & 
shaped footwear. And now these famous Buffalo, N. ¥., C. H. Barton 


shoes are obtainable in smartly modified form; 
—-a variety of attractive models in all the most 
wanted leathers—insuring the utmost of 


STYLISH COMFORT 


Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe Co. 
Chicago, Iil., 29 East Lake St. 

40 N. Clark St. 

77 Jackson Blvd. W. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 38 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 927 Chester Ave., 

opp. New Union Trust Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio, 18 E. Broad St. 
Davenport, Ia., Harned & Von Maur 
Dayton, Ohio, Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver, Colo., J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Des Moines, Ia., 509% Sixth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 126 W. Fort 

36 W. Grand River Ave. 
Duluth, Minn., 21 N. 4th Ave., W. 


Here are two of our latest 


modified models 


Co. 
Findlay, Ohio, L. E, Snyder 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Lehman Shoe Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex., McKee’s Ground 
Gripper Boot Shop 
Hartford, Conn., 695 Main St. 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 17_N 





Dainty beauties, both! 


Hagy Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 207 Guarantee 
Bldg. 
Joliet, Ill., Hutchinson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., J. J. Fontius & 
Sons 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 
Lincoln, Nebr., Speier & Simon 
Los Angeles, Calif., C. H. Fontius 
Louisville, Ky., 421 W. Walnut St. 
Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, Inc, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 128 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 89 S. 7th St. 
New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 
Newwark, N. J., Hausman’s, 813 
Broad St. 





Learn to WALK—and to SMILE—and to 
know how wonderful the world really is 
when viewed from this foundation 
of well-balanced, flexible ease 


Don’t fail to see all the new “Ground-Gripper” 
styles before making your spring and summer 
footwear selections. 

Sooner or later you'll discover that, in all the 
world, there are no shoes quite like genuine 


GROUND-GRIPPERS. They are unsurpassed 
for value—for comfort—for RESULTS. 


They’re imitated, but never duplicated. 
Why not make the happy discovery NOW? 


137 West 125th St. 

29 W. 46th St. 
Oakland. Calif., 1506 Broadway 
Omaha, Nebr., J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Peoria, Il]., Eugene Kepler 
Philadelphia, Pa., 38 S. 17th St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 517 Grant St. 
Portland, Me., Dean Bros. 
Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St. 
Providence, R. I., 19 Conrad Bldg., 

385 Westminster St. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, J. J. Fontius 
& Sons 


Write us for our interesting and instructive oc Eien. Coatt,. C. eatin 


new book “What You Should Know 
About Your Feet.”’ IT’S FREE! 


Seattle, Wash., Buck Shoe Co. 
Sioux City, Ia., Ben Schulein 
South Bend, Ind., Paul Kuehn 
Spokane, Wash., Curry, Fortner Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Morse & Haynes 





GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE CO. (Inc.) 
143 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 


RYO) ONT), 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES || 
Refresh you from the ground up 


SS 


Stamford, Conn., M. R. Doty 
Stockton, Calif., 21 8. Sutter St, 
St. Louis, Mo., 213 N. 8th St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 48 E. 6th St. 






Terre Haute, Ind., J. Bernheimer 
Toledo, Ohio, 509 Madison Ave, 


Warren, Ohio, Frank and Wolkoff 


Main St. 
Worcester, Mass., Bemis & Co. 


2,000 Agents 
Everywhere 


PRING JOYOUSNESS 


“‘GROUND-GRIPPERS” 


Berkeley, Calif., 2103 Shattuck Ave, 


Butte, Mont., Delphin-Doney Shoe Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis., Ivar Anderson Shoe 


Fourth St. 
Huntington, W. Va., Northcott, Tate, 


Newport, R. I., Richard Bullock, Ine, 
New York City, N. Y., 23 W. 35th St, 


Rochester, N. Y., 47 Clinton St., No. 
Sacramento, Calif., W. F. Frieseke 


San Francisco, Calif., 687 Market St. 


Springfield, Ohio, Chas. Baldwin Co. 


Tacoma, Wash., 756 St. Helens Ave. 
Uniontown, Pa., Campbell-Hathaway 
Co. 


Washington, D. C., Robt. Berberich’s 
Sons 
Wheeling, W. Va., M. H. & M., 1047 


Youngstown, Ohio, Proctor Hall Co. 
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The Bread 
Jor Men 


—buy it for them ready-baked 


at your grocer’s or your bake-shop 


EN, as you know, are particularly fond of tasty foods, and you 
like to please them when you can. 


Do it with a luscious raisin bread which you can buy of grocers 
and bake-shops, ready-baked so you needn’t bake at home. 

Modern master bakers are baking it fresh for you and supplying 
it to retailers everywhere. 

Big, tempting, full-fruited loaves with at least eight luscious 
raisins to the slice. Not merely “bread with a few raisins in it” but 
real raisin bread! 

Try and see how good it is. 

Here are the benefits of fruit and cereal combined deliciously— 
rare, energizing, ironizing food. 

Both good and good for you and the entire family, children included. 

Serve it at least twice a week, since it is so delicious and conveni- 

>? 


ent. Insist on getting a full-fruited loaf. First class bakers will 
supply it, the kind you’ve always liked. 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Made with luscious Sun-Maid Raisins so the flavor permeates the 
loaf. We sun-cure the finest California table grapes to make these thin- 
skinned, tender, juicy raisins. Use them for home cooking. 

Sun-Maid Raisins in 15 oz. packages should cost you no more than 

he fotlowing prices: 
Seeded (in 15 oz. blue pkg.) —20c 
Seedless (in 15 oz. red pkg.)—18c¢ 
Seeded or Seedless (// 0z.)—15ce 
Seeded in tins: (12 oz.) 2003, (& oz.) 15¢ 


You'll use these raisins always if you try them once. 
Write for free book of “Sun-Maid Recipes.” 


Flue Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


Package 
A co-operative organization comprising 14,000 grower members 


Dept. A-404, Fresno, California 
Good Housekeeping 


Preserved Milks 


convey the impression that filled milk was the 
same as evaporated milk. In Chicago, filled 
milk was sold as a product equal to, if not 
better in quality than, evaporated milk, 

Ever since men first suceeded in manufac. 
turing condensed milk by taking from it a part 
of the water which makes it so perishable and 
so difficult to transport, they have sought 
go a step further and make dry milk by remoy. 
ing all the water. Milk as it comes from the 
cow is so bulky and so perishable, consisting 
of seven parts of water to one pari of solid 
matter, that the standard evaporaicd milk of 
the present day is a wonderful achi: « ement jn 
the line of human progress. 

The first dry milk was made in England jp 
1856. It was crude stuff, strong of taste and 
hard to dissolve in water; but with every 
decade new improvements have been made jn 
the manufacture of milk powder, until today 
we have on the market a number of brands of 
excellent quality. In England, dry milk has 
proved so popular for the feeding of infants 
and young children that it threatens to super. 
sede the use of fresh milk in municipal 
feeding stations and other institutions, Jp 
order to ascertain just what was the effect of 
this powdered milk in practice in comparison 
with fresh milk, the English government ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate whether 
powdered milk could be safely used as a sub- 
stitute for fresh milk, and to enquire especially 
regarding the vitamin content. This Lister 
Institute Committee, as it was called, made a 
very thorough and exhaustive investigation, 
and reported so favorably that powdered milk 


| is more strongly endorsed by English physi- 
| cians than ever before, and it is used increas- 


ingly at the infant feeding centers and in 
hospitals, and also in private practice. In this 


! country, under the leadership of several promi- 
| nent physicians, powdered milk is beginning 


to be used in infant feeding on account of its 


| standard grade and its freedom from bacteria. 


Value of Dried Milk 


According to the Lister Institute Committee, 
the value of dried milk is dependent on two 
main factors—first, the quality of the origi- 
nal milk used, and second, the method and 
degree of care in its manufacture. Good povw- 
dered milk was found to retain its protein, its 
mineral salts, and its sugar in practically the 
same form as in fresh milk. Vitamins A and 
B remain practically unchanged by the drying 
process. Vitamin C, however, is easily af- 
fected by heat and may be slightly impaired, 
or it may be totally destroyed, according to 
the process of manufacture. For infant feed- 
ing, the addition to the diet of some such anti- 
scorbutic as orange juice or tomato juice was 
recommended. 

In England, as in this country, there are two 
types of manufacturing process, each having 
a number of modifications which are separately 
patented. They are known as the “roller” 
and the “spray” processes. The roller process 
was first perfected, and it is still largely in 
vogue both in England and here. In this proc- 
ess, the fresh milk is first evaporated in a 
vacuum until a large part of its water has been 
removed. The thick evaporated milk is then 
poured over a slowly revolving cylinder or 
roller. As the water evaporates, the condensed 
milk forms a dry, white coating on the out- 
side of the hot roller, and with every revo- 
lution this dried milk is shaved from the roller 
by a long knife, much as a housewife might 
scrape dry dough from her rolling-pin. These 
shavings and chips of milk are further dried in 
large ovens and then ground to a fine powder. 
Milk so produced has rather a strong cooked 
taste and does not dissolve readily in water. 
However, it does digest with seeming readi- 
ness, and this milk has been used in England 
for infant feeding with favorable results. 

The spray process consists in spraying 4 
fine mist of milk into a heated chamber. The 
minute particles of mik spray dry almost I- 
stantaneously and fall to the bottom of the 
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| How to Judge 
an Oil Cook Stove 


O matter how pretty an oil cook stove may look, you'll not be satisfied 
unless the burners generate an intense heat quickly. Also, there isn’t 


much about an oil stove to wear out or give trouble, except the burner. So, 
if you’ll judge an oil cook stove by its burner you'll have nothing to regret. 


American Stove Company spent eleven the intense heat. (Read the Guarantee.) 


years testing out, in thousands of homes, The Lorain High Speed Burner has many 
an oil burner that would be completely distinctive features. It has a wick-stop 
satisfactory to women. that automatically stops the wick at the 
This burner is called the Lorain HighSpeed correct lighting and burning point. Then 
Oil Burner. It generates a clean, odorless, there are the tapered combustion tubes, 
intense heat which comes in direct contact which prevent “boil-overs” from reaching 
with the cooking utensil. the wick. The construction of the wick- 
The Lorain Burner was made simple in chamber prevents wick-sticking, and makes 
construction because women don’t care te-wicking easy. The Lorain Wick, which 
to fuss with a complicated piece of ma- outlasts all other wicks and seldom 
chinery. requires trimming, is another exclusive 
feature ofthe Lorain Burner—so isthe large, 
smooth-rimmed Red Wheel, which makes 
wick-adjustment easy. 


Also, the Lorain Burner is guaranteed to 
last. The vital part, which in other 
burners of this type usually burns out, is 
made of “Vesuvius Metal,” a discovery Go to the nearest dealer and ask him to 
made in the laboratories of American explain these important features. Many 
Stove Com- famous makes of oil cook stoves are now 
pany. This equipped with the Lorain Burner. You'll 
metal is not surely find one that will just suit you in 
aftected by price, size, style and color. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Me ee ee ST. LOUIS, MO. 


to excel in- i 
el a Lorain-equipped Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 


GasRange. One easyturnof 
the Lorain Red Wheel gives Regulator. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances. 
you a choice of 44 measured 


and controlled oven heats * 
for any kind of oven cook- 
ing or baking. 





L HIGH SPEED 
eI OIL BURNER 





Read the Guaran- 
tee Now Givenon 


the Lorain Burner 
ECAUSE the short chimney 


oil stove burner produces 
an intense flame which strikes 
directly on the bottom of the 
cooking utensil, the heat gener- 
ated has, in the past, caused the 
early destruction of its vital 
part, the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been completely 
eliminated in the Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burner by making 
the inner combustion tube of 
“Vesuvius Metal” which is not 
affected by the destructive ac- 
tion of this intense heat. 


Therefore, American Stove 
Company now gives the follow- 
ing unconditional guarantee with 
each Lorain Oil Burner: 


Guarantee Should the 
bustion tube of the Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burner burn out 
within 10 years from date of 
purchase, replacement will be 
made entirely free of charge. 


Important 


Every oil cook stove equipped with 
the Lorain High Speed Burner has 
one interchangeable Giant Chim- 
ney which makes any standard 
Lorain Burner a Super-heating 
Giant Burner—an entirely new 
principle in oil cook stove con- 
struction. 


Many famous makes of Oil 

Cook Stoves are now equip- 

ped with the Lorain High 

Speed Burner, including 

DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove 
Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 
Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 









READ the 
Lorain Burner for the 
GUARANTEE RED WHEEL 


In using advertisements see page 6 


























































































It took courage to tell her 


HEY were very close 

friends—playmates as 
children; chums at school; 
intimate companions after 
graduation. 


In June Margaret an- 
nounced her engagement. 
In October she was mar- 
ried. Janet, of course, was 
one of her bridesmaids. 


Margaret’s marriage 
proved a most happy one. 
Yet in spite of her new hap- 
piness she felt a_ restless 
something tugging at her 
heart. She would never be 
completely happy until she 
saw Janet similarly situated 
in a home of her own. 

Then, like many young 
married people—and older 
ones, too—Margaret and 
Jim engaged in a bit of sly 
match-making in  Janet’s 
behalf. 


But unsuccessfully. Al- 
ways something seemed to 
stand in the way. 

Finally one day, perhaps a year 
later, the truth dawned upon 
Margaret. She was visiting her 


friend during a little house party 


For 
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reunion of old school-day chums. 
It came to her all in a flash when 
Janet happened to whisper some 
triviality into her ear. 


And that night, during a confi- 
dential chat in her room, Margaret 
mustered up courage to tell her. 


7 « * 


The insidious thing about halitosis 
(the medical term for unpleasant 
breath) is that you, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And even 
your closest friends won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually—and 
fortunately—halitosis is only a local 
condition that yields to the regula: 
use of Listerine as a mouth-wash 
and gargle. 

This halts food fermentation in 
he mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. So the sys- 
tematic use of Listerine this way 
puts you on the safe and polite side. 
You know your breath is right. 
Fastidious people everywhere are 
making it a regular part of their 
daily toilet routine. 

Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as a 
safe antiseptic and has been trusted 
as such for half a century. Read the 
interesting booklet that comes with 
every bottle—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louts, U.S. A. 


use 
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Preserved Milks 


drying chamber in the form of tiny flakes of 
dried milk. This milk is readily dissolved jp 
cold water, and the resulting product looks 
and tastes like good fresh milk, with the ex. 
| ception of a slighty cooked taste. ; 

It was natural that food manufacturer 
should be the first users of milk powder, for 
they are accustomed to consider cost, quality 
flavor, and uniformity. Accordingly, pow. 

| dered skim milk is widely used by bakers for 
bread, biscuits, cakes, and custards; whok 
milk powder is used for higher grades of cake: 
and biscuits. The ice-cream manufacture; 
uses cream powder for giving richness to hj; 
product, and skim milk powder for giving 
body. The confectioner uses whole milk poy 
der and cream powder for his caramels, milk 
chocolates, and fudges. Various kinds of pow 
dered milk are also used in making the so-called 
prepared flours—pancake, biscuit, and self- 
rising. 

One of the reasons why powdered milk has 
not yet proved popular with the housewife for 
use in her kitchen is that the price, on the whole, 
has been disappointingly high, so that women 
find it much more economical to use fresh 

| milk when this is readily available in the 
locality. 

If the housewife could only buy her pow- 

| dered milk in large boxes and use it as liberally 
as she does flour or sugar, she might obtain 
it at a much lower price. There is one real 
drawback to this plan, however, and that is 
the fact that powdered whole milk does not 
keep indefinitely. On account of its high per- 
centage of butter fat, it is liable to develop 
a stale flavor. Much study and patient re 
search have been applied to this problem, and 
every year we are getting a little nearer its so- 
lution. Already, whole milk can be manufae- 
tured into powder which, under proper condi- 
tions, will keep well for six months or a year. 
When retailers learn to understand this powder 
and to handle it with the same care they are 
accustomed to give to other dairy products, 
such as butter and eggs, and when the house- 
wife is enabled to buy her powdered milk in 


| fairly small quantities at a price within reason, 
| powdered milk will find a place in the kitchen 
cabinet alongside other culinary necessities. 


Malted Milk 


A product which is sometimes confused with 


powdered whole milk, but which is radically 


different in its composition, is powdered malted 
milk, that staple of the soda fountain. It 
takes eight pounds of fluid milk to make one 
pound of whole milk powder, but it takes only 
two and one-fifth pounds of fluid milk to make 
one pound of malted milk powder, and this 
fact indicates the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two products. .Malted milk is, 
properly speaking, not a malted milk at all, 
except in the sense that we may speak of a 
chocolated milk. It is simply a good whole 
milk to which a malt product has been added. 
When this is dried by the spray process, the 
fat globules become coated with an envelope 
or capsule of milk solids combined with gluten 
of the flour used in making the malt product. 
This capsule protects the fat against the de 
teriorating effects of the air, and accordingly 
malted milk will keep indefinitely in any 
climate, a fact to which it owes no small 
measure of its popularity. ; 
The superior digestibility of malted milk has 
made it a valuable food for sick persons an¢ 
invalids. Brain-workers employed in offices 
have discovered that it makes an ideal light 
lunch, as delicious as it is convenient, but 
| expensive in comparison with milk, which! 
even more nutritious. As an infant food 
malted milk should not be substituted for cow 
milk or mother’s milk except under the advice 
of a physician, because, like sweetened col 





densed milk, its chemical balance has beet 
upset by the addition of a large amount of car 
bohydrate, and compared with whol: milk, its 
sugar content is very high, while its fat am 
protein content are low. 
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something that other patterns do not give you. You 
set in a circular movement with the Deltor or drape 
one of the new frocks as easily and successfully as 
you ever turned up a hem. 


You might easily shop and shop for one of the 
new ornaments that are the center of interest on 
some of the French dresses this season—and not 
find, even if you cared to pay ten, fifteen or twenty 
dollars, one that would suit your dress or give you 
the right touch of color. The Deltor shows you 
how to make these new trimmings as they are made 
in Paris and for a trifling cost. Orna- 
ments, plaques, rosettes, tubing trimmings 
—you can give your frock these touches 
that distinguish imported clothes at a 
negligible expense. 

From start to finish the Deltor takes 
you every step of the way in cutting out, 
making and finishing your dress. Between 














Gives you an individual 
—not a general— 
cutting layout 


You select the cutting layout that 
is for the view you have chosen in 
your size and laid on the very width 
material you are using. It is your 
cutting layout—not a general one 
that may be of no assistance to you. / 
It saves you from 4 to 1% yards 
on everything you make. And the , } 
lines of your dress are right because 
each piece has been cut on the 
proper grain of the goods with 
professional judgment. 



























3 The draped frock leads 
i the mode 


Design 4341—Every wardrobe 
q must contain at least one draped 
dress this Spring. And if it has 
a deep lace bertha so much the 
more enchanting. 
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the results of the scanty general instructions you 
find on most patterns and the Deltor’s unique in- 
dividual guidance in pictures on every step of the 
making and finishing your dress, may lie the differ- 
ence between a frankly home-made dress and one 
that all your friends will envy. 










When you are in Paris stop at the shop where 
more patterns are sold than at any other in the 
world, our Butterick Shop, 27 Avenue de I’Opera. 
And in London at our Regent Street Shop. Butterick 
—New York—Paris—London. 
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Each step in putting together 
is shown you 






Every single step in the making of your 
dress is before you in pictures. You work 
easily and securely with the 
Deltor and give your dress 
the cut, the workmanship 
and the finish that a pro- 
fessional would because you 
work like a professional. 
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How to make new 
French trimmings 








Whatever new trimming 

r= -_- your Butterick model calls 
\ for you can make with all 
\ 







the perfection it would have 
in Paris. The Deltor shows 
(' you exactly how it is done, 
down to the most minute 
detail. Consequently your 
costume oan those new 
little touches, that exquisite 
perfection, that you love in 
imported things. 













































The Senate Ladies 


Entertain 
(Continued from page 77) 
pecan meats, one-half pound ©: citron, ong 
fourth pound candied pineap ie, one-foyr 
| pound candied cherries, and one-half pound 
blanched almonds. Add the dry ingrediens 
to the mixture, reserving one-half cupful t) 
mix with the fruits; then add the fruits, mit 
| thoroughly, and pour into well-creased pans 
Bake at 375° F. for three and one-half hoy. 
or until done. 4 
From Mrs. Charlotte R. Pepper, of Penp. 
sylvania, comes a recipe for Chocolate Cook. 
ies. Beat the whites of six eggs until stiff anj 
dry. Then add two and one-eighth cupfuls of 
| confectioners’ sugar slowly, folding it jy 
Then add_ three-fourths cupful powdered 
sweetened chocolate and one cupful of sifted 
pastry flour. Beat well, drop on_ buttered 
sheets, and bake at 400° F. for eight minutes 
From Mrs. Mary Chandler Hale, of Maine 
| comes a recipe for Lemon Jelly Cake. Cream 
together one cupful of butter and two cupfuls 
of sugar. Then add five eggs beaten well 
Mix and sift together three cupfuls of pastry 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. Add to the 
mixture alternately with two-thirds cupful of 
milk and beat well. Last, add one teaspoon. 
ful of vanilla and pour into three greased 
layer-cake pans. Bake at 375° I’. for twenty 
minutes. Cool. Meanwhile, prepare the 
following filling: Combine the juice and rind of 
two lemons with one cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and two eggs well 
beaten. Cook in the top of a double-boiler, 
stirring constantly, until smooth and slightly 
Crisp, spicy toast, easy to digest | thickened. Cool, and spread between the 
nal etnocielly nowckthing Set cake layers, with powdered sugar on top. 





Dainty wafers filled with a creamy 
center. So delicious with desserts, 


tea, or ice cream. 


ROM Mrs. Olive Ramsdell, of Louisiana, 

comes a recipe for Louisiana Baked Fish 

ala Creole. Select a fish suitable for baking, 

weighing four pounds. Remove the head and 

tail and clean thoroughly. Place the fish ina 

baking-dish and partially cover with boiling 

water. Cook until the fish is almost tender; 

then remove from the pan and drain off all 

the water. Prepare a sauce by melting two 

tablespoonfuls of fat in a kettle; then add two 

medium-sized onions finely chopped, and sauté 

to a delicate brown. Push the onions to one 

side and add two tablespoonfuls of flour to 

Fig cake in its finest appetizing the fat, and when well blended, mix with the 

form. Unsurpassed as a between- onions. Add one tablespoonful of cold water, 

meal morsel, three teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoon- 

ful of peppe~, and a dash of paprika. When 

mixed, add three cupfuls of canned tomatoes 

and cook until slightly thickened. Place the 

fish in an uncovered baking-dish, pour the 

sauce over it, and bake for twenty-five minutes 

at 400° F. Boiled rice may be served with 

the fish. ; 

From Mrs. Jennie M. McCumber, oi 

North Dakota, comes a recipe for Chocolate 

Loaf Cake. Cream together one-half cupful 

of butter and two cupfuls of sugar. Then add 

four egg-yolks, beaten well, and_ two-thirds 

cupful of milk. Measure and sift together one 

and three-fourths cupfuls of pastry flour, one 

and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 

and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. Add t 

the mixture gradually, beating constantly 

Add two squares of cooking chocolate melted 

in five tablespoonfuls of hot water, and fold in 

the beaten whites of four eggs. Pour into 4 

well-greased loaf pan and bake at 350 F. for 
forty-five minutes. ; 

From Mrs. Josephine Dial, of South Caro 

lina, comes a recipe for Apple-Lem-Co Cake 

Filling. Boil two cupfuls of sugar, and two 

cupfuls of water together, without stirring, © 

238° F. Beat one ege-white until still an¢ 

then add the sugar sirup while beating col 

stantly. When thorougrly smooth, add one 

large apple, pared and grated, the rind and 

juice of one lemon, and one fresh coconil, 

grated. Mix well and beat until thick enougli 

to spread on a cake. 
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The Senate Ladies 
Entertain 


From Mrs. Vera King, of Utah, comes a 
recipe for Tomato Aspic. Combine three 
cuptuls of canned tomato, six sticks of celery 
cut ‘n inch pieces, two onions cut fine, one 

snful of sugar, three’ teaspoonfuls of 

salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
one clove. Boil for one-half hour or until the 
celery is tender; then strain the mixture. 
Soak two tablespoonfuls of gelatin in one-half 
cupful of cold water for five minutes. T hen 
ur ever it the hot, strained, tomato mixture 
and add the juice of one lemon. Pour into a 
cold, wet mold and chill until set. Serve on 
lettuce with chopped celery and mayonnaise. 

From Mrs. Mary B. Pomerene, of Ohio, 
comes a recipe for Sponge Cake. Beat the 
yolks of eight eggs until thick and lemon- 
colored. Add two cupfuls of sugar and beat 
again; then add six tablespoonfuls of cold water 
and two cupfuls of flour and beat thoroughly. 
Last, fold in eight egg-whites beaten until 
thick. Pour into an angel cake pan and bake 


at 320° F. for one hour. This recipe makes | 


two loaves. 


From Mrs. Florence C. Capper, of Kansas, | 


comes a recipe for Veal Birds. Cut two thin 
veal cutlets, weighing about two pounds, into 
strips three inches long and two inches wide. 
Put the trimmings from the veal through the 
meat-chopper and mix with one cupful of 
soft breadcrumbs, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
celery seed, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Spread each 
strip of veal with some of this mixture, roll, 
and fasten with toothpicks. Dredge with flour 
and sauté slowly in hot fat for forty minutes. 
Just before the veal is done, make a white 
sauce, using one-half pint of cream, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt as a| 
basis. Serve the Veal Birds with this sauce. | 
| 
FROM Mrs. Lulu P. Fletcher, of Florida, 
comes a recipe for Orange Marmalade. Peel 
one orange, one grapefruit, and one lemon, 
cover the peel with two cupfuls of water, and 
boil three-fourths of an hour. Drain, re-cover 
with fresh water, and cook as before, cooking 
three times in all. Drain, and chop one-half 
of the peel coarsely. Cut the remaining peel 
into small strips, using scissors. Divide the 
orange, grape-fruit, and lemon into sections, 
and remove all the membrane and seeds. Com- 
bine the fruit and peel, and cover with three 
times its weight in water and boil one hour. 
Then add an equal weight of sugar and simmer 
one and one-half hours or until the sirup 
“jellies” when tried on a cold plate. Pour | 
into sterilized glasses and when set, cover with 
parafiin, 

From Mrs. Mary M. Overman, of North 
Carolina, comes a recipe for Cheese and Fruit 
Salad. Blend one six-ounce package of cream 
cheese with one pint of mayonnaise. Then 
add one pint of cream whipped stiff, one 
pound of seeded Malaga grapes, cut in halves, 
and three cupfuls of canned pineapple cut up. 
Pour into a buttered, covered mold, pack in 
Ice and salt, using four parts of ice to one of 
salt, and freeze for three hours. Serve on beds 
of lettuce. 

From Miss Alice Page, of Vermont, comes a 
recipe for Nut Date Strips. Beat three eggs 
until light; then add two tablespoonfuls of 
warm water and beat until thick and lemon- 
colored. Add one cupful of sugar, then fold 
in one cupful of pastry flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and one-half teaspoonful 
each of salt and cinnamon, mixed and sifted 
together. Last, add one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla, one cupful of chopped walnut meats, | 
and one cupful of dates, stoned, and cut up. 
Pour into a greased pan and bake at 400° F. 
for twenty to twenty-five minutes. Cut into 
Squares while hot, sprinkle with sugar and 
serve, 

From Mrs. Lucille S$. Sheppard, of Texas, 
comes a recipe for Chili Con Carne. Cut 











Do-you know: how easy 
it is to make waffles? 


IGHT,, crisp, golden-brown waffles are welcomed 
with never-waning enthusiasm! And it’s a 
pleasure you can give your family easily if you 


have a Griswold Waffle Iron. 


To mix the batter, pour it into the iron and 
bake a delicious hot waffle is a matter of minutes 
only. Once your wafile iron is thoroughly heated, 
you can turn out perfect waffles rapidly enough to 
satisfy the most ardent ‘‘waffle fans.” 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Remember that perfect waffles depend on the 


A iron—make sure yours is a Griswold. The Griswold 
4 name is a guarantee of the best in kitchen utensils. 


Griswold Waffle Irons, in both the regular stand- 
ard pattern and the Heart-Star design, may be 
had in cast iron or aluminum. Can be used on any 
kind of stove. Send for booklet with wafile recipes. 


+ THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
Dept. V-1, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Kitchen Ware, 
Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 
Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles and Gas Hot Plates. 


STANDARD WAFFLE RECIPE 
2 cups flour; 4 teaspoons baking powder; %4 
teaspoon salt; 134 cups milk; 2 eggs; 1 table- 
spoon melted shortening. 


DIRECTIONS 
Sift together flour, baking powder and salt, 
add milk to slightly beaten egg yolks. Mix 
well and add to dry ingredients. Add melted 
shortening and fold in stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. 


A COMPLETE GRISWOLD KITCHEN IS EVERY TRUE HOUSEWIFE’S IDEAL 
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Ev scamionat beauty, and 
quality in unusual meas- 
ure, are combined with 
operating efficiency and 
an interesting price in 
this—our newest. 
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SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


The immaculate cleanliness of 
the crystal- white porcelain— 
inside and out—with the 
practical advantages of the 
Bohn Syphon System form an 
appeal for beauty and utility 
that will not be overlooked by 
the discerning housekeeper. 
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BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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5 East 46th Street Washington St. and 
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Adopted by the Pullman Company and 
dining car service of all American 
ailroads. 


In using advertisements see page 6 131 











Hartshorn Rollers mean — 


Perfect Shade Service 





has maintained its leadership in the field 
for over sixty years. In fact, of all rollers 
On request, we will send with our compliments, 
a copy of the latest edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell 
Trvine’s “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decora- 
tion”, a booklet invaluable in home decoration. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250° FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK CITY 
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one pound of round steak into inch cubes, 
Chop two medium-sized onions fine. Brown 
the steak and sauté the onions, until soft and 
yellow, in bacon fat. Place in a saucepan 
with one pint of water and add two and one. 
half cupfuls of canned kidney beans, two cu 
fuls of canned tomatoes, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of paprika, and one 
tablespoonful of chili powder, the latter dis. 
solved in one cupful of hot water. Simmer 
gently for three hours, replenishing the liquid 
if necessary. 

From Mrs. Clara C. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
comes a recipe for Graham Pudding. Measure 
and sift together two cupfuls of Graham flour, 
one teaspoonful of ground cloves, one teaspoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of 
soda, and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
Reserve one cupful, with which dredge one cup- 
ful of chopped seeded raisins and one-half cup- 
ful of Sultana raisins. Add to the first mixture 
together with one cupful of molasses and one 
cupful of sweet milk. Beat well, add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and steam three hours 
in a covered pudding mold. Serve with the 
following sauce: Beat one cupful of sugar and 
one-half cupful of butter to a cream; then add 
the yolks of three eggs, well beaten, and last 
the whites of three eggs ‘beaten stiff. Flavor 
with one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 

From Misses Margaret and Anne Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, comes a recipe for Tip-Top 
Gingerbread. Cream one-half cupful of but- 
ter and one-half cupful of sugar well together; 
then add two eggs unbeaten. Combine one 
teaspoonful of soda and one-half cupful of 
molasses and add to the first mixture. Mea- 
sure and sift. together one and one-half cupfuls 
of pastry flour, one teaspoonful of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and_ one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and add alternately to the 
mixture, with one-half cupful of cold water. 
Pour into a well-greased pan and bake at 
325° I’. for thirty-five minutes. 


FROM Mrs. Mary M. Overman of North 

Carolina, comes a recipe for Fruit Salad. 
Take five slices of canned pineapple, three 
halves of canned pears, six halves of canned 
apricot, one-fourth cupful of white cherries 
from which the pits have been removed, one 
large grapefruit, two oranges, and one lemon. 
Cut the fruit in small pieces, place in a large 
strainer, and let it stand until any juice has 
drained out. Then add one cupful of sugar. 
Take one cupful of the combined fruit juices, 
place in a saucepan, and allow to boil for one 
minute. Soak two tablespoonfuls of gelatin 
in eight tablespoonfuls of cold water for five 
minutes. Then pour over it heated fruit 
juices. When this mixture has cooled, com- 
bine it with the fruit and pour it into cold, wet 
molds. Serve on lettuce with mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing. 

From Mrs. Allie D. Willis, of Ohio, comes 4 
recipe for White Cake. Cream together one- 
half cupful of butter and two cupfuls of sugar. 
Measure and sift together three cupfuls of 
pastry flour, two and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one-quarter teaspoonful 
of salt. Add to the first mixture alternately 
with one cupful of milk. Last, fold in the 
whites of six eggs beaten stiff, and add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour into a greased 
pan and bake at 350° F. for forty-five 
minutes. 

From Mrs. Edwin F. Ladd, of North 
Dakota, comes a recipe for Boiled Sponge 
Cake. Boil one and one-quarter cupfuls 0 
sugar in one cupful of water to 238° F. or until 
the mixture threads. Then pour slowly over 
six egg-whites stiffly beaten and continue to 
beat until cool. Beat six egg-yolks until thick 
and lemon-colored, add one-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and combine with the first mixture. 
Measure and sift together one cupful of pastry 
flour, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar. Fold into the 
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mixture carefully. Pour into a greased pan 
and bake at 320° F. for one hour. 

From Mrs. Ida M. Cameron, of Arizona, 
comes a recipe for Pressed Chicken, Cover 
a four-pound fowl with cold water, to which 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt have 
been added. Boil until the meat falls from 
the bone, replenishing the water when neces- 
sary. Remove the fowl from the broth and 
when cool, free it from the small bones and 
skin, Place the skin and bone back in the 
broth and boil for one-half hour. Chop the 
chicken meat fine, and mix with one cupful of 
stoned, chopped green olives, one-half cupful 
of chopped walnut meats, and three canned 
pimientoes, chopped fine. Season with one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, and salt to taste 
—about one teaspoonful. Soak one tablespoon- 
ful of gelatin in four tablespoonfuls of cold 
water for five minutes; then add to it two 
cupfuls of the hot broth which has been strained 
and skimmed free of fat. When the gelatin has 
dissolved, combine it with the other ingredi- 
ents and place in a cold, wet mold to stiffen. 
Serve in slices. 

From Mrs. Lydia Norbeck, of South Dakota, 
comes a recipe for Date Tea Cakes. Cream 
one and one-half cupfuls of brown sugar and 
one cupful of butter. Then add three eggs 
well beaten. Measure and sift together two 
cupfuls of pastry flour, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one-quarter teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, dne teaspoonful of salt, and one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon. Add to the first mix- 
ture alternately with one-half cupful of water. 
Then add one teaspoonful of vanilla, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract, and one pound of 
dates which have been cleaned, stoned, and 
cut up. Bake in small, greased gem-pans at 
375° F. for twenty-five minutes. 


ROM Mrs. Joseph I. France, of Maryland, 

comes a recipe for ChiliSauce. Peel twenty- 
five red tomatoes and slice them. Add six 
red peppers, six green peppers, and twelve 
onions, all chopped fine. Season with one 
tablespoonful each of celery seed, mustard 
seed, and whole cloves, the latter placed in a 
bag, four tablespoonfuls of salt, and one cupful 
of sugar. Add seven cupfuls of vinegar and 
boil one and one-half hours. Bottle in steril- 
ized jars. 

From Mrs. Julia W. Harris, of Georgia, 
comes a recipe for Flour Muffins. Beat two 
eggs well. Measure and sift together two cup- 
fuls of pastry flour; two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt. Add alter- 
nately to the first mixture with one cupful 
of milk. Last, add one tablespoonful of 
melted shortening. Bake in hot, greased 
muffin pans at 400° F. for twenty-five minutes. 

From Mrs. Richard P. Ernst, of Kentucky, 
comes a recipe for Potato Rolls. Measure and 
sift one cupful of bread flour three times. 
Work in one-half cupful of vegetable shorten- 
ing until like coarse meal. Then add one 
cupful of cold, mashed potato, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
milk, two eggs well beaten, and one yeast-cake 
softened in one-half cupful of lukewarm water. 
Let stand in a warm place for three hours. 
Then add enough sifted bread flour to make 
a soft dough—from five to six cupfuls. Let 
rise until double in bulk. Shape into small 
rolls and brush the top with melted shortening. 
Place in greased pans and allow to rise until 
almost double in bulk. Bake at 400° F. for 
twenty minutes. Serve hot. 

From Mrs. Inez H. Stanfield, of Oregon, 
comes a recipe for Fruit Cake. Cream to- 
gether one pound of butter and one pound of 
brown sugar. Then add the yolks of twelve 
€ggs, one-half cupful of coffée infusion, and 
one-half cupful of grape juice. Measure and 
sift together one pound of pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful each of ground cloves, cinnamon, 
mace, and nutmeg, and one-quarter teaspoon- 
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and reliable housecleaning 
machine for every purpose. 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd. and the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., 
Dept. 103, (G.H.) Cleveland, O. ir 
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Maternity 


Fashionable 
Maternity Apparel 
Clothes make such a dif- 


ference to a woman! 
Knowing that you are 
fashionably dressed and 
thatthecondition of your 
figure is concealed, you 
are able to maintain that 
poise and charm so im- 
portant in making every 
woman. attractive. 


Guard Your Health 


Your own clothes, of 
course,do not fityouproperly 
at thistime. Your skirt hikes 
up in front. You are embar- 
rassed, You are staying in- 
doors—away from your 
friends, worrying because 
yo. do not look your best. 
Don’t. For you will ruin 
your health and that of 
your unborn baby. 


Newest Styles 


Lane Bryant Maternity 
Apparel is designed on 
cleverly concealing 
lines, with 
all the newest 
style features, 
so that you 
may dress just 
as fashionably 
now as always. 
And be com- 
fortable, too. 


Stores : 

New York Brooklyn 
Chicago 
Detroit 


Safegu 
‘Yourself 
as well as 


‘Your Baby 


ANDSOME Style Book filled 
with all the newest and most 
fashionable garments that are be- 
ing worn by New York women. 
Styles that are especially adapted 
to conceal the changing figure 
during the maternity period. 
Dresses, coats, skirts, waists, pet- 
ticoats, brassieres, everything you 
need, and above all, the famous 
Lane Bryant Maternity Corset. 


Do not waste another minute 
worrying about what you will wear. 


Send for this book today, 
to Department 11. 


Sane Sruant 


136 


38th Street at 
Fifth Avenue 


April 1923 Good Housekeeping 


EW YORK 
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| ful of salt. Prepare and cut up one pound 
each of citron, orange peel, currants, and 
raisins, and mix with one-half cupful of the 
flour measured above. Cut up two pounds 
of walnut meats. Add all to the first mixture 
and combine well. Last add the twelve egg. 
whites beaten stiff. Pour into greased loaf 
pans and bake at 275° F. for three and one-half 
hours. 

From Mrs. Margaret R. Phipps, of Colorado 
comes a recipe for Rice Imperial. Mix one ang 
one-half cupfuls of boiled rice with one cupfyl 


| of powdered sugar and one teaspoonful of 
| vanilla. Whip one pint of heavy cream and 


add it to the rice, mixing thoroughly. Soak 
two tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin jp 
one-quarter cupful of cold water for five 
minutes. Then add to it one-quarter cupful 
of boiling water. When the gelatin has dis. 
solved and is cooled, combine it with the rice 
mixture and pour into a cold, wet mo!d. Chil) 
until set. Serve with shredded pineapple. 

From Mrs. Eula Kendrick, of Wyoming, 
comes a recipe for Fyozen Pears. Pack one 
can of pears in ice and salt, using four parts 
of ice to one of salt, and freeze four hours, 
When ready to unmold, cut off the top of the 
can below the rim, slip out the frozen mixture, 
cut into slices, and serve with whipped cream, 
if used as a dessert, or with mayonnaise, if 
desired as a salad. 

From Mrs. Elizabeth Y. Ashurst, of Arizona, 





| comes a recipe for Beefsteak Spanish. Broil 


a two -pound steak in the usual manner. In 
the meantime, prepare the following sauce: 
Mince three large onions and cook until tender 
in two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Then 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour gradually, 
while stirring constantly. Last add two tea- 











spoonfuls of salt, one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of chili powder, and one and one-half 
cupfuls of stewed tomatoes. Heat thoroughly 
and serve over the broiled steak. 





ROM Mrs. Laura W. Harrold, of Oklahoma, 
comes a recipe for Rice Balls. Cook once 
upful of rice in two quarts of seasoned chicken 
broth until the broth has been absorbed by the 


rice. Add more salt if necessary and one- 


| quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Add to this one 


cupful of chopped pecans. Shape the mixture 
into balls and garnish each ball with a sprig of 
parsley. Serve hot as an accompaniment to 
roast chicken or turkey. 

From Mrs. Mary M. Borah, of Idaho, comes 
a recipe for Jellied Apples. Prepare and core 
six large, firm, tart apples, and fill the centers 
with preserved ginger cut fine. Then sprinkle 
over them one-quarter cupful of sugar and the 
juice of one-half a lemon. Place in a pan with 
three tablespoonfuls of hot water and bake at 
400° F. for one hour, or until candied and 
tender but not broken. ‘ 

From Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, of Missourt 
comes a recipe for Washington Loaf. Hard- 
cook three eggs. Mince one large onion and 
sauté in one tablespoonful of butter until 
golden brown. Mix together one cupful of 
chopped, blanched almonds, one cupful of 
soft bread-crumbs, and add the onions. Cook, 
one and one-half cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
for ten minutes, strain, and add to the first 
mixture—there should be about one cupf 
of the strained tomato. Then add four eggs 
well beaten, four large, stuffed olives, choppe 
fine, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-quarter tea 
spoonful of pepper, and the hard-cooked eggs 
also chopped fine. Mix well, place in a but 
tered baking-dish, put in a pan of warm watel, 
and bake at 400° F. for forty-five minutes. 
Then remove the baking-dish from the pal 
and continue to bake for fifteen minutes longer 
Serve either hot or cold with Hollandaise Sauce 

From Mrs. Susan B. Spencer, of Missoutl, 
comes a recipe for Nut Bread. Measure a 
sift together three cupfuls of bread flour, on€ 
teaspoonful of salt, and three teaspoonfuls 0 
baking-powder. Add one cupful of sugar am 
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mix well. Beat one egg slightly, add one and 
one-half. cupfuls of milk, and add to the 
mixture while stirring constantly. Last add 
one cupful of chopped pecan meats and pour 
into agreased pan. Bake at 4oo° F. for forty- 
five minutes or until done. 

From Mrs. Natalia Jones, of New Mexico, 
comes a recipe for Lemon Butter. Combine 
two teaspoonfuls of corn-starch and one table- 
epoonful of water, add slowly to one cupful of 
boiling water placed in the top of a double- 
boiler, and stir until clear. Then add one-half 
cupful of sugar, the juice of two lemons, one- 
half cupful of butter, the yolks of three eggs, 
and one whole egg, all thoroughly beaten 
together, Stir constantly until thickened and 
clear—about twenty-five minutes. Remove 
from the heat and add the grated rind of one 
lemon. This is delicious spread on hot biscuits, 
which may be cut in fancy shapes, using only 
one crust. 

From Mrs. Clara Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
comes a recipe for Orange Biscuits. Prepare 
the following Orange Filling: Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and add four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of orange-juice, 
and the grated rind of one orange. Cook, 
while stirring constantly, until thickened; then 
cool, Meanwhile, measure and sift together 
two cupfuls of pastry flour, four teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Work in three tablespoonfuls of shortening 
until the mixture is crumb-like in consistency. 
Then add three-quarter to one cupful of milk— 
enough to make a soft dough. Roll out the 
baking-powder mixture to one-quarter inch 
thickness and spread with the Orange Filling. 
Roll up like a jelly roll, cut off into one-half 
inch slices, and sprinkle with a little sugar. 
Bake at 450° F’. for fifteen minutes. 


FROM Mrs. Florence G. Moses, of New 

Hampshire, comes a recipe for Snowballs. 
Cream together one-half cupful of butter and 
one cupful of sugar. Measure and sift together 
two cupfuls of pastry flour, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, and one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add to the first mixture 
alternately with two-thirds cupful of milk. 
Last, fold in the stiffly-beaten whites of four 
eggs. Turn into greased cups and steam one- 
half hour. Serve with Strawberry Sauce made 
as follows: Cream one-quarter cupful of 
butter with one cupful of confectioners’ sugar; 
then add one dozen strawberries or more, 
depending upon their size, adding them one 
at a time, mashing and beating them, until 
all is light and smooth. 

From Mrs. Nannette L. Townsend, of 
Michigan, comes a recipe for Sugar Cookies. 
Cream together one cupful of butter, three- 
quarters cupful of granulated sugar, and three- 
quarters cupful of brown sugar. Beat two eggs 
well. Combine with two-thirds cupful of 
buttermilk and add alternately to the mixture 
with five cupfuls of pastry flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half teaspoonful of nutmeg, measured 
and sifted together. Drop from a spoon on a 
greased baking sheet, sprinkle the tops with 
granulated sugar and chopped nut-meats, and 
bake at 425° F. for twelve minutes. 

From Mrs. Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, 
D. C., comes a recipe for Cream Cake. Cream 
together one-quarter cupful of butter, and two- 
thirds cupful of sugar. Add two eggs well 
beaten. Measure and sift together two cupfuls 
ot pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one-quaricr teaspoonful of salt. 
Add to the mixture alternately with two-thirds 
cupful of milk. Last, add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, Bake in four layers at 375° F. for 
twenty minutes. Spread sweetened whipped 
cream between layers and on top and serve. 
From Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, of 
New Hampshire, comes a recipe for Frosted 
Fudge. Combine two cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of powdered, sweetened chocolate, and 















Costs '2 Cent 


Why serve less flavory oats? 


Quaker Oats have that extra flavor which has given them 
supreme place the world over. 

Everybody wants that flavor. Stores everywhere supply it. 
The cost is insignificant—only one-half cent per dish. 







You simply specify Quaker to get it. 

That flavor lies in queen grains only. 

The puny, underripe oats do not have it. 

A bushel of choice oats yields only ten pounds of grains 
good enough for Quaker. 

But we flake those only—just the cream of the oats. Thus 
we bring you this food of foods in its most delightful form. 

Consider that on a food so important. This is almost a com- 
plete food, rich in 16 needed elements. Make the dish inviting. 


Quaker Oats 


For epicures 


We make this super-grade to foster the love of oats. As a 
result, oat lovers the world over send to us to get it. 

Every morning, millions of people in every clime serve 
these delicious flakes. 

Be careful that you get them, for it pays. 














Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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FLAT-TONE is a Sherwin-Williams flat oil paint especially 
designed for walls and ceilings. There are a thousand and one 
other Sherwin-Williams products—each made, as is Flat-Tone, 
for a specific use. All you need do is tell the Sherwin-Williams 
dealer the surface you wish to protect or beautify and he will 
give you the right finish for that surface, 


WILLIAMS 


PAINTS anp "\ VARNISHES 


Send 50c. (65c. in C. da) for H Pa B 
The Hose Painting yi aie The r ight finish 
170 page book with 27 full page ) 


Hi ay ay aa 4 for each surface 


Address Department B 435 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., 624 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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The Senate Ladies 
Entertain 


} one cupful of cream. Stir until the sugar 


dissolves, and then simmer gently to 238° F, of 
until the mixture forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Remove, set in a pan of eof 
water, and let stay until the fudge mixtyp 
is almost cold. Then add four tablespoonfuls 
of butter and beat until it is creamy and ofg 
consistency to mold. Mold into shape on q 
buttered plate. Meanwhile, prepare a boiled 
icing in the usual manner, using one cupful of 
sugar and one-half cupful of water and one 
egg-white. When of a consistency to spread, 
pour over the fudge, spreading evenly. Cyt 
into squares. 

From Mrs. Catherine J. Ball, of Delaware, 
comes a recipe for Currant Relish. Pre 
pare three pounds of fresh currants, add 
three pounds of sugar and one pound of 
seeded raisins cut up, and boil for ten minutes, 
Then add three lemons and two oranges, 
using the outside rind cut into fine pieces 
and the juice, rejecting the white, tough 
parts Allow this mixture to come to a 
boil and boil ten minutes; then seal in steril- 
ized jars. 

From Mrs. Amelia C. Glass, of Virginia, 
comes a recipe for Caramel Tarts. Cream one 
cupful of butter and one cupful of fruit; add 
five egg-yolks, beaten slightly, and one cupful 
of damson preserves. Last, fold in five egg- 
whites beaten stiff, and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Bake shallow pastry shells and fill 
with the mixture, allowing one tablespoonful 
to each shell. Bake at 375° F. for one-half 
hour. 


Mrs. Marshall’s Favorite Cold Cream 

Because she was 2,000 miles from her cook- 
book, Mrs.-Lois K. Marshall, wife of the former 
Vice-President, sent her recipe for cold cream. 
Obviously, it could not be tested by the 
Institute. 


One ounce of white wax 

One ounce of spermaceti 

Five ounces of oil of sweet almonds 
One and one-fifth ounces of rose-water 
Fifteen grains of powdered borax 


Heat wax, spermaceti, and oil together, 
remove from the fire and beat with an egg- 
beater; when partly cool, add the rose-water, 
in which has been dissolved the borax. When 
almost stiff, add a few drops of oil of rose 
geranium. The success of this cream is in the 
making and the freshness of the almond oil. 
The wax and oil must be heated very slowly 
and not too hot—just enough to melt the wax. 
The harder the cream is beaten, the lighter it 
will be. 


The Primer of House- 
work 
(Continued from page 82) 


pungent moth preventives—camphor, naph- 
thaline, moth balls, etc. Use either boxes 
or the moth-proof bags. Remember that 
the task of storing clothes against the ravages 
of moths, etc., is much more difficult in the 
spring than it is in the fall, even though om 
superheated houses have made the moth an all- 
year-round pest, it nevertheless is far more 
dangerous in summer. a 

On this account it is excellent routine In this 
spring season to use a good insecticide and 
sprayer all over the house, in closets an¢ 
servants’ quarters especially. Make its use 
a part of the spring cleaning given eac 
room. Last season gave us an unusual pest 
of moths, ants, etc., and unquestionably they 
are still lurking in our houses ready to grow 
into active life with the first breath of warm 
weather. 
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Letters From a Senator’s 
ife 
(Continued from page 49) 


table was scattered, and a gilt basket filled with 
roses—palest pink roses adorned with a sky- 
blue gauze bow, alternating with deep pink 
roses adorned with a pink gauze bow—stood 
at the plate of every one of the fifty guests— 
a luncheon which began with Hamburg grapes, 
seeded and sweetened, resting in glass cups on 
beds of shredded ice, and ended with baskets 
made of vanilla ice-cream, filled with fresh 
strawberries, and supported by candy handles. 
Mrs. Frelinghuysen, who sat by me, gazed from 
her basket of flowers to her basket of ice-cream 
and wittily remarked that this kind of “basket 
lunch” was new to her! . Then to go toa 
dinner, given by the Minister of Uruguay and 
Madame de Varela in honor of the Ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain and Lady Geddes at the 
Pan-American Building, where the represen- 
tatives of no fewer than seven countries as far 
apart, geographically speaking, as Persia and 
Norway, Italy and the Argentine, but very 
close together in friendliness and gcod-will, 
sat around the oval table in the Council Cham- 
ber where we dined, and gathered in the gal- 
lery overlooking the patio with its dripping, 
lighted fountain of tawny marble and its huge, 
glossy palms, to drink their coffee afterward 
under the floating flags of the Pan-American 
countries, our hostess, one of the most beauti- 
ful women of the Diplomatic Corps, in a dress 
of sheer black lace, quaint jewels, and a big, 
red rose stuck in the back of her dark hair, 
flitting from one guest to another, chattering 
alternately in English, French, and Spanish 
withaneasefew women canequal . . . At last 
to go late in the evening to a reception in honor 
of the British Debt Commissioners at the Brit- 
ish Embassy, where a sergeant of dragoons, gor- 
geous in a scarlet uniform, stood at attention 
in the great entrance hall, gay with palms and 
poinsettias, and a slim, tasseled cord of scarlet 
and gold ran the length of the reception-room 
to keep the guests in single file until after they 
had greeted the distinguished visitors from 
overseas, when they all came together, with 
the most cordial of greetings, in the glittering 
ball-room beyond, and went, in friendly little 
groups, into the taper-lighted, flower-banked 
dining-room beyond . . . And then home, 
tired but happy, to hang up your best dress 
very carefully, because—unless you are rich 
enough to have two best dresses—you will 
need to wear it again the next night, and the 
next, and the next, to other dinners and other 
receptions—to the one given at the Congres- 
sional Club in honor of Vice-President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, for instance, which was espe- 
cially brilliant: 


The Congressional Club Receives 


The guests of honor stood with the President 
of the club, Mrs. Frelinghuysen of New Jer- 
sey, and the first Vice-President, Mrs. White 
of Maine, to receive the company in an arched 
Tecess with a background of sweet-smelling 
cedar trees; the mantel was banked with poin- 
settlas and maiden-hair fern, and palms and 
trailing vines made the entire room seem 
almost like a conservatory, they were used in 
such profusion; while on the table in the din- 
ing-room, surrounded by tall, red candles and 
‘mass of red chrysanthemums, a little fountain 
played over red lights. This reception was 
given on the same night as the one with which 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
opened their fine new National headquarters— 
* spacious, friendly sort of house on N Street, 
admirably suited to their purpose—and as all 
the members of Congress and the Diplomatic 
ote were invited to that also, the activities 

€ evening began early and ended late. 
durin < marge housewarming took place 
ae wee when two very important con- 

- S were gathered here—the meeting of 

National Executive Board of the General 
eration, and the Conference of Women in 








Protect your skin from 
wind, dust, and glaring 
light, but be careful not to 


overload it. 


product w 








hich softens 


and freshens the skin » + 
yet does not overload it 


Many women hesitate to use anything but pure soap 


and water on their skin. 


Afraid of spoiling it by loading it with cosmetics— 
they go to the other extreme. They fail to take even 
ordinary precautions against wind and weather, dust 
and glaring sunlight, with the result that under this 
Spartan treatment, their skin soon loses its freshness 


and delicacy. 


Don’t overload your skin—but don’t, 
on the other hand, leave it at the 
mercy of chapping, sunburn, ex- 
posure to strong light, to wind, to 
dust. These things, unless counter- 
acted, have a permanently bad effect 
on your complexion. 

There is a way to care for your 
skin without overloading it. After 
years of careful laboratory work a 
product has been perfected which 
the skin can absorb instantly, and 
which keeps it soft and supple even 
under the most trying conditions. 


This product is Jergens Lotion. 


Medicinally correct—Jergens Lo- 
tion absolutely overcomes roughness 
or irritation. It keeps your skin ex- 
quisitely soft and smooth, yet vital 


*JERGENS, 


| JERGENS 
LOTION 


Just the right size 
to slip into your 
hand-bag— 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 


155 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





and resistant. The moment you 
apply it, your skin absorbs it, leaving 
no disagreeable stickiness. You real- 
ize at once that it contains nothing 
to overload the pores, 

Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion to- 
day, and use it every time you wash 
your face or hands. Keep it on 
your bathroom shelf and apply it 
every time your skin shows any 
tendency to irritation. You will be 
delighted at the wonderful condition 
in which it keeps your complexion. 

Jergens Lotion costs 50 cents at 
drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters. Or for six cents we will send 
you the beautiful little miniature 
bottle shown below. The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 


LOTION 


Cut out the coupon 

and send today for 

this beautiful minia- 
ture bottle. 


For the enclosed 6 cents please send me a trial size bottle of Jergens Lotion, 





and the booklet ‘‘Skin Care 
overloading. 


Your skin should be freed from the danger of 
If you live in Canada, address the Andrew Jergens Co., 


Limited, 135 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 
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cleanh CST sis = Industry, called by the Secretary of Laby 


They overlapped each other, for in many 
e , 7 EE : the same women served as delegates to bo 
kitchen-ware : ‘ and this arrangement was, therefore a 
A extremely advantageous one. The Genen| 

p79 a = Federation began its sessions first, and in 


VEL. / | Hl NE 1 | (| course of them it endorsed several bike 








ESSsagqe=a 


among them the Keyes Immigration Bil] , 
provide for the entrance into this country ¢ ma 
sufferers in the Near East who have Telatives an 
already here able to take care of them, whic sou 
is now before Congress; and considering my Bu 
very close relationship by marriage to th un 
humanitarian measure I was, of cou as 
delighted that so large and influential a body ; 
of women should formally approve it. Tk str 
Federation also endorsed the Federal Chi : 
Labor bill; the Fess Home Economics }il. ati 
and the Jones substitute (for the Bursum bil) wh 
under which the government would provide; hai 
self-sustaining system for the reclamation of cor 
arid tracts owned by the Pueblos and for; me 
court to adjudicate the claim of “squatter” Me 
on their lands. Ed 

Le 


Made for the 


Critical ; The Bursum Bill At 
: . This Bursum bill, introduced by Senator sin 
Polar kitchen kit Bursum of New Mexico, and the Jones sub- Ca 
includes every im- stitute bill, introduced by his colleague, Sen. the 
proved style, and all tor Jones, have both been the cause of a good de: 
favorite sizes, of deal of interest here lately, and feeling has nn net 
cooking and service high on both sides of the question. Th tal 
utensils. Every piece Bursum bill, “to ascertain and settle land sta 
at Pies Met is claims of persons not Indian within Pueblo no’ 
JARANTEED Indian land grants, and reservations in the su 
GUARA} pede state of New Mexico,” was approved by Mr. sal 
free from poisonous Fall, the Secretary of the Interior, who gave | 
minerals or injurious permission that it should be called “an adminis. lay 
chemicals. It meets tration measure,” and it was favorably reported BB Ur 
the utmost demands out with the unanimous consent of the Com- leg 
of the most critical mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, to which cu 
woman it had been referred, into the Senate, where it m 

: also passed unanimously. A short time after- 

ward, however, it was recalled from the House 





of Representatives at the request of Senator 


. 
W h f Borah of Idaho, the reason given for this pr 
a a I C unusual course of procedure being that it at 
e “had passed under a misunderstanding’—the ho 
f B d | feeling being, apparently, that the non-Indian it 
Or a Yl - . “squatters” upon Pueblo lands were being pa 
considered at the expense of the original and I 
Snowy-white, glass-smooth kitchen-ware rightful owners of these tracts. The Jones sp 
Pislee amteshed <Wilere castiace. teil. substitute bill, somewhat differently framed, int 
— a are, spotless, bri ; was introduced in the hope of correcting this ke 
liant white inside and out! And it will evil. Pending further action upon the matter, wh 
stay white! hearings have been taking place before the pr 
Senate Public Lands Committee, to which me 


In its search for the ideally smooth, hard and considerable color has been added by tie pe 
Z presence of a number of Pueblo “Governos 9B en 


perfectly resistant pure white enamel, dressed in native costume, who have come leg 
Science has at last produced Polar here to plead their own cause, and Ma in 
Ware. Wholly imporous, neither odor Atwood, the Chairman of the Indian bap Hi 
flavor can cli : Wo Commission in the General Federation mad up 
nor flavor can cling to it, nor will it a spirited address in their behalf: be 


grow dingy despite years of use. It At the Good “T hold that this traditional policy of the no 
stays white! St Indian Office is inhumane, costly to the tar be 

’ ores payers, and largely fruitless to the good : 
the Indians. It is destructive toward maly Ne 
wholesome and precious elements of civilia- wi 


Though there is no higher quality possible in First-class depart- 





enameled ware, yet Polar Ware prices ment. ee , tion. It has had, and is having, the effect 0 eig 

will attract the woman keen in judging pie i Raye turning the Indians into a race of social hal th 
actual valnes. 1ouse-0u realy eg breeds . . . It is a policy contrary to tw 
show you J olar policy which other enlightened nations purstt se\ 

PORCELAIN ENAMELING ASS’N Enameled Ware. It towards their aborigines . . . ag 
bears the trade- “The Spanish pioneers, more than tw? tw 

Sheboygan, Wis., U. S. A. mark seen below. hundred years ago, guaranteed to the sevet# It 

z Pueblos that they should remain peacefully a 


possession of tracts of land that were spectie® 
by metes and bounds . . . The United Stal of 
Congress, about the year 1859, confirmed thest it 
early Spanish grants, and the Pueblos oe tic 
hold parchments signed by Abraham Linco? mm 
confirming these ancient Spanish grants - «: fo 

“Today we find that the facts and the we 
acknowledged law do not fit together. ™ m 
find that all the Pueblos have lost some lam Ms 


Ww bat ty ey Pueblos ha 
ENAMELED A RE | era inci lend ond all their wt 
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Letters From a Senator’s 
ife 


We find that the White Man, crowding on to 
the Pueblo lands, has taken possession of these 
acres which were created out of the des- 
ert through the labor of Pueblo Indians in his- 
toric and prehistoric times . . . The passage 
of the Bursum Dill would mean that the Pueblos 
could no longer hope for a tardy justice at the 
hands of the United States. Aside from its 
material effects, it would break their spirit and 
annihilate the hope which still burns in their 
souls. . . Viewed from the outside, the 
Bursum bill would be a cynical repudiation 
under the forms of law of guarantees as solemn 
asa nation can give its dependent wards . . . 
“We urge that the Jones bill should be con- 
strued as an emergency measure.” 

The Executive Board of the General Feder- 
ation came to still a third decision, however, 
which—speaking impartially—will probably 
have much greater and more far-reaching 
consequences than either of the others I have 
mentioned: It endorsed a National Uniform 
Marriage and Divorce bill, drawn up by Mrs. 
Edward Franklin White, the Chairman of its 
Legislative Department, who is also Deputy 
Attorney-General of Indiana. This bill has 
since been introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Capper of Kansas, and since an amendment to 
the Constitution giving Congress power to 
deal with the marriage and divorce question is 
necessary before it can pass a uniform law to 
take the place of the forty-nine—one for each 
state and one for the District of Columbia— 
now in force, a joint resolution providing for 
such an amendment was introduced at the 
same time, which reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to make 
laws which shall be uniform throughout the 
United States on marriage and divorce, the 
legitimization of children, and the care and 
custody of children affected by annulment of 
marriage or by divorce.” 

Our Marriage and Divorce Laws 

The bill itself, which has been very carefully 
prepared, is several pages long, so I can not 
attempt to tell you about it fully, though I 
hope very much that you will secure a copy of 
it and read it yourself; for, next to the Shep- 

rd-Towner bill and the Child Labor bill, 

consider it the most important measure of 
special interest to women which has yet been 
introduced into Congress. It strikes several 
keynotes to which you should certainly listen, 
whether you agree with them or not: It 
provides that the laws which govern both 
marriage and divorce shall be the same in 
every state in the Union, instead of all differ- 
ent, as they are now; that a marriage which is 
legal in California, for instance, shall be legal 
in Maine; that a divorce which is valid in New 
Hampshire—which now has fourteen grounds 
upon which a divorce can be obtained—shall 
be valid in South Carolina, which now admits 
no grounds whatever and that no children shall 
be branded as illegitimate in New York whose 
parents have been declared legally wedded in 
Nevada. It sets the legal marriageable age, 
with parental consent, at sixteen for girls and 
eighteen for boys (did you know, Alice, that 
ere are now nine states in which girls of 
twelve and boys of fourteen can marry, and 
seventeen states in which there is no minority 
age limit?) and at eighteen for girls and 
twenty-one for boys without parental consent. 
It prohibits the ‘marriage of imbeciles, the 
insane, feeble-minded, epileptic, paupers, those 
afflicted with venereal disease or tuberculosis, 
of blacks and whites, and of first cousins; and 
it requires due published notice of the inten- 
tion to marry, and at least two witnesses for a 
marriage ceremony. It provides for divorce 
seven Causes—applicable alike to men and 
women—adultery, cruel and inhuman treat- 
Pe abandonment or failure to provide for 
eet a year, incurable insanity, and the 
mmission by either party of an infamous 


cri : 
nme. In all cases, a year must elapse after 
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inoleum 


Your dealer knows Nairn 


Are you flooring the new home or refin- 
ishing old floors? Consult your linoleum 
dealer regarding Nairn Inlaid Linoleum. 

He will show you why it is insurance 


of floor satisfaction. 


—how the beauty and wide variety of patterns 
enable you to select the one best “foundation” 
for the entire decorative scheme. 

—howtheharmoniouscoloringsgoclearthrough 
to the tough burlap backing. Nairn Inlaid does not 


show wear. 


—that it is resilient and noiseless. 
He will tell you that Nairn Inlaid is made by the 
largest inlaid linoleum manufacturers in America, 
whose lower manufacturing costs enable them 
to build more quality and longer life into every 


yard, at no extra expense to you. 


—in brief, that the beauty, durability and utility 
of Nairn Inlaid Linoleum make it the best insur- 
ance of permanent floor satisfaction. 


If you want to be more fully informed regarding Nairn 
Inlaid Linoleum before consulting your local merchant, 
write for free booklet, showing patterns in full color. 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
103 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Wholesale 


New Yor! 
575 Fifth Avenue 
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formation about 
Nairn Inlaidand 
the other mem- 
bersof the Nairn 
Linoleum Family 
—advice and sug- 
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Sole Selling Agents 











San Francisco 


216-228 Sutter St. 


will showyou 
of your flooring 

roblems—a se- 
ection of pat- 
terns to meet 
your every need 
—the method of 
laying best suited 
to your floors- 
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Laughing Vivian says: 
‘“‘Make Your Floors Rival Your 
Piano in Cleanliness and Polish’’ 


Liquid Veneer Mop Polish will renew any floor mop as 


. it has never been renewed before. Used on your floors, it 


not only picks up every particleof dust and dirt, but 
brings out the bright, original finish, leaving a beautiful, 
perfectly dry polish, 


AWD WON 


MOP POLISH 


Goes Twice as Far 


And it is so economical to use, teally goes twice as far. 
Just try it. If you do not find it infinitely better than any- 
thing else you have ever used, your dealer will refund the 
entire purchase price. 


Price 30c to $3.00 


Ask your dealer to show you the World Champion 
LIQUID VENEER MOP. The only mop in the world 
with a swab that “comes off like a curtain from a rod”. 
Can be easily and quickly 
washed, renewed and re- 
placed. No hollow metal 
center to scratch your 
floors. Just one solid mass 
of long, soft, fluffy cotton 
strands, that give double 
the cleaning surface. 


Price $2.00 


Other sizes, $1.50 and $1.00 
In Canada, $2.00, $1.75 and $1.25 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


374 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Letters From a Senator 
Wite 


divorce before remarriage can take place 

“The idea is not to make divorce easier" 
Senator Capper said in introducing the jj 
“but to make marriage safer for the y 
to insure to the children of the future bette 
health and heredity; and to prevent hasty anf 
ill-considered marriages. Divorce will not ly 
made easier. While the law will enlarge ty 
grounds of diverce in two: or three States it 
will at the same time adjust the difference, 
in the other forty-five, and bring them to, 
common understanding, one which will pemi 
justifiable divorce and do away with.migrg 
divorces and with many of the injustices whi 
they often bring about.” 

The General Federation, though it has be 
the pioneer among organizations in urging the 
introduction of this measure before Co 
is not by any means the only one which inten 
to work for its passage, and it was an inspig; 
experience for me to attend a luncheon in hongy 
of Mrs. Winter, the President of the Genen! 
Federation, and Mrs. White—who by a happy 
coincidence had that very morning bee 
admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court, an honor which few women attain—g 
which the presidents or representatives of g 
dozen or so great organizations were gathered 
around a beautifully decorated table, and rog, 
one after the other, as the dessert was being 
passed (the most beautiful dessert; Alice, that 
I ever beheld, I think—ice-cream swans resting 
upon great blocks of clear ice, so that they 
looked for all the world as if they were floating 
lightly on a miniature lake) and pledged their 
allegiance and cooperation. I sat silently by, 
being merely a privileged “observer”—like 
the much-discussed Mr. Boyden at the present 
European Conferences—but in my heart | 
pledged mine also again—for I did so to 
myself long ago! 


The Industrial Conference 


As I said before, many of the women who 
came to the Federation Board Meeting als 
attended the sessions of the Industrial Con 
ference, and Mrs. Winter acted as presiding 
officer at one of them; Mrs. Park, the President 
of the League of Women Voters, at another; 
and Mrs. Yost, the legislative representative 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
at still another. There was something very 
splendidly typical of the times to me, some: 
thing very significant, in the way these difier- 
ent groups of women, who not so very long 
ago would have been sharply divided, in fact 
as well as name, by the terms “ladies of 
leisure” and “working women,” each dis 
trusting and looking down upon the other, 
now coming together for cooperation 4 
mutual helpfulness. The only organization 
which, as far as I know, did not accept the 
invitation of Miss Anderson, the Chief of the 
Women’s Bureau, to. attend the Conference 
was the National Woman’s Party; the reason 
which it gave for declining being that it had 
not been granted a speaker on the program— 
which, as the program space was limited, 
as there were more than three hundred and 
fifty delegates, coming from forty-two different 
states and representing more than sixty orga 
zations, was necessarily true of many other 
organizations also, who were, however, glad to 
come as listeners; and since a general discus | 
sion, open to all delegates, followed each ses 
sion, any woman present was free to present 
her views if she wished to do so. oy 

There was a great deal of silly publicity 
beforehand to the effect that this Conferen 
would be distinctly “red” in character, but 
though I attended every session from start to 
finish with eyes and ears. both strained, I 
not detect even a tint of the dreaded color 
It was called by the Secretary of Labor to 
formulate standards which shall promote the 
welfare of wage-earning women, improve 
working conditions, increase their efficiency; 
and advance their opportunities for profital 
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”” it was conducted from start to 
eden Government auspices, a friendly 
message from President Harding being the 
first one read, and one full of warm admiration 
and sympathy being sent by the Conference to 
Mrs. Harding. There was hardly a meeting 
at which one or more members of Congress 
were not present, both on the platform and in 
the audience, and Mrs. McCormick, the wife 
of the Senator from Illinois, Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot, the wife of the Governor of Pennsyl- 

i, and Miss Alice Robertson, Congress- 
woman from Oklahoma, were among the other 
official women besides myself who followed the 
proceedings with the deepest interest. 

The various topics under discussion, “What 
Women Workers Mean to Industry,” “What 
industry Means to Women Workers,” “Health 
Standards for Women in Industry,” “Home 
Work,” “Women’s Wages,” and “Labor Leg- 
istion for Women,” were earnestly and 
intdligently discussed by employers and 
employees, doctors and welfare workers, 
representatives of the Trade Union League, and 
representatives of the Open Shop, with diver- 
gent but never with unfriendly views, and there 
was quite as much gratitude expressed toward 
manufacturers who had proved fair-minded 
and progressive as there was condemnation 
for those who have chosen the opposite 
course. 


Mr. Davis Speaks 


The opening speech at the first session, over 
which Miss Anderson, whose strong and 
benignant face, lighted with the kindliest sort 
of a smile, it is always a great joy to me to 
watch, was made by Mr. Davis, the Secretary 
of Labor.. “We are here today,” he said, “in 
the interest of eight and one-half million women 
of America who march in the ranks of the 
Nation’s wage-earners . . . There is no 
evading the fact that women are in industry to 
stay. The duty devolves upon the whole 
people to see that their employment is safe- 
guarded, so that the general welfare of the 
nation may not suffer. I trust, with all my 
heart, that the day may never return when 
we shall see, as the people of my native town 
of Wales have seen, a woman at work in the 
steel-rolling mill, standing before the giant 
tolls in the seething heat and dust, wrestling 
with one hundred or two hundred pounds of 
iron. That sight is only about half a century 
gone in the iron and steel industry abroad, 
but I trust it will never return. Iam confident 
that we can keep on our way toward giving 
to all our women the higher, better, nobler 
things of life. For our country can be only as 
good as its women. The nation of the future 
can be no better than its mothers . . . Take 
out of industry these mothers who have babes 
to care for . . . An economic structure 
which is anywhere based upon the labor in 
industry of the mothers of the Nation who 
have babes is false, and sooner or later it will 
come crashing down about our heads. If in 

Conference we can do this one thing, if 
we can each and every one of us go hence filled 
with the determination to stamp out the need 
for the industrial exploitation of the mothers 
whose babes need care, we will have accom- 
plished much.” 

This part of the Secretary’s speech aroused 
not only great enthusiasm, but considerable 
discussion; and Miss Julia Lathrop was met 
with deafening applause when she rose and 
stated, with the conviction that comes from 
her long experience, that we should never get 
to the root of this trouble until the father of 
the family is paid a living wage upon which he 
Can support his wife and children. There are, 
/owever, many cases in which the father is 
Meapacitated or missing. 

p ‘We have always the three dread d’s to deal 
with,” she said in a later speech, “disease, 
divorce, and desertion [she might, I thought, 

ve added two others which are even worse— 















































































Spring brings 
smart new models 


ITH the first, faint breath of Spring comes that 

restless urge to shed one’s winter drabness for smart, 
new Spring attire. ; 
Yet, one must choose wisely—suits, coats and frocks which 
will be just as attractive after months of wear, even next 
season! And such are Wooltex Tailor-mades. This 
season’s smartest fabrics (Twills, Tweeds, Lustrosa, Cor- 
dalure, Camel’s Hair, Polaire, Flat Crépe, Prints and 
novelty silks are a few) combine with lines and tailoring, 
which only expert craftsmanship can achieve, to give you 
“That Well Dressed Look’? for the entire life of the 
Tailor-made. The three-piece Poiret Twill suit above is $55.00. 


COATS, SUITS & DRESSES by 


oolt 


The Tailored Woman Magazine illustrates and describes 
Suits and Dresses. If you have not received your copy, write us. 











































































Wooltex Coats, 
No charge. 
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1—U. S. Standard cloth and sizes. 

2—Re-inforced “banjo” seat. ~ 

3—Tested thread, 16 stitches to 
the inch. 


4—Wide crotch—no binding. 


. > sar at straps ovet beth 
6—Taped arm holes, neck and 
7—Pin tubes on' garter tabs. 
8—Genuine bone ‘buttons; taped 

on at the waist band. 
9—Both adjustable and perm® 
ment shoulder straps. 
10—Bloomer suits for girls. 
11—Biye bias binding (easily re- 
cognized), 


Many Mothers Designed 
this Children’s Underwear 


Thea mother knows that children subject their clothes 
to the severest kind of usage. This is her biggest 
problem in connection with their little wardrobes. 

The underwear needs of children are special and different 
from those of grown-ups. 

The active little bodies; playing all day long with an un- 
ceasing energy that would prostrate their parents, require 
underwear that is strong and exceptionally well-made, and 
yet not so heavy as to unduly stimulate perspiration and 
that will allow the utmost freedom of action. 

In SUSSEX Juniors, mothers will find the accumulated 
experience of many years in designing underwear for the 
special needs of children. 

SUSSEX Juniors are not just miniatures of adult garments. 
Specially made for children, they have every feature 
that will make them last longer and keep out of the 
mending basket. 

Down to even the smallest detail, like the sewing thread 
and the size of the stitch (small stitches make stronger 
seams) SUSSEX Juniors are made for longer and better 
wear. Genuine bone buttons (even though they cost four 
times as much as the imitation) are taped to the waist- 
band, because they are nearly indestructible. 

It is only because of large sales and quantity production 
that SUSSEX Juniors do not cost you any more than 
ordinary children’s underwear. 

SUSSEX Juniors are carried by most dealers and depart- 
ment stores. If you happen to strike one that does not yet 
handle these garments, drop us a line and we will tell you 
where you can get them. They are well worth this effort. 


Nuckasee Manufacturing Company 


Underwear Makers for 12 Years 
Greenville, S, C. 


i SUSSEX Juniors, bloomer style for girls. 


SUSSEX Seniors 


°o 
end SUSSEX 
Youths for fathers 
and big brothers. 


Waist Suits for Boys 4 Girls 


eee ee en ene en enema 
MADE IN GREENVILLE, S.C, TEXTILE CENTER of the SOUTH 
SEES Se ene 
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drink and death] and these must be Provided 
for in some other way.” 

But there was another part of tie Secretary's 
speech which interested me, if possible, eye 
more than this, and which has not, as fy 
as I know, been printed in any newspape, 
He told it very simply and spontaneously 
almost as if impelled by some unseen force jg 
do so, after he had practically finished) fir 
sketching his arrival in the “Land of Promise 
one of six little children whom his mother 
brought over in the steerage in the hope of 
mending their fortunes, and telling the story 
of his first job as an iron-puddler before he yas 
eight years old. “Not long ago,” he went op, 
“I was with a group of men who began a 
evening of reminiscence by telling, each ip 
turn, what the pleasantest experience of his 
childhood had been. I dreaded to have my 
turn come, because there were not many 
pleasant experiences in my childhood of which 
I could tell. But at last I thought of on: 
When I was eleven years old, my brother, who 
was even younger, and I changed places om 
the twelve-hour shift, which began at two in 
the morning, and ended at two in the after. 
noon. It was very dark between our littl 
home and the mine. So every morning, a 
two o’clock, my mother used to get out of 
bed, and put some tea on the stove, and light 
a kerosene lamp—we were considered quite 
well-to-do because we had this one kerosene 
lamp—and open the door and sing in her 
native Welsh. She stood there singing, near 
the little, twinkling light, until one little boy 
had safely reached home from the mine, and 
was sheltered again beside her, drinking his hot 
tea, and until the other little boy, wakened to 
begin his work, and cheered with the tea 
before he started out, had trudged off into the 
night and safely reached the mine. Neither 
of us ever had to take that trip without the 
comfort of the tea, and the song, and the 
light. The picture of my mother, singing in 
the darkness, is the brightest memory I have.” 


Let Us Abolish Child Labor 


“The nation of the future can be no better 
than its mothers,” he had said a few minutes 
before. Are there any mothers, in any nation, 
any better than those who lighten the darkness 
for their children? All glory to that woman 
with her lifted lamp and singing soul! The 
story was one of the “Land of Promist 
indeed—the child of the steerage, the tiny 
iron-puddler groping his way home at two m 
the morning—the member of the President's 
Cabinet—with the light his mother had kindled 
shining behind him still! But the story was 
even more than that—it was the most vital 
plea against Child Labor that I have ever 
heard. And I was not surprised that after it 
there was not a single speaker at the Confer 
ence whom [I heard, who did not say, sometime 
in the course of his remarks, “And I am 
favor of a constitutional amendment to abolish 
Child Labor.” So insistent—and so persistent 
—this sentence became, that -it was like the 
theme to a melody upon which all the vari 
tions in it are based—the melody of the 
happiness of children. : ‘ 

Mr. Edward Henning, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, was the presiding officer at the 
second session of the conference, and I found 
Miss Mary Gilson, the superintendent of the 
Employment and Service Department m4 
large—and I should judge almost a mode 
manufacturing plant in Ohio, who spoke that 
afternoon, more or less from the employes 
point of view, of course, one of the 
delightful of all the speakers. dy 

Another woman speaker whom I greaty 
enjoyed was Miss Melinda Scott, a representa 
tive of the United Textile Workers of Americ, 
who had, of course, the employee’s viewpolst 
—an alert little woman, as merry as she 4% 
earnest and as full of vitality as she was 
information. 
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“It has been said at this Conference,” she 
flung out, “that some girls go to work to earn 
silk stockings and silk petticoats. Well, sup- 

se they do? More power to them!” 

And oh, how heartily I agreed with her 
when she said that, for if there is anything 
that makes me sick and tired, it is to hear 
a woman who has never had to lift her finger 
to get the lovely clothes in which she is invari- 
ably clad, say that the “working girl : ought 
not even to want the pretty things which she 
can have as a matter of course. It is human 
nature for girls to want pretty things, and I 
for one, think no girl has quite so good a right 
to them as the one who earns them. 

“T wanted a red dress when I was a girl,” 
Miss Scott went on. ‘No one will ever know 
how much I wanted that red dress. I couldn’t 
have it, of course. No matter how hard I 
tried, I couldn’t earn enough money to get it. 
But every time I’ve seen a girl in a red dress 
since, I’ve been glad that she could.” 

In spite of her cheerful manner, as far 
removed from sentimentality and ‘‘sob-stuff” 
as can possibly be imagined, it was almost 
entirely of the darker side of industrial con- 
ditions, which, thank God, are gradually 
mending, but not yet mended, that Miss 
Scott spoke—of babies born on the floor in 
factories where she had worked, because there 
was not even a dressing-room where their 
mothers, unreleased up to the very hour of 
confinement, could go to bring them into the 
world; of one locked toilet shared by two 
factories in the same building, the key hanging 
by the manager’s desk, for which every girl 
must go and ask before she could have it; of 
little children making violets in sweat-shops 
for three cents a gross, their mothers urging 
them to “try to keep awake a little longer, 
we need the money so much.” She dealt in 
no vague generalizations; she promulgated no 
vague theories. She told factsas she had known 
them, and made specific recommendations 
based upon these facts. And because her recom- 
mendations were, in the main, what the con- 
vention as a whole recommended, I am going to 
givethem to youexactly assheenumerated them: 


Miss Scott’s Recommedations 


“A period of rest before and after childbirth 
for the sake of both mother and child. 

“No child labor. Schooling for children up 
to the age of sixteen, that they may have better 
physical and mental development. 

“A forty-eight-hour week and one day’s rest 
in seven, because women are both home-makers 
and bread-winners. 

“Elimination of night work. 

“Proper sanitary conditions in factories 
and mercantile establishments. 

“Minimum wage laws until women are able 
through organization to secure for themselves 
better wages. 

_“Workmen’s compensation, which shall pro- 
vide ample compensation for both men and 
women. 

“Widows’ pensions, which shall give to the 
mother or guardian of children adequate 
allowance during school years. 

“Rehabilitation for both men and’ women 
who are victims of industrial accidents.” 

“If we are to deal successfully with the 
subject of women in industry,” one of the 
speakers said in summing up the whole ques- 
ton, “we must get away from the attitude of 
mind of prejudiced men and _ indifferent 
Women.” She was right. Prejudice and 
indifference do more harm than actual antago- 
nism, because they are harder to fight. In 
doing our share, whatever it is, to help, let us 
Pray, dear Alice, to be delivered from both. 

“The height of the season in Washington!” 
It is wonderful, isn’t it? I hope you are glad 

at you have mounted it with me. 

Always affectionately yours, 


Voaere Pause Kewpto 
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IME’S ripe—now—for a taste-thrill 
for the whole family—and one cer- 
tainly awaits you in a generous pack- 
age of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that’s 
ready to make your friendly acquain- 
tance at the grocer’s! 

Never was there such a fascinating break- 
fast—or any-time meal! For Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes are not only delicious—they’re 
wonderful; and, extra-wonderful with 
bananas or other fresh or stewed fruit— 
and a generous pitcher of milk or cream! 

Eaten liberally, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are a perfect meal for any morning—sus- 
taining, refreshing! How much better every 
one will feel who stands by this delicious 
menu, adding but the favorite hot beverage! 
Easy to digest, Kellogg’s give the stomach 
chance to get in action! 

How the day’s doings will fly when you’re 
free of that “loggy” sensation heavy foods 
give you! All grocers. 
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25c Worth of 


NEEDLEWORK 


Submitted in 
Bartons Great Sewing Contest 


may WIN $250 for you 


Three nationally prominent women will be the judges 


CONDITIONS: 


Make some useful or decorative article, using any double-fold 
novelty bias tape for a binding and trimming. (Our Booklet, 
“A DOZEN TRIM IDEAS” may help you in deciding what 
to make. We will send it free, on request.) 

Send the article to us with your name and address and the 
name of the store, if you purchase your materials. 


The contest closes on May 15th, 1923. No articles mailed 
after that date will be eligible for a prize. 
Every article submitted in this contest is to be sent, prepaid, 
to Bartons Bias Narrow Fabric Co., Inc. 


PRIZES: 


All articles will be judged upon their relative excellence as to 
needlework, design and general appearance. 


A SPECIAL PRIZE OF $100 


will be given for the article that embodies the most practical 

and original suggestion for the use of a double-fold bias 

binding and trimming. Here is a chance to use your wits 

as well as your needle. In case two or more people decide 

upon the same article the special prize will be awarded to 
the one whose work shows to the best advantage. 


After the awards have been made, these articles will be turned 
over to the Salvation Army, to be used in any way they deem best. 
Whether you win a prize or not you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have made a contribution to an organization 
that is doing wonderful work for the relief of the needy. 


Bartons Red-E-Trim is a double-fold novelty bias tape that is both a 
binding and atrimming. Since the invention of the sewing machine, 
probably no single article has done so much to lighten the task of 
the woman whosews. No matter how carefully a woman may work 
with the single-fold bias binding, she cannot make as true an edge 
nor as neat a job as she could with Red-E-Trim in much less time. 


Always ask for Bartons double-fold by name 


BARTONS BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


Incorporated 
65-71 Worth Street, New York 
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leap -for freedom with which the child fiey 
down the street, the corner having beep 
turned with due decorum. She sped Up the 
steps of an attractive house she passed, wher 
she rang the bell and waited for a dark, sallow 
lean little girl of her own age, dressed quite 
as carefully as she, to join her on their way to 
school. 

The contrast between the children was very 
marked. Edith Williams was a sallow, little 
creature, badly spoiled in the home of the 
leading hardware merchant, whose only 
brother had died and left his child to he 

| uncle’s care. She was not an attractive child 
| She was full of complaining and fault-finding 
| Her little heart bore a grudge against the 
| world because she had not health and strength 
with which to enjoy the money left by her 
father, which her uncle would have allowed her 
to use had she not been naturally of a saving 
disposition. . 

It was a strange thing that the children 
should have been friends, since they were very 
different. It is quite possible that their com- 
panionship was not a case of natural selection, 
but was due to the fact that they lived near 
each other, that they constantly met each 
other going in the same direction to church, 
to school, and to entertainments, and that they 
had been sent to play together all their 
lives. This morning they kissed each other, 
and with their arms locked, started on their 
way to school. 


Two blocks down the street they passed a 

big, brick house surrounded by a thick 
hedge of evergreen trees inside a high, iron 
fence having heavy, ornate gates. There werea 
few large trees scattered over the lawn, anda 
few flowering bushes, while among them stood 
dogs of bronze, deer, and lions. This was the 
home of Martin Moreland, the wealthiest man 
in the county, the president and the chief 
stockholder of the bank, a man whose real 
estate and financial operations scattered over 
several adjoining counties. 

While Mrs. Spellman had been dressing her 
little girl for school, Mrs. Moreland was trying 
to accomplish the same feat with her only 
son, but her efforts had vastly different results. 
Junior was a handsome boy of eleven, havinga 
good mind. His mother was trying to rear him 
properly. His father was ostensibly trying 
to do the same thing, but in his secret heart 
he wanted his son to be the successor, not 
only to his business, but also to his methods of 
doing business. 

Mr. Moreland was a man of forty, tall 
and slender, having a fair complexion, light 
hair, and a fine, athletic figure. His eyes 
were small, deep-set, and penetrant, a baffling 
pair of eyes with which to deal. They looked 
every one with whom he talked straight in the 
face and reinforced a voice of persuasive 
import. But no man or woman ever had been 
able to see the depths of the eyes of Martin 
Moreland, and no man or woman ever had 
been perfectly sure that what his persuasive 
voice said was precisely the thing that he 
meant. 

Mrs. Moreland was five years older than her 
husband, and it was understood in the town 
that he had married her because of her large 
inheritance from her father. She tried to be 
a good wife, a good mother, neighbor, and 
friend. She tried with all her might to love 
and to believe in her husband, and yet, almost 
| every day she noted some tendency in him 
| that bred in her heart a vague fear and uncer- 
tainty, and years of this had made the big, 
raw-boned, dark-haired, dark-eyed woman 
into a creature of timid approaches, of hesita- 
tion, and sometimes there was almost fear 2 
| her eyes, when she looked at Martin Moreland. 

This morning she tried repeatedly to awaken 
her son. Over and over she called to him: 
“Junior, you must get up and dress! Dont 
| you remember that school begins today? 
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You mustn”: be late. It would be too bad 
to begin a new year by being tardy. 

From a near-by room Martin Moreland 
listened with a slight sneer on his handsome 
face. When his wife left the boy’s room in 
search of some article of clothing she wanted 
for him, he stepped to the side of the bed, 
shook Junior until he knew that he was awake, 
and then slid a shining dollar into his hand. 

“Get up and put on your fine new suit,” he 
said, “You'll cut a pretty figure being late for 
school. The son of the richest man in town 
should be firs. He should show the other 
children that he is their natural leader. Come 
now, stir yourself!” 

Junior immediately slid out of bed and began 
putting on the clothing his mother had laid 
out for him, slipping the money into a pocket 
before she saw it. As the boy dressed, an 
expression of discontent settled on his hand- 
some young face. Everything in his home was 
somber, substantial, and very expensive, but 
he knew that it was nota happy home. At the 
last minute he entered the dining-room, wear- 
ing a shirt of ruffled lawn, long breeches, and a 
blouse of dark-blue velvet with a flowing tie of 
dark blue lined with red. His wavy, black 
hair was like his mother’s, so were his dark 
eyes, but his face was shaped very much on 
the lines of his father’s. He dropped to his 
chair and looked at the table with eyes of dis- 
approval. 

“Why can’t we ever have something fit to 
eat?” he asked. 

“That is exactly what. I am wondering,” 
added his father. 

Mrs. Moreland surveyed the table critically. 
“Why, what is the trouble?” she asked anx- 
iously. “Everything seems to be here. The 
food looks all right. How can you tell that it 
doesn’t suit you, when you haven’t even tasted 
it?” 

“I am going on the supposition,” said the 
elder Moreland, “that Hannah hasn’t greatly 
changed since supper last night, which wasn’t 
fit for a dog.” 

“Then I’d better discharge her at once, and 
try to find some one else,” said Mrs. Moreland 
with unexpected spirit. 

In his own way the banker retreated. ‘What 
good would that do?” he asked shortly. ‘You 
would let the next woman you hire spoil things 
exactly the same way you have Hannah. We 
might as well go on eating the stuff she gives 
us as to have somebody else do the same 
thing.” 


‘THEN he proceeded to eat heartily of the food | 

that was set before him. But Junior fidgeted | 
on his chair, pushed back his plate, and 
refused to eat anything until the clanging of the 
first bell on the schoolhouse reached his ears. 
Then he jumped up and, running into the hall, 
snatched his cap from the rack and clapped it 
on the back of his head. He stood hesitating 
a second, then, returning to the dining-room, 
he caught up all the food he could carry in his 





hands. tushing from the house without taking 
the satchel of books his mother had ready for 
him. 

A minute later Mrs. Moreland remembered | 
them and hurried after him. He turned at her | 
call, but he would not stop. He went on down 
the street, munching the food he carried, | 
while she stood looking after him, unconsciously | 
shaking her head. In her heart depression 
and foreboding almost equaled any hope she | 
had concerning him, yet it was on hope for 
fim that she lived. 

Earlier than any of these households, Marcia 
Peters opened a door that led to a garret of her 
small house, and called, “Jason!” 

As she stood waiting to hear the sound of a 
ould indicate that the lad was 
1and rested against the door casing 
f unconscious grace. She was | 
for a woman, her clothing so 
—— as completely to conceal her figure. 
.€t hair was drawn straight back and wadded | 
ma tight knot on the top of her head at the | 
Most dishig ing angle possible. She did 
€xpert laundry work and mending for a living. 
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is only 25¢! 


Y its daintiness and completeness the 

new Armand Week-end Package has 
won the heart of every woman who has 
seen it. It can be tucked snugly away into 
suitcase or bag for the week-end or over- 
night trip. And it enables you to look your 
best every minute of your visit. This won- 
derful package contains more than a week- 
end’s supply of Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
‘der—that soft, dry, wonderfully adhering 
powder made with a base of cold cream. 
Then there’s a box of Armand Bouquet, 
another of Armand Rose; a tiny box of 
rouge; Armand Cold Cream, vanishing 
cream, talcum, a little cake of soap and the 
Armand “Creed of Beauty.” 


All for 25c! You will find this adorable 
package convenient for the office, too. Fill 
in the attached coupon, send 25c and yours 
will start on its way to you immediately. 
Address - 


ARMAN D—Des Moines 


“ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 
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Beds Have Long Needed a 
Mattress Like This 


The Perfected Mattress Has Come at Last 


A NEW method of mattress construction brings 
new comfort, sounder sleep, healthful rest. It 
makes this comfort permanent, makes it absolutely 
impossible for a mattress to stretch. 


This mattress can not spread. There is no excess 
material in the casing. The tufts are not merely 
pulled into shape by breakable twines, but sewed 
into the casing. 

In old-style mattresses the casing was made several 
cubic feet larger than the size of the finished mat- 
tress to allow for the take-up when the tufts were 
put in. The tufting strings naturally stretched and 
broke and the released casing spread out. - 

The casing of the “Never-Stretch” mattress is the 
actual size of the finished product. There is no 
excess material to spread. The strain of use comes 
or. the seams between all the tufts sewed into the 
material of the casing itself, instead of on break- 
able tufting strings. 


Greatest Advance 


This is the greatest advance ever made in mattress 
construction. It brings long years of perfect com- 
fort—amazing economy. Put a “Never-Stretch” 
on every bed. Ask your dealer or address 


Slumber -Craft Associates 


Slumber-Craft Associates 


Adam Wuest, Cincinnati Lounge & 

J. C. Hirschman Co., Indianapolis Co., Peoria 

U. 8S. Bedding Co., Memphis C. O. Hasselbarth, Albany 

L. G. Doup Co., Omaha Royall & Borden Manufactur- 

Kindel Bedding Co., Denver ing Co., Goldsboro 

Salt Lake Mattress & Manu- Welsh Bedding Co., 
facturing Co., Salt Lake City exas. 

L. W. Stockwell Co., Los Angeles Hess Manufacturing Co., 

CrescentFeatherCo. ,San Francisco Philadelphia | 

Way Sagless Spring Co., Coyne Furniture Co., Honolulu | 


Minneapolis Quality Mattress Co., Rochester 
Makers of “Never-Stretch” Mattresses 
National Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Peoria Mattress 


El Paso, 
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“The Scheme is in the Seam” 








The shape-retaining ‘“Never-Stretch” 
tuft. Sewed down all around 


SIS os ea 


Plain bag casing of old-type mattress. 


a om 


Tufting twine sewed through, pulled 
old-type mattress into shape. Shape 
lost as strings broke. 


commer: 


*‘Never-Stretch” casing made with 
tuft forms sewed into the material 
itself. Shape independent of strings 
—changeless 








SLUMBER-CRAFT PRODUCTS )| 


( FromDark 
to Day 


Never Stretch 
mattress | 


AT. U.S. GREAT BRITAIN and CANADA 


This trade-mark will be found on ewery 
“*‘Never-Stretch” mattress. Look forit, 
it identifies the genuine. Only selected 
manufacturers, those using the finest 
materials under the most sanitary 
conditions, have the privilege of mak- 
ing this new-day mattress. Made 
only of the best materials—cotton- 
felt, kapok or curled hair. 





and merry-makings. 


White F lag 


Her home was a tiny house, owncd by the 
banker, on the outskirts of town. She made 
no friends and very seldom appeared on the 
streets. 

“Jason!” she repeated sharply, and imme 
diately thereafter she heard the boy’ s»feet on 
the floor. A few minutes later he came down 
the stairway on the run. If he had stopped to 
think of it, he might have realized that mos 
of his life he had been on the run. He rap 
all over town, collecting and delivering Mar. 
cia’s work. Between times he ran errands fo; 
other people for the nickels and dimes that 
they paid him. Mostly he was late and ran to 
school. This continuous running on scant 
fare kept him pale and lean, but the exercise 
developed muscle the strength of which was 
untried, save on work. There was a wistfyl 
flash across his thin, homely face at times, and 
continuous loneliness in his heart. Being the 
son of the village washerwoman he had 
always been snubbed and imposed upon by 
other children, while he never had experienced 
the slightest degree of mother love from 
Marcia. He milked the cow, watered and 
fed the chickens, and then hurried to the 
Spellman home to bring a big basket of clothes 
for his mother to wash. With these he 
stopped at the grocery of Peter Potter, on 
Market Street, for packages of food which he 
carried home on the top of his clothes basket, 
and in handling them his fingers struck the 
apple. How good of Jemima Davis! She 
had tucked in a teacake, a cooky, a piece of 
candy, or an apple for him before. Next time 
he must surely thank her. The apple was 
firm and juicy and tasted as if flavored with 
flowers. He must surely muster courage the 
next time to thank her, but not if Mrs. Spell- 
man was in the kitchen. She might not know 
that Jemima gave away her apples. He had 
heard her say, in a sweetly inflected voice 
when money was being raised in church for 
foreign missions, “We will give fifty dollars,” 
but he had never known her to give an apple 
toa hungry boy. Then a thought as delicious 
as the apple struck him. Maybe—Just maybe 
—He did not even dare think it. But she 
never had joined the other children in trying 
to shame him. Maybe— 


IS position in school always had been 
made difficult and bitter to him by cruel, 
thoughtless children. It did not help that he 
had an excellent mind and very nearly always 
stood at the head of his classes. In school he 
had a habit of setting his elbows on his desk, 
grasping his head with a hand on either side, 
and, leaning forward, he really concentrated. 
He knew that his only chance lay in thoroughly 
learning his lessons. He could not be clothed 
as were the other children; his mother’s occu- 
pation shut him from social intercourse with 
them; he was not invited to their little parties 
If he ever arose to 4 
position of wealth and distinction like Mr 
Moreland or Mr. Spellman, it must be through 
thorough application during school hours, 
because he had short time outside. The result 
was that his nervous fingers, straying through a 
heavy shock of silky, reddish hair slightly 
wavy, kept it forever standing on end, and this, 
coupled with his lean, freckled face, made him 
a trifle homelier than he would have been 
had his mother carefully dressed and brush 
him as were most of the other children. 
In. school he allowed himself only one dis 
traction. When he had pored over a book 
until his brain and body demanded relaxation 
then he resorted to the pleasant occupation of 
studying the loveliest thing Number Five 
afforded. He studied Mahala Spellman. He 
was familiar with every flash of her eyes, every 
light on her face, each curl on her head. When 
she folded her hands and_ repeated, “Our 
Father which art in Heaven,” during morning 
exercises, she was like an angel straight dow? 
from the skies. When she hid behind het 
geography and nibbled a surreptitious bit 
of candy, or flipped a note to Edith Williams, 
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hter on her face, the mischief of her 
- en had nothing in the way of 
angels having eyes to begin to compare with 
the dancing blue of her eyes—the varying rose 
of her cheeks, the adorable sweetness of her 
little pampered body—were irresistible. 

ason hurried into the kitchen. Setting the 
basket on the floor and snatching off the 
groceries, he iaid them on the table and looked 
around to see whether there was anything 
further he might do that would be of help 
before he left for school. 

“That basket is about twice as heavy as 
usual,” he said. “I am afraid it means a 
ard day for you.” 
bed Peters looked at the boy, and in the 
deeps of her eyes there was a slight flicker 
that he did not catch. Neither did he notice 
that one of her hands slightly lifted and reached 
in his direction; the flicker was so impalpable, 
the hand controlled so instantly, that both 
escaped his notice. 


“Blizabeth Spellman entertained the Mite | 


Society last week,” she said tersely, “and, of 
course, she used stacks of embroidered linen 
and napkins that I must send back in perfect 
condition. You had better take your books 
and march to school now, and be mighty 
careful that you keep at the head of your 
class. It’s your only hope. Never forget 
that.” 


JASON crossed the room, and from a shelf in | 
the living-room took down a stack of books. | 


He never forgot. 


“Tl do my best,” he said, “but it isn’t as | 


easy as you might think.” 

“T don’t know what I ever did or said,” 
retorted Marcia, “that would give you the 
impression that I thought anything about life 
was easy foreither one of us. ‘Easy’ isa funny 
word to use in connection with this house.” 

Jason found himself standing straight. 
gripping his books and looking into her eyes. 
“I’m sorry you have to work so hard,” he said. 

His glance left the face of the woman before 
him and ran over the small, mean kitchen, the 
plain, ugly living-room. Without seeing it 
actually, he mentally saw the house outside 
and the unprepossessing surroundings. There 
was a catch in his breath as he again faced 
Marcia. 

“T’ll try very hard,” he told her, “and maybe 
it won’t be long until I can be a lawyer or a 
doctor or rent a piece of land, and then I'll 
take care of you like a real lady.”’ 

Again a close observer could have seen a 
stifled impulse toward the boy on the part of 
the woman, but it was not of sufficient impetus 
that the boy caught it, for he hesitated a second 
longer, then turning on his heel, he ran from 
the room and made his way down the street 
happy to discover that for once he had plenty 
of time. 

_ So it happened that at the same hour these 
four children were on the different streets of 
Ashwater, all headed toward the village school- 
house, a grade and high school combined in 
one brick building designed for the educational 
purposes of the town. The day laborers of the 
village had passed over those same streets 
earlier that morning. The people the children 
met were doctors and lawyers going to their 
offices, the housewives of the village, many of 
them with their baskets on their arms, going 
to do their morning shopping. Front walks | 
were being swept and rugs shaken from 
verandas. Walking demurely arm in arm, 
chattering to each Other, went Mahala 
Spellman and Edith Williams. At the same 
time they saw an approaching figure, and their 
arms tightened around each other. 

Down the street toward them came a woman 
that all the village knew and spoke of as Crazy 
Becky. She wore the usual long, wide skirt of 
the period, with the neat, closely-fitting waist. 
Her dress was of a delicately flowered white 
calico carefully made, her face and head 
covered by a deep sunbonnet well drawn 
lorward. The children were accustomed to 
having only a peep of her face with its exquisite 
modeling, delicate coloring, and big, wide-open, | 











Do you know that many of the articles you use every day 
are made of this durable material, Fiberloid — combs, 
pendants, bracelets, optical frames, tooth brushes, knife 
handles, fountain pens, buttons, shoe buckles, toys, etc? 
Fiberloid is made in beautiful ivory, tortoise, amber and 
gold colors, and takes a brilliant finish. It can be so easily 
sawed, bent or pressed that many manufacturers use it to 
advantage in place of other materials. 


Toilet Articles with the stamp Fiberloid will neither tarnish, 
dent nor crack, and can be obtained at the leading stores 
in the distinguishing Fairfax, Rosemont, Avondale and Berk- 
shire patterns. Brushes, combs, mirrors, manicure and other 
articles may be purchased singly or in attractively boxed 
sets. A monogram easily engraved or inlaid with contrast- 
ing enamels adds to the charm and intimacy of possession. 


CRAFT ASSORTMENT 


Fiberloid is so ideal for craft workers’ use, that we have put up a special 
assortment of ivory, tortoise, amber and other colors, with full directions, 
patterns and cement, enough to make many pieces of jewelry and 
novelties, which is sent postpaid for $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Booklets Sent Upon Request 


“Beautiful Fiberloid Toilet Articles,” by Grace Gardner. 
“A Little Story of Fiberloid,” the wonder product of modern chemistry. 
“Fiberloid Craft,” the making of beautiful jewelry and durable artobjects. 


New York Office 
402-404 Fifth Ave. 
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eAvondale 
‘ ‘Pattern 


Toronto Office 
184 Bay Street 
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You ake) 
(Juests inio the Kitchen 


HEN you invite your guests to the kitchen 

for an old-fashioned taffy-pull or for fudge- 
making you will be proud of the beauty of your 
Tappan range—and of its performance. 





The 
Ronee wit Its dignified simplicity, graceful lines, rounded 


Corners 


corners and clean porcelain-enamel finish combine 
to give the Tappan an air of genuine fineness. 
Stove makers with over forty years experience 
have constructed it beautifully to do cooking excel- 
lently. They have assembled in one complete 
unit all the modern refinements in cookstove con- 
struction, and as a result you can cook with a 
Tappan better and more pleasantly than ever 
before. The Tappan complete line gives you the 
choice of many styles and prices. 





TAPPANnaaxcés 


The Tappan 
cook book will 
be sent upon re- 
quest together 
with the name 
of your Tap- 
pan dealer, 


* THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 


CMANSFIELD, OHIO. 


ESTABLISHED 186861 
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White Flag 


blue-gray eyes having long, dark 
Sometimes a little person, passing her clog 
and peering up, caught a gleam of wavy, gold 
hair surrounding her face. Over one shoulder 
firmly gripped in her hand, was a long. tej 
osier cut from the cornels bordering the river 
From it there waved behind her, as she walked 
a flag of snow-white muslin, neatly tacked tg 
its holder and carefully fringed on the lowe 
edge. In the other hand she carried an empty 
basket On her face was a look of expectancy; 
always her eyes were flashing everywhere jn 
eager search for something. 
| Seeing the children coming in all directions. 
she stationed herself on the steps leading to 
| the lawn of a residence that stood slightly 
| above the street, and facing the passers-by 
she began to offer them the privilege of walking 
under her white flag. In a mellow voice, sweet 
and pathetic, she began timidly: 

“Behold the White Flag! Mark the emblem 
of purity.” Then, gathering courage, she cried 
to those approaching her: “If you know in 
your hearts that you are clean, pass under the 
flag with God’s blessing. If you know that 
your hearts are filled with evil, bow your 
heads, pass under, and the flag will make you 
clean.” 





HE people passing Becky acted in accord- 
ance with the dictates of common human 
|nature. Those who knew her humored her, 
and gravely bowing their heads, they passed 
under the flag to her intense delight. Several 
strangers in the village who had not seen her 
before and did not understand her pathetic 
history stared at her in amazement and hurried 
| past. It had been such a long stretch from the 
davs when John had cried in the wilderness 
that he was forgotten. As always, there were 
‘the coarse and the careless who sneered at 
| Becky and said rough, provoking things to 
‘her. After these she hurled threats of a dread- 
‘ful nature, and the serene beauty of her face 
| was marred with anger for a few moments. 
| Edith Williams walked slowly and gripped 
| Mahala tighter. 
| “Let’s run across the street,” she whispered, 
“T’m afraid of her.” 

Mahala tightened her grip on her little 
friend. "‘I shan’t run from her,” she said, 
“T’m not afraid of her. She’s never yet hurt 
anybody who treated her politely. She only 
fights with naughty boys who tease her. Smile 
| at her and say: ‘Good morning! Please, may 
I pass under your flag?’ and she will do any- 
| thing in the world for you. Mama always 
| walks under Becky’s flag. Watch me and do 
it as I do.” 

Then Mahala, who had been taught all her 
life that she was to set an example for the 
other children of Ashwater, dropped her arm 
from Edith’s, and gripping her ink bottle and 
|her books, she bravely concealed the flutter 
[of fear that was in her small heart. She 








| marched up to Becky and made her a graceful 


| bow. 


“Good morning,” she said with suave 
politeness. “Please may I pass under your 
flag this morning?” Encouraged by the 
pleased smile Becky gave her, she added, “a 
try very hard to be a good child.” 

“God has a blessing for all good children. 


| Pass under the flag,” said Becky. 


She drew up her form to full height, extended 


| her arm, and held the flag in the morning sum 


light. There was beauty in her figure, there 
was beauty in the expression of her perfectly 
cut face, there was grace in her attitude, and 
the white banner, hanging from its red sup- 
port, really appeared like an emblem of purity: 
A queer thrill surged through Mahala. She 
bowed her head and with precise steps pass 
under the flag reverently. 





Then Edith Williams repeated her words 
and walked under the flag also, joining Mahala, 
who was waiting for her. Close behind er 
came Junior Moreland surrounded by a crow 
of boys of whom he was evidently the leader. 
He was a handsome lad in the morning light, 
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and the beauty of his face and figure was 
emphasized by his rich suit of velveteen, his 
broad collar, and his tie of silk. The instant 
he saw Becky, he whispered to the other boys: 
“Qh, look! There’s Crazy Becky. Come 
on, let’s have some sport with her.” 
Immediately the boys rushed in a crowd 
toward Becky, led by Junior. They made 
faces at her, they tried to snatch the flag 
which she held at arm’s length high above 
their heads, they tweaked her skirts, and one 
of them, more daring than the others, slipped 
behind her and pulled the bonnet from her 
head by the crown, exposing her face and un- 
coiling a thick roll c* waving, gold hair. Then 
in an effort to be especially daring, to outdo 
all the others, Junior sprang high and snatched 
the flag from her hand in a flying leap, then 
he trailed it in the dirt of the gutter. He 
pulled off his cap, and bowing from the waist 
before her, he offered the soiled emblem to her. 
To Becky this was the most horrible thing that 
could happen. Her deranged brain was firm 
in the conviction that it was her mission in 
life to keep that flag snow white, to use it as 
the emblem of purity. Instantly a paroxysm 
of anger shook her. Her face became distorted; | 
she dropped the flag and started after the | 
offender. Junior was afraid of Becky in a} 
spasm of anger, because he knew that the | 
strongest man in town could not hold her when | 
she became violent. So he dodged from under | 
her clutching fingers and ran toward the | 


schoolhouse. | 
Mahala and Edith. heard the cries and | 
tumed just in time to see the white flag N 


polluted. 





“Oh, the wicked, wicked boy!” cried ° 
Mahala. } 


She dragged Edith out of the way of the 
oncoming rush, but as she did so, her eyes th 
swiftly searched the board walk over which wt 


they had been passing. One of her feet moved ) 
forward from beneath the hem of her skirts Uu } d én S 


and a toe tip was firmly set on the end of a 
loose board. As Junior approached, running 
swiftly, that board lifted slightly so that he 
tripped over it and fell sprawling, soiling his 
hands, his face, and sliding over the walk on 
his velvet suit. Unable to stop in her rush 
after him, Becky tripped and fell on him in 
a heap. Jason turned a corner and came in 
sight, reading one of his books as he walked. 


[NSTANTLY he understood. He dropped 

his books on a strip of grass between the 
fence and the walk and ran to Becky. He 
helped her to her feet, and knowing her aversion 
to having her head and face seen by the public, 
he flew to find and replace her bonnet. He 
found the white flag and did what he could to 
straighten and clean it, and as he put it into 
her hand, he said to her: 

“Never mind, Becky, you can wash it, you | 
know. You can make it white again in orily 
alittle while. If I were you, I’d go back home | 
and wash it right away.” 

The fact that some one was sympathizing 
with her, was helping her, comforted Becky. 
She looked at Jason intently. 

“You are a good boy,” she said. ‘You have 
a white soui. I will go back and make the 
white flag clean again.” 

She turned and went back toward the small 
house where she lived alone on the outskirts 
of the village. 

Junior stood scowling, beating the dust 
from his clothing. He was jarred and angry. 





and tried to back from the crowd. As he did | 

80, he found Mahala Spellman by his side. 

She had been in the same room in school with 

him ever since they had begun going to school. 

bh his amazement he heard her whisper at his 
W, 


* 
He wanted to reinstate himself, to dominate 
some one. Jason was his legitimate prey. | 
He advanced, blocking the other boy’s way. | 
Jason tried to extricate himself. He wanted | 
to avoid trouble. He put out his hands to | 
keep the boys from pulling at his clothing, 





Out early and late like you are, I bet you 
ain't afraid of any boy in the whole world.” 


— 
LALLY 
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ril That bit of cold ham, the cup of rice 


left over, can be changed like magic 
into a delicate and delicious dish of 
ham croquettes, Serve with French- 
fried potatoes, golden-brown.and hot; 
and, of course, with Gulden’s Mustard. 


Gulden’s is a condiment supreme, 


a mustard of unexcelled quality. It is 
a special blend of imported and Ameri- 
can-grown mustard seeds ground 
exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, 
and certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particu- 


larly its own. It isa delicious, tantaliz- 
ing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful in 
the round glass jar. At better grocery 
and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
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‘Morning 


freshness 


after dinner ~\s this 
too much to expect? 


Medical authorities agree that 15 minutes of ab- 
solute relaxation completely restores your vitality. 


Slip into your Royal Easy Chair 
—let the back take any position 
you want—then relax. Take 
forty winks and you're re- 
freshed, amiable and enthusi- 
astic for any program of the 
evening. There's your prescrip- 
tion for“morning freshness after 
dinner.” 


No other chair is so comfort- 
able. Yet the Royal to all out- 
ward appearances is just a great, 
inviting, loungy overstuffed chair 
that enhances any living room. 
When you sit in it, by merely 
pressing an innocent looking 
button, you can recline at any 






Boz springs 
are best and 
Royal Easy 
Davenport is 
the only one 
with this 
wonderful 
Seature. Now 
sold in suites 
with the fam- 
ous Royal 
Easy Chair. 
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angle that best suits your needs, 
It is no longer just a beautiful 
straight chair, but a sort of 
“chaise longue” with a leg rest 
that gives just the kind of sup- 
port you want for your feet. 
This is solid comfort. 


Over 5000 furniture dealers are 
now making a special showing of 
Royal Easy Chairs in the most mod- 
ern and attractive period designs. 
Upholstered in distinctive tapes- 
tries, velours, genuine and fabri- 
acted leathers. Though moderately 
priced they are fully guaranteed. 
Any of these dealers will be glad to 
demonstrate what real comfort 
“just sitting’ can be. 

Illustrated booklet sent 
free on request. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. 
25 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 











White Flag 


Jason stopped suddenly. His figure stiffeneg 
and straightened. A queer light passed over 
his face. At his elbow Mahala whispered, 

“Carrying those big, heavy baskets like you 
do, I bet your arms are strongest of any boy 
in this town.” 

Jason’s fists clenched. His arms flexed 
involuntarily. At his elbow came the whisper 

“Remember the bugs!” , 

Jason’s mind flew to a poem in one of the 
school readers. Into his brain rushed the lines: 

“Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly room for ‘»vo—” 
and again, with the ka. idoscopic rush of 
memory: 
“Then he that was cold and hungry, 
Strength from his weakness drew, 
He pulled the rugs from the other bugs 
And he killed them and ate them, too,” 

The son of the wealthiest man in town Was 
standing before him, tweaking his coat, tor. 
menting him. Suddenly Jason doubled kis 
fists and struck his best blow. Junior fell back 
among the other boys. They started to close 
around Jason; but they found a valiant figure 
blocking their way. With her arms stretched 
wide, stood Mahala. Her eyes were dark, and 
her voice was high and shrill. 

“Now you just keep back, you mean boys!” 
she screamed. ‘You just keep out of this! 
Junior started this; you just let him and Jason 
fight it out!” 


BECAUSE there is a thing in spirit, and a 

power in right and fairplay that a mobalways 
feels, silent and acquiescing, the other children 
stepped back, and as they did so, the velvet- 
clad Junior glanced around him. On his face 
it could be seen that he was afraid. In his 
heart he knew that he was wrong. He was 
smarting from Jason’s blow. He would have 
liked to run, but he had his position to maintain 
as the leader of the other boys; he had been 
their leader all his life. He was accustomed 
to the admiration and the praise of girls. 
There was nothing to do but to prove that he 
was not a coward, so he drew up and rushed 
Jason. The two boys began to fight. Jason 
was taller, more slender, a few months older, 
and there was untested strength in his arms, 
in the back and the legs that had carried heavy 
baskets of clothing and delivered bundles; 
the body that had been scantily fed and thor- 
oughly exercised was the tougher, the quicker. 
Only a few blows proved to Junior that he was 
soft and practically helpless in Jason’s hands. 
In the delirium of victory, Jason seized the 
velvet coat at the neck and tore it off Junior. 
He snatched a bali-bat from the hands of one 
of the boys, and hanging the coat on it, he 
waved it crying: 

“Behold the black flag of riches! Pass under 
it and be damned!” 

Then the children shouted with laughter, 
which so intoxicated Jason that he went to the 
further extent of dragging the coat through 
the gutter exactly as Junior had dragged the 
white flag. He threw the soiled, rumpled 
thing at Junior’s feet. At the wildness of his 
daring the children stood hushed and silent, 
then, suddenly, they pretended to threaten 
Jason, but it was evident to him that they 
were delighted, that they were only trying to 
make Junior feel that they were sorry that he 
had been thrashed and soiled. 

It was Mahala who picked up the abused 
coat, crying, “Oh, Junior, your beautiful, new 
coat is ruined!” be 

She began brushing the dust from it with 
her hands. Jason stared at her in amazement, 
which changed to a slow daze when he sav 
that her swift fingers were enlarging an ugly 
tear across the front of the coat even. while, 
with a face of compassion, she handed it back 
to Junior. od 

So Jason “learned about women from ‘er. * 

Junior took the coat from her hands, smatt- 
ing, crestfallen and soiled, and turned back 
toward his home, choking down gulping 
that would rise in his throat, while the other 
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White Flag 


children went to school. As they started, 
Mahala worked her way from among the 
others and dropped back beside Jason, who 
was left standing alone, : 

“Did you find your apple?” she whispered. 

She slipped her hand into her pocket, took 
from it her dainty, little handkerchief, and 
offered it to him to wipe the dirt and perspira- 
tion from his face. Jason refused to take it, 
but when she insisted, he did take it; but 
instead of using it for the purpose for which 
it had been offered, he slipped it into the front 
of his blouse. Seeing this, Mahala suddenly 
ran to overtake the other children, but when | 
she reached Edith Williams, she found her | 
crying and shaking with nervousness. 

“J just hate you, Mahala Spellman,” shi 
said. “I am never going to play with you any | 
more, not if you get down on your hands and | 
knees and beg me till you are black and bluc | 
in the face! I just hate you!” 

Mahala met this wit. the sweetest kind o! 
smile. “I’d like to know what I’ve done to | 
you, Edith Williams,” she said innocently. 

“You know what you have done to me, and 

I tell you I hate you, and I am going to tell | 
your mother on you!” 
“ Mahala looked at her reflectively. “I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if you did,” she 
said. “It would be presackly like you. Doing | 
things like that is why you haven’t got a friend 
but me, and you have not got me any more. 
I’m done with you! You needn’t hang around 
me any more.” 

Then Mahala turned a little back, very 
straight, with square shoulders and a 
very high head, and marched down the street 
toward the schoolhouse, while the other girls 
crowded around her, delighted that she and 
Edith were having trouble. 


tamer exploding with rage over his hu- 
42 miliation, hurt from his punishment, and | 
thoroughly frightened at the condition of his 
new suit, Junior started back home, while 
each step that he took in that direction, his 
mental stress increased. In culmination he 
entered the room bellowing, where his father 
and mother were still at breakfast. His mother 
threw up her hands and cried out in horror 
over his condition. His father was not only 
shocked and angry over whatever it was 
that had returned to him the boy who was 
the pride of his heart, the very light of his 
eyes, in such a condition, but he had a lively 
remembrance of what that velvet suit had cost 
him and the pride he had taken in purchasing 
itfor Junior because he meant always that 
he should be the best-dressed boy in town. 

He seized Junior, shook him violently, and 
raised his hand to strike, all other emotions 
submerged in the one impulse that made 
money his God even above love. Junior tore 
from his hands and, running to his mother, 
dodged behind her. His father pursued him. 
Mrs. Moreland arose, spreading her skirts 
and her arms to cover Junior. 

“Wait, Martin! Wait!” she cried. 

_ It was evident that her heart was bound up 
in the boy far above any financial considera- 
tions, and it was also evident that she was 
afraid of the angry man she was facing, but 
she was not so much afraid that she was not 
willing to interpose her own body, if by so 
doing she could screen the boy. At the same 
time she cried to him: ; 

“Junior! Tell your father what happened 
toyou. Explain!” 

Under the shelter of her protection, Junior 
stopped crying He wiped his eyes and faced 
his father defiantly. 

,, Hf I was on the City Council like you are 
I'd fix up the sidewalks of this nasty old town 
so the boards wouldn’t fly up and throw folks 
down and ruin their clothes,” cried the boy. 

His father stared at him in amazement. 
Instantly Junior’s mother agreed with him. 
“o That is quite true, Martin,” she said 
rhne last week Jenny Sherman tripped on a 

se board on her way to church. She almost 











This is one of thirty or more tea kettles 
presented in our booklet, It is made 
of 14-02. solid sheet copper, nickel 
plated or polished copper finish. 
Available with straight or curved 
spouts, in 3,4,5,6, and 8 qt. capacities. 











MIE, 


Did you ever wash 
a Tea Kettle? 


OOKING utensils are washed, care- 
fully dried, and put away after 
using. Coffee and tea pots work only 
part of the time. But your tea kettle is 
always working. Its place is on the stove 
—and there it remains! 


Not long ago someone sent us-a copper tea 
kettle which had been in continuous family 
use for nearly thirty years. It was a ROME 
Tea Kettle, made in 1892, and is still 


serviceable. 


ROME 1892 tea kettles were good, but those 
we make today are better. We use solid 
sheet copper, the bottom and sides being 
of one piece. We line them with pure 
block tin, and give you a choice of highly 
polished copper or nickel plate finish. 


Ask your hardware or housefurnishing 
dealer to show you his ROME line. 





‘Sent FREE— 


This interesting illustrated Booklet: “A Song in 
your Kitchen.” 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories: ROME, N. Y. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
50 East 42nd Street 1168 Peoples Gas Bidg. 





UTENSILS 
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To Look Your Prettiest—Wear 


Mina Taylor Dresses, Made only by M. E. Smith & Co., /m-.,Omaha 
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its so easy, nowadays, to look pretty for 
one’s family—to be ready, without a 
second’s warning, for a porch party, motor 
spin or unexpected caller—because a woman 
can dress in Mina Taylors, every day! 

Mina Taylors offer “home” frocks so 
charming in color, so attractively cut, that 
they actually brighten the most prosaic task. 
There are“dress-up”’ Mina Taylors, too, so 
exquisite in fabric, so fashionable as tosilhou- 
ette, that the best dressed women of mary 
communities have come to look forthe name 
«Mina Taylor’’in every tub frock they buy. 

Watch your local papers for the announcement 
of the store in your city which sells these excep- 
tional dresses, or- 

If yours is one of the few places where no store 
yet sells Mina Taylors, we shall be glad to fill your 
order direct. Address our Omaha office, please. 


Offices: New York, Cuicaco, Omana, Denver, 
Sart Laxe Crry, PorTLanp, SEATTLE 
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Which Do You 
Like Best? 


At the left—of Glenroy gingham, 
in fancy checks—white com- 
bined with orchid.grey green, 
black or brown, trimmed with 
vestee, skirt insertion, cuff 
tabs and collarof embroidered 
Swiss; organdie frills. No. 
34588, sizes 36 to 46, $8.95. 


At thecenter—Renfrew gingham 
in checks of white with brown, 
pink, green, blue orblack, with 
little**cape’’ sleeves and skirt 
panels. No. 34599,sizes 16,18, 
20; also 36, 38,40. Price $4.95. 


At the right—of Frenchgingham 
in checks of white combinea 
with blue, red, orchid, green, 
brown or black, with em- 
broidered edging and organdie 
vestee. No. 34585, sizes 16, 18, 
20; also 36 to 46, Price $6.95. 


This label assures 
style and value. 
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broke her knee and ripped the whole front out 
of a very expensive silk dress. Some of these 
days somebody’s going to sue this town for 
damages, and you will have the biggest part 
of them to pay. The only wonder is that 
Junior is not in worse shape than he is,” 

Reassured by her backing, Junior came from 
behind her, but he still held her arm. Martin 
Moreland surveyed the pair scornfully, 

“Will you please explain,” he said to his 
wife, “how merely tripping and falling coulg 
get Junior into his present condition?” 

Realizing that this was impossible, and 
anger and humiliation surging up in him 
Junior cried out: “Of course, just falling 
only started it. The minute I was down, that 
mean old coward of a Jason Peters took his 
chance to jump on my back and start a fight 
when I couldn’t help myself. I took off my 
coat and gave it to one of the boys to hold while 
I beat him up as he deserved, and when he 
couldn’t do anything with me, before I saw 
what he intended, Jason snatched my coat 
and tore it and dragged it in the gutter on 
purpose ” 

This immediately transferred Martin More- 
lands wrath and cupidity from Junior to 
Jason. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell your teacher?” 
he thundered. 

“Tt happened on the street. I wasn’t fit 
to go to school,” Junior made explanation, 

The elder Moreland lost control of himself. 
His power had been defied. The tangible 
proof of his wealth had been dragged in the 
gutter. The child of his heart had been hurt 
and shamed. Martin Moreland did not stop 
to remember that he had been at the point of 
hurting the boy himself; what he really was 
overpoweringly angry about was that he felt 
Junior’s condition to be a blow aimed vicari- 
ously at his own person. In his heart he knew 
how many hands would be raised against him, 
if by chance a first hand were raised by a 
leader. He knew what would happen to eny 
man attacking him; he would see to it theta 
blow struck at him through his boy, even by 
another boy, should be so punished that 
another offense of the kind could never occur. 
He turned to his wife. 

“You see how quickly you can wash Junior 

| and put him into his other suit,” he said. “I 
will take him back to school in the carriage. 

| I intend to have it understood among the 

| superintendent and the teachers that the son 

| of the heaviest taxpayer and the president of 
the school board has some rights!” 


AN HOUR later the door of Room Five was 
suddenly flung wide, and on the threshold 
stood the imposing figure of the banker, beside 
him his son, clothed in his second-best sult, 
his composure quite recovered. The boy 
marched in and found a vacant seat among 
his classmates. Miss Mehitable Ashcrolt 
dropped the book she was holding, and stared 
at the banker. A slow whiteness overspread 
her face. She had been teaching school s 
many years that she should have been fortified 
for anything, but she was not. As she grew 
older, the nerve-strain of each day of noise 
and confusion bit deeper into her physical 
strength. She lifted a bewildered hand to 
smooth down the graying hair that dipped 
over her ears and lifted to a meager coil at 
the back, and then her hands fell and began 
fingering the folds of a black calico skirt 
liberally sprinkied with white huckleberres. 
Suddenly she found her voice and quaveringly 
she said: 
“Good morning, Mr. Moreland. We ate 
so glad to see you. Won’t you have a chair? 
Mr. Moreland was a tall man with a heavy 
iframe. The lines in his face at that minute 
were not pleasant. He had eyes of intense 
vision; in anger they were ugly eyes. They 
went flashing over the room from pupil to 
pupil until they found and settled on the white 
face of Jason Peters. There was something 
of the look on Jason’s face that was on the face 
of the banker as their eyes met and clashed 
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arrogant fearlessness. Martin 


in @ look of 
Moreland lifted a shaking finger. 
“J have come,” he said, “to accompany 


eters to the office of the Superintendent. 
eer — it understood that while I am the 
president of the school board and while I am 
the heaviest taxpayer in this town, the sons of 
washerwomen, or the sons of any one else, will 
not undertake, in a cowardly and underhand 
manner, to abuse my son.” : 

Martin Moreland was an imposing figure; 
he knew better than any one else exactly how 
imposing. He never saw himself in a mirror, 
or reflected on a plate-glass window he was 
passing, without making sure that the impos- 
ing part of him was well in evidence. He was 
at his tallest, his coldest, his most arresting 
moment as he rolled out “‘my son” at the 
awed children, pausing to allow his words to 
sink deeply, and well gratified to note that 
they did. : re ‘ } 

The frightened children sat in silence in their 
seats. Mahala Spellman looked at Jason, 
studying his set, white face; then she glanced 
at Junior, his head again lifted in prideful 
assurance; and then her gaze traveled to his 
father. She studied him intently, and slowly 
upon her little face there gathered a look of 
intense indignation. But on the faces of the 
other children there could be seen only the 
deep impression that had been made as to the 
power of riches. ; 

“Jason,” said the teacher. “you will accom- 
pany Mr. Moreland to the office of the Superin- 
tendent.” 

For one instant Jason sat very still; then 
he arose and left the room. It was a long time 
before he returned. When he came back his 
eyes were dry, but he was white and shaken. 
It was evident to every one that he had been 
beaten until he was scarcely able to cross the 
room and reach his seat. 


‘ACING the school, Mehitable Ashcroft 

studied the children. She hated herself as 
badly as she hated a number of them. She 
could see the brilliant spot on the cheek and 
the bright eyes of Mahala Spellman. She 
knew that if she asked her, she would arise 
in her place and tell the truth about what must 
have happened on the way to school. She 
knew that she should have done this before 
she allowed Jason to leave the room. She 
knew, too, that he should not have been sent 
to be beaten and humiliated unless he de 
served it. From what she knew of his character 
and his work in school, she was certain that 
he did not deserve it. On the faces of a part 
of the children she could read the message 
they were trying to convey to her that an 
injustice had been committed; that she had 
countenanced an unfair thing. On the remain- 
der of the faces she could read the fact that 
they, too, had this realizing sense, but that 
they intended, the minute school was dis- 
missed, to crowd around Junior and follow his 
leadership. She had no doubt in her heart 
that whatever had happened would be carried 
further and that Jason would again experience 
taunts and treatment that was unjust. She 
stood there, hating herself that she did nothing 
and said nothing. In looking back over the 
years during which she had held her position 
because of many occurrences of a similar 
nature, she might have found the answer as 
to why she was already nervous and_pre- 
maturely aging—as to why she hated her 
prolession and herself. She had needed her 
position so badly; what she must do to hold 
It had been made so clear to her. 

At the noon hour, as the children left the 
school grounds, Junior was strutting proudly 
at the head of a group of boys, bragging about 
what his father could do to the old Superin- 
tendent, about what he had done to Jason, 
and about what was coming to any other boy 
who got smart” with him. While this was 
occurring on a corner, Mahala passed by, 
surrounded by a crowd of admiring, little 
i riends, who were followed by Edith 

Uliams darkly frowning, walking alone. 

Mahala’s quick eyes saw what was going on. 








You wouldn’t 





drink from your saucer 


It’s NO CRIME to pour tea into the saucer to 
cool. It doesn’t harm anyone. Quite likely 
George Washington did it in the privacy of 
Mount Vernon. And yet today a girl might 
be pretty, sweet, rich and good—and be 
socially counted a total loss if she did that 
just once. 


It just isn’t done. It’s one of those things 
that “‘place” its perpetrator instantly. It’s 
not good breeding. It’s one of those all-im- 
portant trivialities that mark the ranks of 
society. No girl can afford to overlook them. 
No girl can afford to defy them. Society ‘is 
much too strong and much too merciless for 
any individual to go contrary to its dictates. 


* *« * 


It’s just as bad form to write carelessly on 
slovenly paper as it is to drink tea from a 
saucer. Only you don’t have an opportunity 
to see the effect of your “break” mirrored in 
surrounding eyes. You never know the im- 
pression your untidy note makes on the 
mother of your school friend, or the leader 
of your club, or the well-set-up young chap 
you met at Gwen’s dance. 


Many a girl has cut herself out of a circle 
of delightful people whom she would have en- 


joyed, by just being clumsy or careless— 
once. It’s so easy to leave a name of an invi- 
tation list. It’s so easy not to call. She doesn’t 
know why. And perhaps she goes on making 
the same careless writing mistakes for quite a 
long time. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to have 
a correct writing paper—and use it always. 
It soon becomes a habis. And nothing goes 
farther in making a good social impression 
than a letter or acceptance written on the 
proper paper at the right time. 


Make a memorandum today to get a box 
of Eaton’s Highland Linen, made in nothing 
but the correct shapes, sizes and shades; in- 
expensive, and on sale everywhere. And— 
if you’re not just sure of up-to-the-moment 
usage in social forms, send me fifty cents in 
stamps and I will mail you “Social Corre- 
spondence”, a dainty little book that answers 
every possible question, and will also include 
usable samples of Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


taretirie the Rene 


Address me in care of 
EATON, CRANE & PiKE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


. 


Eaton’s Highland Linen in five smart envel- 
ope styles and all the fashionable shades 
may be bought wherever stationery is sold. 


Style is a greater Soctal Asset 
than Beauty 


EaTon, CRANE & Pike Co.— Sponsors for correctness in Correspoidence—NEW YORK-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Give More Consideration to the 
Exterior of Your Home 


Heretofore when the element of economy 
governed a home buildet’s plans, often the 
expenditure for the exterior construction 
was limited. The result was that on occasion 
when the owner wished to sell, in order to 
increase the marketable value of the home 
he found it necessary to spend large sums 
of money in rehabilitating the exterior. 


Today the judicious builder realizes that by 
using Indiana Limestone for the exterior of 
his home, he is investing in a material that 
has real permanent value. And the difference 
in first cost over less desirable forms of con- 
struction is surprisingly small, when the 
stone is used in simple and straightforward 
manner, without elaborate detail. The 
beauty is obtained from the material itself. 















A folder descriptive of the house illustrated above, 
showing plans, will be sent free upon request. 
Address [Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, 
Box 756, Bedford, Indiana 











The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 
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Her heart was rebelling at injustice, 
stopped on the sidewalk, pointed her 
at Junior, and began a sing-song chant: 


‘*Cowardy calf, cowardy calf! 
Teased a poor, crazy woman 
And got the thrashing he deserved forit, 
Ran home bellowing to Papa, 

And told a Jot of lies 

To get a brave boy whipped. 

Cowardy calf, cowardy calf!” 


Then the other little girls and some of the 
boys, with the flexibility of childhood, pointed 
their fingers at Junior and began shrieking 
““Cowardy calf!” until he was furious. But 
he was helpless among such numbers as wer 
ranged against him, so breaking from th 
group, he ran down the street with all his 
might. As far as he could hear, a shrill chorys 
followed him: 

“‘Cowardy calf! Cowardy calf!” 

Jason lingered in the lower hallway until 
the other children had left the school grounds 
and were some distance ahead of him; then he 
followed. In passing down Market Street 
on his way home, he saw Peter Potter standing 
at the door of his grocery with a heaped basket 
in his hand, looking up the street and down the 
street, evidently wondering why his delivery 
wagon was not standing before his door as it 
should have been. Instantly Jason changed 
his course and headed toward Peter, because 
he and Peter were friends. The time had been 
when Peter was the leading grocer of the 
village, but he had not been able to make his 
way against the new methods and the seductive 
advertising of an opponent. Peter was not 
suffering either from cold or hunger. His fifty 


| years had left his British face round and jolly. 


He was not sufficiently energetic to exert 
-himself to an extent that would bring him 
back his lost opportunities. Instead of trying 
to recover what he had lost, he tried by close- 
ness in all his dealings to regain his position, 
but he only succeeded in narrowing his soul, 
which had been fashioned rather narrow 
the making. 

When he saw Jason coming toward him, he 
began to smile. He had asked several boys 
passing to deliver the groceries, and they had 
refused, but here was a boy who would not 
refuse. Here was a boy who frequently had 
helped him for very small pay. Peter explained 
that, for some reason, his wagon had not 
returned from the ten o’clock delivery, and 
these later orders were wanted for one of his 
customers’ dinner. Jason immediately shoul- 
dered the heavy baskets and started on a long 
trip across town. When he returned the 
delivery slips, Peter understood that Jason 
would not have time to go home for his dinner, 
so he cut for him a very small piece of cheese 
and gave him a handful of crackers to pay for 
having delivered the baskets. Jason started 
back to school, munching as he went. 


IS body was stiff and sore, but his heart 

was crushed. The boys knew that he had 
tried to get away without trouble; several 
of the girls had seen Junior push and mal- 
treat him; at his elbow there had been the 
whisper that nerved him—yet when his hour 
came, he had stood alone. He had felt Ma 
hala’s eyes on him, but he would not let him- 
self look at her, in the fear that he would seem 
to be asking her help, and so involve her ® 
trouble. All of them, the teacher included, 
had kept still. He was to understand that 
Junior was to do with him exactly as he 
chose. Because he was poor and Junior was 
rich, he must endure taunt, insult, even sub- 
mit to being pushed and pulled. A slow red 
rimmed Jason’s ears. He lifted a hand 
allay the pricking in his scalp. Would be 
follow alleys and back streets and dodge 
hide from Junior, or would he meet him uh 
afraid? He had no reason to fear Junior, but 
he remembered strong men who deeply fea 
the power behind him. As Jason slowly 
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walked toward the schoolhouse, his brain and 
blood were in tumult. 

When her last companion left her, Mahala 
had two blocks for sober reflection. She was 
ashamed of herself. She had incited Jason to 
strike Junior; when his father came into the 
schoolroom she should have faced him bravely 
and cried out the truth. Maybe she could 
have saved Jason a beating. Never having 
suffered a blow herself, Mahala did not fully 
realize just what had happened to Jason. She 
did know that she had not been brave or fair 
in school. At least she had shamed Junior on 
the street and let him see what she thought 
of him. That made her feel better, and Jason 
knew she felt sorry for him. He did know 
that, but what must he think of her? And 
what ailed Edith Williams? Would Edith 
start to school early and tell the other girls 
things that would make them desert Mahala 
and be friends with her? 






























ADARING thought flashed in Mahala’s brain. 
She knew how to hold her ascendancy. 
Dinner was not quite ready when she entered 
the house. She kissed her mother, and slipping 
to the living-room, she snatched her charm 
string from its place in the little, mahogany, 
sewing-table pocket, and hid it in the folds 
of her dress. Her mother would attend the 
Mite Society, held on Monday so that ladies 
of wealth might feel their superiority through 
having freedom to attend, and those who 
worked might gage their inferiority by the 
amount of extra work they would be com- 
pelled to do in order to find time for the meet- 
ing. Mahala felt wildly daring, but her 
position demanded some risk. She darted 
across the dooryard, tucked the heavy, glitter- 
ing string in a grassy corner of the fence, and 
managed her return unobserved. Now, if 
only her mother would not be so silly as to 
follow her to the gate—but she was! So 
Mahala was forced to walk to the corner 
demurely, throw back a farewell kiss, and 
disappear. Then she must wait a palpitant 
interval, fly back on guilty feet, thrust a small 
hand through the fence, draw out the precious 
charm string carefully, and race headlong 
toward the corner again. Safely past it, she 
might pause and hang the glittering length 
around her neck in festoons to her knees. 
Edith Williams would turn the other girls 
against her, would she? Mahala proudly 
swung the string before her and made a tongue- 
exposing face at an invisible Edith. She knew 
what would happen, and she was secure in 
her knowledge. The first little girl who saw 
her ran straight to her side and remained; the 
others came as they appeared around diverse 
corners—and remained. Every one of them 
had a charm string, but what meager little 
things compared with the magnificence of the 
string of the merchant’s daughter, who might 
have the sample button from every emptied 
box as it left his shelves, to whom wonderful 
buttons of brass and glass and bone and pear! 
came in handfuls at every trip to New York 
to buy goods. Mahala’s eves were shining, 
her heart was throbbing. She knew the history 
of every button on her string: ‘“ Post-Com- 
mander Johnston cut that right from the vest 
ol his soldier suit, and that’s the top left-hand 
one Irom papa’s dress vest, and that is from 
the coat of mama’s best friend—” She told 
them over like a rosary as they slipped through 
ner fingers—great, brass-rimmed circles of 
glass with gay flower faces showing through, 
carved insets of bird and animal, globes of 
every size, color, and cutting that ever held | 
fast a garment worn by man or woman—| 
Edith Williams, indeed! © | 
Mahala could scarcely step for the eager : 
cond around her. She disposed of the rule 
shed tne were not to be brought to | 
; ‘te aa hers with the teacher with | § 
in plac e b 0 a Seige. one hip safely back 
Mir tag her mother’s return from the | J 
F sar le a Such is the reward of a slight | 
‘ eree of daring. Edith Williams! Indeed, 
Wice Over! 
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Johnson’s Polishing Wax 


Every room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax. It will rejuvenate your furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum, and give your home 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. It imparts a hard, 
dry, oil-less polish which will not gather dust or show 
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Johnson’s Polishing Wax cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects 
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The remedy is to change your bedspring. The Rome De Luxe 
Bedspring 1s designed and built to fit the body perfectly, and 
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White Flag 


mother was undressing her, she saw the e 
pocket with eyes that nothing escaped and 
exclaimed: “Oh, Mahala! You couldn't have 
lost your beautiful, embroidered, linen hand. 
kerchief. I purposely make your pockets y 
very deep.” 

Mahala hesitated. Her first impulse was to 
say that she had lost the handkerchief, becays 
she knew that her mother would disapprove 
of her even speaking to the son of their washer. 
woman. But her astute mother had cut of 
that avenue of escape by pointing out the 
depth of her pocket. So she assumed a look 
which she knew her mother considered angelic. 
she clasped her little hands before her anj 
lifted her face, exclaiming: 

“Oh, mama, dear, please excuse me! I gaye 
it to a poor boy to wipe his tears.” 

Instantly Mrs. Spellman gathered Mahal 
in her arms and kissed her passionately, She 
sat down in a chair, drawing the child to her 
lap. She was thoroughly delighted. 

‘Tell me, darling, tell me what happened,” 
she said. 


MA#HAL4, in detail, told of the occurrence of 

the morning. She told precisely the truth 
where it concerned Becky and the desecration 
of the white flag. She left untold her part in 
the occurrence where she knew her mother 
would disapprove. When the story was fin- 
ished, Mrs. Spellman felt that Junior Moreland 
was not being properly reared, that Jason had 
been abused, and that her Mahala was growing 
into precisely the kind of a woman that she 
wanted her to be. She went on undressing 
the child with customary precision, hanging 
each of her garments upon a hook, having 
her set her shoes in a certain spot with the 
toes even, patiently and carefully brushing 
and stroking her hair and winding it upon the 
curlers for the morning. Then together they 
knelt beside Mahala’s bed while she said 
her prayers. And then the mother prayed. 
She asked of the Lord that he would make of 
her little girl a good child, an obedient child, 
and one having a fair mind and a tender heart. 
She begged that Mahala might be given the 
courage always to set a good example befor 
her playmates. Then she tucked her into 
bed, kissed her repeatedly, and turning out the 
lamp, she left her to go to sleep. 

As soon as the door was closed, Mahala 
threw back the covers und sat up in bed. She 
listened until she heard the door of the living- 
room close, then she expertly scratched 4 
match and relighted the lamp. She was » 
accustomed to doing this that she managed 
the hot chimney without burning her fingers. 
She took the big wax doll, a gift from her 
father after one of his trips to New York, made 
it kneel beside the bed, and then, in exact 
imitation of her mother’s voice and manner- 
isms, she prayed for the doll the same prayer 
that her mother had used for her, to all intent. 
But if Mrs. Spellman had been listening she 
would have heard her own tones and accents 
saying: 
“And oh, our Heavenly Father, help my little 
girl to always show the other bad, naughty 
children exactly how they should behave, and 
how their hair should be curled, and how clean 
their aprons should be, and how nice they 
ought to keep their slippers, and how they 
should be polite to grown-up people, and slap 
each other good and hard when they need it, 
and look like I do, and behave like I do. Amen! 

Then she opened the door to the adjoiming 
room, and slipping in, she returned with a 
armload of clothing which she laid upon 
bed. She pressed down the wrapped-up 
curls and tied them with a handkerchief; over 
them she put the carefully curled front w 
her mother wore with her Sunday bonnet, 
then she put the bonnet on her head. 
stripped up her nighty and slipped into het 
mother’s hoop skirt, and pulling the night-dres 
down over the circling hoops of the skirt, 
looked at herself in the mirror and claj 
her little hands tight over her mouth © 
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suppress a shrick at the ludicrous aspect she 
presented. She unfolded a Paisley shawl and 
arranged it over her shoulders, then she 
or a fan and, posturing with it, she 
minced up and down before the glass, wearing 
on her face an expression of sanctified piety. 
She made a journey around the room exactly 
in imitation of her mother, touching things 
here and there and repeatedly making little 
hes to the doll Sometimes, as she 
the glass, she stuck out her tongue at 
|e reflection, and tilting her skirts, she did 
daring improvisations, dancing to tunes she 
softly hummed to accompany her performance. 
When she was thoroughly tired of every 
ludicrous thing she could think of to do, she 
roved how very efficient her mother’s teach- 
ing had been by returning everything to its 
lace in such an exact manner that the estima- 
ble lady never realized that her precious 
possessions had been touched. 


[N HIS home that night, Martin Moreland 
spent the supper hour telling his wife, in 
Junior’s presence, what he had done at the 
school, how terribly he had had Jason 
punished, and ended by admonishing Junior 
always to let him know if he was imposed 
upon or if any of the other children did not 
treat him with respectful deference. He gave 
Junior a piece of money, telling him to take 
his books, go to his room, and study his lessons 
for the coming day. 

Junior said good night to his father, kissed 
his mother, took up his books, and obediently 
went upstairs to his room. There he promptly 
climbed from the back window, slid down the 
slanting roof to a shed, from which he jumped 
to the ground. Following the alleys, he made 
his way down town, where he spent the money 
for a deck of cards, a number of clay pipes, 
and a package of smoking tobacco. Then he 
whistled at the back gates of several of the 
boys who were his particular friends, and all 
of them crept up the alley beside the banker’s 
house, entered the barn loft, and made a 
deep nest in the hay so that the candlelight 
they used would not show from the outside, 
and there they smoked and played cards until 
it became so late that they dared not remain 
longer. 


ASON hurried home from school, fed the 
chickens, which were pets of his that he had 
bought with his earnings, milked the cow, and 
worked in the garden until it was dark. Then 
he came to the house, carefully washed himself, 
combed his hair, and sat down to a very scant 
supper that was awaiting him. Marcia did not 
speak to him or pay the slightest attention to 
his movements. She busied herself about the 
house or with some needlework. It was her 
custom to mend all the lace and fine linen that 
needed repairing in the washing that was sent 
to her, adding an extra charge to her bill. 
When he had finished, Jason washed the dishes 
he had used, put away the food, took his book, 
and sat down to a diligent study of his lessons. 
At an early hour Marcia ordered him to go 
to bed, so he climbed the narrow stairway to 
the garret and got into bed by the light of the 
moon shining in the uncurtained window. 
He was sore and stiff, so he soon fell asleep. 
Immediately after he was gone, Marcia un- 
locked the door to one room of the little house | 
which was always closed. Jason never even | 
peeped inside it. This room she entered and | 
threw aside her working clothes. She bathed, 
unloosed and combed out a coil of beautiful, | 
cone hair, looping it in loose waves over her | 
read. She rouged her cheeks and lips and | 
powdered her face and hands and arms. She | 
opened her closet door, and taking out an | 
"simone dress, she put it on, transforming | 
— into a startlingly beautiful woman 
tom a drawer she took a book and sat down 
to read, but occasionally she lifted her head 
and listened intently. Presently she arose 
_ went through the living-room and _the 
chen in the dark, and standing at the door 
she softly inquired ég 
“Who is there?” 





Powder Base 
Per fection 


Fashion decrees that woman may wear 

A touch of powder to make her fair, 

To soften her color and add to the charms 
Of her face, her neck, her hands and arms. 
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But powder to give real beauty and grace 
Must be smoothly applied on a proper base; 
To prevent detection the base supreme 

Is our Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
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This Kitchen Designed by E. D. Townsley, Ithaca, N Y. 


4 Kitchen Planned to 
Save Time Work and Worry 


How often do you walk all the way across your kitchen to get a little 


How long do you stand at a work- 


table that is too high or too low for your comfort? 


No doubt your kitchen, on the whole, is well planned. 


details it is perfect. 


In its big 


But it’s the little aggravations that wear one out—and two million 
users say that Hoosier is the only kitchen convenience which gets 


all the little details right. 


Consequently, Hoostgr gets rid of those 


nagging aggravations which pile up on each other until they spoil 
your day and make you all worn out by night. 


‘HOOSTER 


—planned by women—for women 


Every suggestion ever made for the 
improvement of a kitchen cabinet 
has been tried out on the HoostEr— 
the best accepted, the rest rejected. 

Today there is no kitchen con- 
venience that will do so much to 
save time, work and worry. 

By all means, go to your Hoosier 
dealer and learn how easy kitchen- 
work can be made. 

He will show you how to get out 
of your kitchen early—and in as good 
spirits as you are when you enter it. 


There Is No Substitute 
For The HOOSIER 


HoosreEr’s most important labor- 
saving conveniences are protected 
by patents. Therefore you can not 
buy or build anything that will 
contain all of Hoosrer’s conveni- 
ences. And because the cabinet is 


FREE BOOK 
for Home Builders 
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built by the largest firm specializing 
in labor-saving conveniences for the 
kitchen, the Hoosier gives you these 
unequalled conveniences at moder- 
ate cost. 


Get Your HOOSIER On 
Our Easy Terms 


Your Hooster dealer will sell you a 
Hoosier on our exceptionally ad- 
vantageous deferred payment plan. 
No need to go on doing your work 
the hard old-fashioned way when 
such easy terms are available. 

If you do not know your Hoosier 
dealer write for his name and our 
payment proposition. Free de- 
scriptive literature, presenting many 
new kitchen short-cuts and elab- 
orately printed in colors, sent any- 
where on request. 


This book contains detailed 
model kitchens, selected from 
submitted in competition by 
leading architects and _archi- 
tectural draughtsmen. 
Just mail the coupon ? 
at the foot of ar 
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White Flag 


On hearing a low-voiced reply she 
the door and admitted Martin Moreland, wh 
led the way to her room. She follow 
closing and locking the door behind her and 
turned to him with a smiling face which Brady. 
ally changed to one of doubt and uncertainty 
when she saw that he was in a state of almoy 
ungovernable anger. His voice was shakiy 
as he gave her Junior’s version of what haj 
happened during the day, and then she notiog 
that in his hand he carried a cruel whip. He 
told her that he was going upstairs and be 
the life half out of Jason. He was going tp 
teach him for once and all that he could not 
interfere with the son of a rich man, fj 
made the matter infinitely worse than it ha 
been. Then he started toward the door, 
Marcia caught his arm. 

“But, Martin,” she cried, “how are you 
going to account to Jason for your preseng 
here?” 

And he retorted: “I don’t have to account 
to that brat for anything. He may as wel 
understand that I came to teach him a lesson, 
He may as well know that I am master of this 
house, and of anything else of which I choog 
to be master!”’ 

As he started up the stairway Marcia fol 
lowed him. Then, realizing that Jason must 
not see her as she was, she turned back. She 
stood at the foot of the stairs, her hands 
clenched, listening to the sounds that cam 
down to her. Several times she started up the 
stairs, but each time she remembered and, 
white and shaking, kept from sight. 


| PINALLY, when the banker left Jason’s 


room, she went to her own, closed the 
door, and.locked it on the inside. When he 
turned the knob, she refused admission, but 
after repeated hammering and _ threats she 
finally yielded and unlocked the door. He 
entered, sat down in the best chair, and 
lighting a cigar, began to smoke. 

He said to her sneeringly: “You can take 
your time to cool off. That boy has got to 
realize once and for all that it is quite imposi- 
ble for him to in any way interfere with any 
of the pleasures or the inclinations of my son.” 

Later she served him with wine and cake 
and delicious buttered biscuits, and when he 
had made himself thoroughly at home, be 
took his leave. After he had gone, she again 
locked herself in her room, tore off the fine 
clothing she had worn, and throwing it aside, 
she pasted down her hair, slipped into her old 
dress, and softly climbing the stairs, entered 
Jason’s room. He was stretched on the bed 
in a light sleep during which he breathed hard. 
His face was white and full of suffering. She 
stood over him, looking down at him, fora 
long time. Then she straightened the coves 
and slipped from the room. She went bad 
to her own room, locked the door, and threv 
herself on her knees beside the bed, her arms 
stretched out among the finery she had won, 
her face buried in the silken covers. 

In this environment and in these homes, the 
four children advanced until they were read) 
to enter the first year of high school. 


(To be continued) 


BLUDGEONS 


a new story by Fanny Heaslip Le, 
came in at the last minute. It 184 
story of motherhood—vicarious 
motherhood, it is true, but stil 
strong enough to stand like a flam- 
ing sword between a woman and 
the happiness that would have beet 
her ruin. We are going to rush tt 
right through and give it to yo 
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Dinner Recipes for a 
Family of Two 
(Continued from page 74) 
Special Dessert Apples 
1006 Total Calories 21 Protein Calories 


les % cupful water 
dar piol suger % cupful pecan meats 


% cupful grape juice or walnuts ; Every Roper Gas Range is 
Place the grape juice, water, and sugar in inspected by a woman be- 
a small, deep saucepan large enough to hold 
the apples, and bring the mixture to a boil. 
Peel the apples, core, and fill the cavity with 
the nuts coarsely chopped. Place the apples 
in the sirup and cook slowly, basting frequent- 
ly until they are easily penetrated with a fork. 
Remove to a serving-dish and pour liquid over 
them. Serve cold with or without whipped 
cream, as desired. 
Miss Eleanor Hardie, 911 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
















fore it is certified by the Roper 
quality mark—the Roper purple line 




























Verdant Spinach 


467 Total Calories 63 Protein Calories 
i upful milk 
1 pound pt water ? eh flour 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful salt 
Wash the spinach thoroughly to remove all 
sand. Put through the food-chopper, using 
the coarsest blade. -Place the spinach in a 
saucepan, add the water, salt, and butter. Let 
boil for twenty minutes. Then-add the flour 
and milk which have been blended together, 
and cook for five minutes. If this is more 
spinach than you usually eat, half of the quan- 
tity may be taken out before the milk and flour 
are added, and this may be used in some other 
form. If half the quantity of spinach is used, 
reduce the quantity of milk and flour by 
one-half. Mrs. H. Donovan, Box 97, Valhalla, N. Y. 






























Ham Hawaiian 








2767 Total Calories 100 Protein Calories 
1 thick slice ham, 1 egg 
weight 1 pound Y% cupful flour 
2large sweet potatoes %4 teaspoonful salt 
4large slices pine- % teaspoonful sugar 
apple 1 tablespoonful milk 






Trim the fat from the ham, place the ham in 
ahot skillet and brown on both sides. Remove 
to a small roasting-pan, cover with boiling 
water and place in oven registering 400° F. 
In the meantime, cook in boiling water until 
partially tender the sweet potatoes, remove the 
skins, and cut the potatoes lengthwise in thick 


slices. When the ham has cooked for one-half mas : : 
hour, place the potatoes in the pan with it and Oshe Beauty that distinguishes Roper Gas Ranges = 
continue cooking for another half hour. Make fitting introduction to the convenient, depend- 
Oe bs stting mente the ne _ ee able, economical service which has achieved 
sugar. Add the egg well-beaten, and sufficien . : : 
milk to make a batter. Dip the pineapple into Roper leadership. Those who pp ewe the 
thebatter. Fry out the fat which was trimmed finer things in life recognize that it is the 
from the ham and sauté the pineapple in it. beauty of the Rope n i 
Serve the ham surrounded by potatoes and y ' Roper Gos ie ona wel a ” 
pineapple, garnish with parsley, and sprinkle a exclusive features that makes it a more efficient 
little paprika over the potatoes. instrument of household utility and increases 
the charm of the kitchen. Roper Gas Ranges 
from $35 to $300 are examples of true 
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Mrs. E. T. Nelson, 1743 Elsinore St, Cleveland, O. 










Peach Dulce ~ . 
ae ae a Dees adil } economy. The Roper Recifile of tested recipes 
Sill aun haleed Ppemrins THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL should be in the hands of all who are interested 

4 ei a if i *- . . . . 
peaches baking-powder eT ee Se ee in better living. Send 35cents in coin or stamps. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 egg-yolks 


8 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 egg-white 
Salineseantals siti ‘, ceed south sieve GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Jilinois 


10 tablespoonfuls flour 12 drops lemon extract | Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
Speck cinnamon 


Place four peach halves in the bottom of a 
baking-dish. Cream the butter, add six table- * 
spoonfuls ot sugar, and beat until creamy, then 
add the milk and flour alternately. Add the 
ae 













lemon extract, and then fold in the egg-white, 

which has been beaten until stiff. Pour this = 

mixture over the peaches. Bake at 325° F. for waka wae sae 

lorty-five minutes or until the cake is thor- 

oughly baked. Garnish with peaches and G A S ej A N G E S 
serve with a sauce made by combining the 

well-beaten ege-yolks with the peach sirup and (formerly ECLIPSE) 

two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Flavor with a 


speck of cinn: i ix 
ite innamon and cook until the mixture | gg surg tue Rorer PURPLE LINE SEMEEEE AND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
s. Mrs. J. S. Spurgeon, Hillsboro, N. C. COGETEEA, 108K, iy Soo. Di Soper Gurperation: - 
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Theres a Kittdch Rod 
for every Draping Purpose 


CURTAIN Rops 


KIRSCH CURTAIN RODS come single, 
double or triple, for any draping effect; 
made in extension style, or cut-to-length, 
to fit any kind of window. 


The FLAT SHAPE prevents sagging 
and insures neat, effective appearance of 
drapes. It’s particularly easy to shir the 
curtains on the rod and attach or detach 


Free Book 


of Ideas for 
Window Draping 


Pictures window treat- 
ments for every room 
in colors, with the 
practical information 
you want as to materi- 
als,rods,colorschemes, 
etc. Gladly mailed free 
on request. 


| See how the 
| rod tilts on 


the rods from the brackets; it’s done by 
merely tilting, yet the rods never come 
down accidentally. 


The Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White 
finish is guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


151 Prospect Ave. ; 


KIRSCH MFG, CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
252 Tecumseh St. 


i i 
| SINGLE } DOUBLE | 


Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Woodstock, Ontario 
Kirsch 


triple 
bracket 
d 


Kirsch 

double 

bracket 
and end 

of rod 





Cre you cae’ = yi you earn? 
keep expenses within bounds by using 


| THE SIMPLEX BuDGET Book 
Xs simple as ABC.» send $12 to-day to 
Wo. A.Srewers, 96 Spring St.NewYork City 4 


Have added beauty to thousands 
of American Homes. This year we offer 

4 Matchless Novelties 
Chinese Woolflower, Radiant Crimson, pkt. 20¢; 
Giant Kochia, Famous decorative plant, pkt. 20c; 
Blue Lace Flower, Like Queen Anne Lace, pkt. 15¢; 
Jerusalem Cherry, Festive Ked or Goid Berries, pkt. lic. 


One packet each of the 4 
(7c value) postpaid for 25c. 
Big Colorplate Catalog—FREE 


ers everything for the rd and includes SPECIAL 
Paennds Offer. When wilting mention "this epaper. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
Plan Your Garden NOW 


April 1923 Good Housekeeping 


ENING WOOS 


Colonial Yarn House 
Phila., Pa. | 


| 1231-T Cherry St. 


“THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE 


(PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 


Save Space and Weary Steps for Yourself 
The Pease Clothestree will 
ef stand in any space 35 inches 
J wide and gives 40 FEET 
: OF HANGING AREA which 
Sy easily holds the average 
ironing; you can iron sit- 
ing down. IT REVOLVES; 
rolls .anywhere. Dry the 
children’s clothes on_ it. 
Have it where you’ want 
it; use one or any of the 36 
arms. Keepincorner or closet 
when not in use. Will last a 
lifetime. 5 feet, 1-in. tail. 
Will not tip over. Write NOW 
for folder. Please mention 
dealer’s name. 


H.G. WOOD MFG. CO. 
‘anmscloseo Dept. A-1 DEXTER, ME. 


Self-Bound 


(Continued from page 23) 


peoples of many modes and customs With thei 
tremendous, unsolved Ss had 
but a new temporary background for the Saf 
that she carried about with her, and which like 
anuneasy ghost, rose up between her and pag 
thing else. And she confided, queruloyd, 
that travel had been much overrated, that s 
had early wearied of it and wished herself bach 
in her old familiar haunts, though now that 
she was here, she couldn’t see Why she ha 
come, as there didn’t seem to be a thing to 
And with that she dug out one more photo. 
graph and added, with a laugh, “Here | ap 
just arriving at home again.” It was ‘ 
picture of Herself stepping off the train at th 
home station, mostly Herself, very little traig 
very little station. 

Not a single compensatory impulse, not; 
thought for what she should begin to put bac 
for all that she had taken out—kindergartey 
furnished her, grade schools, high school 
college, travel. No wonder she was already 
bored, weary of life, for Self is the narrowey 
of countries, and its boundaries are so 
reached. 


Kindness May Be Wrong 


A great-hearted widower felt so sorry for his 
motherless, little daughter that he had no 
thought but to make her happy. A much- 
petted baby, she grew into a much-petted 
young woman, protected from every possible 
encroachment on her own design for her ow 
life. Instead of all this thoughtfulness creating 
in her a like mind, it worked just the opposite 
Every avenue of her nature that led out 
seemed to close. She developed the extrem 
form of the malady, that in-wrapt, sél- 
absorbed, self-pitying nature that sees all the 
world as it revolves about herself alone. The 
sole center of the universe for her father, she 
actually got the idea that she was the sole 
center of the universe. She married, bor 
children, lost her father, her husband, most 
of her income, and was brought face to face 
with Life’s most vexing problems. This is 
one of the kindly provisions that we can pretty 
generally count on, the tumbling back t 
earth of these monuments of selfishness where 
the spirit may have a chance at growth befor 
the veil drops. Life is very kind, if we only 
see it aright, and gives us many chances at 
redemption. But this woman closed her ears 
to Life’s hint, going right on with the illusion 
that she was the all-important one, getting the 
belief over to her children that nothing greatly 
mattered if only she were prevented fron 
suffering too keenly from changed circum 
stances. It seems to be a form of hypnosis 
for you'll sce not only children, but reasonable- 
minded adults yielding to the same superionly 
complex in others in no way superior. Thee 
children became small servants for thei 
mother, fetching and carrying for her, meeting 
the disagreeable problems, taking the brunt 
of things. And all the time she never lifted 
her eyes from a contemplation of her own sor) 
plight to their young lives, denied all that 
youth craved. ; 

And then Life gave her another hint. As 
her children grew up, and went into other 
homes, and saw the respect and consideration 
shown other children, their eyes opened to the 
wrong of their mother’s total oblivion of their 
problems.  Disillusionment followed—blame, 
fault-finding—all the unpleasantness of rulliee 
spirits awakening to a sense of old wrong 
and the powerlessness to eradicate their effect 
And still this mother closed her ears to Liles 
hint, thinking only that she was being further 
ill-treated by what she termed their “fussing, 

So Life gave her still another hint. 3 
children, having always been ignored, - 
timid, shrinking, afraid to forge ahead. Havit 
had no value put on them at home, they os 
not readily place a value there when they = 
out into the world. And thus they were 2 
able to achieve what their native qualillé 
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‘ht have achieved for them otherwise. 
Oh, there is an advantage that the properly 
valued child has. He believes in himself. He 
exacts his place in the sun. And so this 
mother had to sulfer in her pride, for she saw 
other children, less endowed, winning far more 
desirable berths. But the trouble did not 
end there. The poison bred by a Self-life 
never goes out in one generation. When her 
arried and in turn became mothers, 

were set in just one resolution, that their 
bs Ao should never suffer as they had. And 
so they became little more than servants to 
their own, catering to them continually, giving 
them no sense of duty to their parents, no 
compensatory attitude toward Life, breeding 
all over again, much multiplied, the same self- 
centeredness that had made such havoc of 
their own youth. Thus does the pendulum 
swing from extreme to extreme, generation by 
generation, and thus is a semblance of balance 
reserved in the race—but oh, the unnecessary 
heartache and bitterness for individuals all 
along the line! 

[actually heard a mother say, “I intend to 
teach my children to be selfish, for I was 
always unselfish, and I always got the worst 
of it?”—Not realizing that only innate selfish- 
ness—whatever the surface appearance—could 
contemplate with any satisfaction whatever 
the rewards of selfishness. 

A ship struck rocks and was sinking: a great 
metropolitan newspaper offered a month’s 
vacation and a substantial bonus to the 
reporter who would reach the life-saving boats 
and get the story. A cub reporter made it, and 
onhis return to the office was so wildly excited 
over his beat that he could scarcely give the 
details. 

“How perfectly horrible!” exclaimed a 
listener. “That splendid ship and so many 
people—lost!”” 

“Yes,” gulped the youth, “but look what it 
did for me!” 

Haven’t we heard an echo of this same spirit 
from far older spectators of Life’s crucial 
crises? 


There is Hope for the Young 


It is easier to overlook self-centeredness in 
young people, however, as one can always 
entertain the hope that Life’s deeper ex- 
periences may bring the true flower of under- 
standing into bloom. In fact, there is a 
careless, unthinking, hard sort of selfishness in 
much youth that can be classed with children’s 
diseases, as a peculiarity of the age, unlovely 
and disappointing, but - not necessarily in- 
curable. “I didn’t think,” explains a great deal 
of it, and there is always the possibility that 
with maturity they may learn to think. It 
is this other that makes distress in the world, 
this complete absorption of the older person 
in Self: this person whom nothing affects 
unless it affects J/; nothing hurts unless it 
hurts Jt; nothing touches unless it touches J/. 
People we find it so difficult to love, for it is 
one of Nature’s laws that in proportion as one 
lcves himself does he fail to win the love of 
others. He seems to be attending to the jon, 
s0 Nature leaves him to it. Some people 
seem born with this myopia of Self, just as 
others are born with myopic eyes and can see 
only that which is very close to them. The 
mind, designed for the outward, visioned view, 
is turned like a reversed telescope back in on 
itself. It never seems actually to see other 
people, to visualize their problems. It is as 

problems did not exist save as they touch 
this enthroned Self. Naturally, working in so 

ited an area, the mind, designed for free 
range and far vision, becomes cramped, tires, 
Sours, and breeds discontent which leads oft- 
limes to unbalance, to melancholia. Insane 
asylums are filled with people today who 
eo their parents or grandparents 
With being merely  Self-centered. 
With the Life-centered, woes break on their 
} say with scarcely more disaster to them 

“9 when they break on another’s; with the 

“centered, they are overwhelming 

















Northfield 


BED DAVEJINPORTS 


For the Room Where Old SolLives 


In the happy room where Old Sol coaxes you so 
often when other rooms seem dull, the furniture 
must harmonize with the sunshiny atmosphere. 


A Northfield fibre davenport suite, with a bed 
folded compactly under the low, deep-cushioned 
davenport seat, finds its happiest place in such a 
room. And the designs lend themselves wonder- 
fully to colorful decorating, reflecting the spirit of 
the room, adding to its lure, completing it. 

No guest will know that a bed is in this room. 
Design and good workmanship conceal it, utterly. 
But when occasion makes an extra bed necessary, 
the bed is ready, without an extra bedroom. 


Northfield designs are authoritatively expressive of 
the better furniture-style tendencies. Our Master 
Designers have made the convenient combination 
of davenport and bed both a thing of beauty and 
a comfortable, loungy piece of furniture. People of 
taste find it worthy of a place in well furnished 
homes. It is called “ The Davenport With A Secret”. 


In some good furniture store near you, you will find 
NortHfield fibre suites together with overstuffed and period 
suites on display. May we suggest a visit to this store? 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN -:- WISCONSIN 


1810 MARTIN BOULEVARD 
Sheet Music 
Ask eet i Edition 1 5 Cc 


WHEN you buy music, tell the dealer what selection you want and be 
“ sure you say “in the Century Edition please.” That means you 

will pay only 15c! That’s the Century price—half what you usually pay. 

And you can’t buy better sheet music at any price! 

Century Sheet Music is beautifully printed on the best of paper—and 

certified to be correct as the masters wrote it. When you want “Butterfly, 


The Northfield booklet, ‘‘The Dav- 
enport With A Secret” illustrates 
many attractive Northfield Bed- 
Davenport suites. A copy will be 
sent on request, together with the 
name of the nearest Northfield 
dealer. Please ask for your copy. 














“Edelweiss Glide,” “Grande Marche de Concert,” “Loreley,” “Mocking 
Bird,” “Radieuse,” “Silver Spray,” “Tarantelle,” or any of the others, be 
sure you get it in the Century Edition. Patronize the Cen- 


tury Dealer —remember he is making a small profit so he can 
sell you Century Sheet Music for only 15c. 
Complete catalog of over 2200 classical and pop- 
ular standard compositions free on request. 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin's “Rudiments for the 
Piano’, Jahn’s “Rudiments for the Violin”, and Martin’s 
“Scales and Chords’’. Used by all modern teachers. 
Century Music Publ ghing Co., 227 W.40th St.. N.Y, 
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“‘Sheresilk’’ isthe name 
of the sheerest grade of 
“Onyx ’’ Hose. 


Ji 
. 
Pat or 


Onyx® 


one ds 


Combines gossa ' 
with exceptionfi 


Strengthin every silken strand. 
Yet so clear you can read print 
through it. 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 
Wholesale New York 


Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 


Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath-- 

it refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. It imparts 

the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Three sizes: 25c, 

50c and $1. At drug and department stores or by mail. Send 10c for miniature can. 
* C. S. Welch Co., Dept. G. H., New York City. 
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PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


ATEN E 0, 


860 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





‘ Original 
and 


Correct 
“FISKHATS" smartly interpret 


fashion's latest trend — always cor- 
rect and in good taste. ‘Style and 
Quality Assured.”’ 


See the new models 
at the better stores and shops 


| DAB be a) te) Gc OOF 


Creators of Correct Millinery 


Chicago New York 





Paris 





Self-Bound 


“T just must live,” insists the Life- 
“there is so —_ that I can do.” Cente 
“T just can’t live,” moans the Self. 
“there is too much for me to do.” — 
A human being has a difficult time at 
getting adjusted to life. With a baby bey ved 
his mother cuffs him up a tree and othermig ft he 
turns him into a regular, competitive bear It 
where he must take life on a level with other 
bears. With baby birds, the mother egy 
teaches them to fly, to look for worms and 
then pretty soon they are all just birds to- 
gether on an equal footing, none with special 
| privileges, But with the human baby, fron, f ofl 
| the very beginning he is the center of atten. We 
| tion. He owns the house. His smile is 
watched for. His laugh is rollicked out o 
him. His cry brings instant attention, | 
isn’t long till “Look at me!” “Look at me!’ A 
becomes his watchword—with plenty to look go to 
If he is ever, in his deep inner consciousness, 
to reverse his position, get himself away from Ho 
the center and on to the outer rim, he mus 
have the steady help of suggestion, direction, 
and early habit. He must be led to practi 





| daughter, “Think of others!” that it seemed 


one that—all but my little friend of the mou 
tains, who met the suggestion just as eagerly, 
but what she said was, 


unselfishness in small daily acts and words, 
just as definitely as a prospective musician 
must practise his scales or an artist his drawing Re 
Just as definitely as he must practise decent 
table manners—if he is ever to have them, 
He must be required from the earliest possible 
moment to compensate for the energy he burns 
up in others. 


A Well-Trained Baby 


The happiest baby I ever knew was a little Ev 
chap who had been alone with his young mother 
a great deal, and she treated him more asa 
little chum than as her baby. At eighteen 
months he gathered up his own clothes in the 
morning and brought them to her to have 
them put on; brought her slippers and house 
dress; and later, when she would be preparing 
breakfast, he would be putting cups on the 
table. He must help at every operation. 
True, he broke dishes, but this loss was as 
nothing to the gain of his early-established 
habit of cooperation. When she brought in 
an armful of wood, he came toddling after 
with his stick. When she hung clothes on the 
line, he must stand at her side reaching them 
up to her. There wasn’t a job that she under- 
took that he didn’t want his part in. A less 
far-seeing mother, of course, will not be both- 
ered by a baby under her feet every minute 
She will put him off somewhere, at play with 
his own toys, in his own world, and get on 
more rapidly with her housework. But she 
would get on more rapidly toward the ultimate A 
end of all mothers—the building of character— 
by the other method. “Get out of my kitchen” 
a mother will exclaim to her growing daughters, 
not wanting their inefficiency and deliberation. 
She would rather do all the work herself than 
be bothered. And she does all the work 
herself, and her daughters never get the habit 
of making steady contribution to the activity 
that supports them. 

Several summers ago, at a mountain resort, 
I heard a mother say so often to her little 
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to me she rather overdid the thing. The child 
couldn’t open a box of candy, or bring out her 
toys, or pick up her racket to run to the tennis 
court that there didn’t come that low-toned 
admonition. And the child, somewhat pet- 
functorily at times, I will admit, for she was4 
normal child, would turn and offer other 
children her candy, her toys, first chance at 
the tennis court. Recently I met her in town 
with a group of her young friends, all now of 
the “flapper” age. I proposed a matinee. 
“Where shall we go?” I asked. , 
They all responded, one suggesting this play, 


. ” 
“Which one would you like best to see? 
The only one of the group with whom 
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+ of others had become automatic. And 
I thought, no, the mother had not overdone 
the thing, for there was the product, a fresh, 
heautiful young girl—as all the others were 
beautiful with youth and buoyancy—but with 
n grace, a shade of superiority, of 
fneness, that warmed one’s heart to her at 

he mother could not so softly have 


T 
nt the way of her child’s future had she 


Pit her a million dollars. 

It would be interesting to call “Hands up!” 
in every American home where there is 
that daily admonition—or its equivalent— 
io little children now forming the habits of 
thought and action that will be automatic 
with them all the rest of their days, “Think 
of others!” ; 

We hear strange forms of speech, forms that 
subtly cultivate the Self-motive, from mothers 


yho have the best motives in the world, but | 


are not analytical-minded. 
“Ask God to make you good, so you can 
to Heaven when you die,” says a mother 
to her little son at her knee each night. 


How much better to say, “Ask God to make | 


you good, little son, because a good child is 
like one of His beautiful flowers, and a naughty 
one is like a prickly thistle .. 
want to be a prickly thistle, stinging every 
one.” 

Rewards and punishments—how they have 
kd us into the Self-motive! How we have 
made the Self-motive the dominating one, 
even in our supposedly ethical teaching! The 
reward, ever the reward, for right conduct; 
the penalty, for wrong. How much better to 
instill an appreciation of the beauty of a life 
lived according to the eternal laws, the futility 
of a life lived in rebellion against them. 

Every one loves a hero, which is evidence 
that the germ of a potential hero is enfolded 
within every one of us, but for every mortal 
since the world began who has given his life 
in sudden, heroic thought for others, lives upon 
lives have been patiently and gloriously lived 
through in day-by-day and _ hour-by-hour 
thought for others, making character as sands 
are made, as coral builds. In their actual 
value to the long, slow upbuilding of the race, 
dramatic offerings of the moment are to the 
offerings of these others as fountains that 
catch rainbows to the deep underground stream 
that feeds them. And we can all give our- 
selves in this more difficult way, the way that 
adds golden kernels, grain by grain, to God’s 
great granary, the way that carries on God’s 
purpose which “sleeps in the plant, dreams in 
the animal, and awakens in man”—the way 
that leads from the Self-Life, out to Life 
Universal. 


A Word in Praise of 
Mushrooms 
(Continued from page 72) 
spaghetti with chopped parsley and pour the 


mushroom mixture over all. 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Mushrooms make a 


delicious luncheon dish. Select six fresh | 


tomatoes of medium size. Scoop out the 
centers and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Meanwhile melt three tablespoonfuls of butter 
and add two tablespoonfuls of minced onion, 
and two cupfuls of mushroom caps, cleaned, 

ned, and cut in slices, and one-half cupful 
of milk. Cover, and simmer for five minutes. 
Then add one cupful of milk and thicken with 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of flour mixed 


to a paste with two tablespoonfuls of milk. | 


n with one teaspoonful of celery salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Fill 
a tomatoes with this mixture, sprinkle 
puttered crumbs on top, and bake at 400° F. 
or fifteen minutes, or until the tomatoes are 
tender, Remove, and serve on_ buttered 
toast with thin, well-seasoned white sauce 
i coped para two tablespoon- 

, and twe ; ; e 
ro pale » tablespoonfuls of butter 


| 


. you don’t | 
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on your next trip abroad 


IDE in a two wheeled Japanese jir.- 

, R rikisha through pink cherry lanes in 
the springtime. See Fujiyama, sacred 
mountain, towering serenely over a nation 
which has the charm of an antique world 
combined with the ingenuity of the new. 


After cherry blossoms come great purple 
wisteria, gorgeous iris, lotus and peony. 
And in the autumn—chrysanthemums. 
A “Flowery Kingdom" indeed, with gold 
roofed temples among the blossoms. 

And China. See the “Forbidden City" of Peking. 
See Canton, a teeming epitome of Chinese life and 
color, Seoul, in Korea, Mukden, in Manchuria, 
Shanghai, meeting place for cosmopolitans. Take 
a trip down the Yangste-Kiang, a Broadway of 
picturesque junks and houseboats. 
Manila. Theold walled city built by Spain. New 
suburbs laid out like parks. A fascinating mixture 
of old and new—America in the Orient. 


Four Canadian Pacific Empresses— 
Fastest Steamships on the Pacific 
sail fortnightly from Vancouver, B.C. With accom- 
modations equal to the finest Trans-Atlantic liners. 
Everything Canadian Pacific standard—there is 
none better. Canadian Pacific representatives resid- 
ing at each port will serve you ashore. Overland 
tours arranged to cover Japan, China, Korea. 

Consult the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent. 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 
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Who Cures, Doctor of} juapy 


hysicia 
Patient? py 


(Continued from page 86) whateve 


t 
than it is but for the unwillingness of the sick pa 
themselves to forego drugs. With a credulity com Ht 
as resolute as their disbelief in their self-healing of 
powers, they insist that this or that drug j analysis 
absolutely necessary for their restoration self-det 
health. That they recover upon taking 1, Bis large! 
drug is not in itself proof of the drug’s efficay [Eat any 
It may be a proof merely of the efficacy of faith IE services 
in the drug. The sick person conceiyghh pensed 
might equally be benefited—as many act ) Coué’s | 
are benefited—by wearing or carrying some fe what hi 
amulet supposed to be a sovereign auto-su 
for the particular disease afflicting them, the met 

“All through the Middle Ages,” to quote a tance 2 
eminent medical historian, “iron ings wer jp latent | 
worn, which were good for colic and biliousnes ff knowle 
and also for rheumatic pains, There ap § that, fo 
literally thousands of such rings worn now, her or ay’ 
in the United States, and by quite intelligen: [B sensible 
people. Personally I know of more than, —in ti 
dozen cases where they have been wom fy; § medica 
Pe ne be Raieeiae t t t e —_, = angie per them of to the 
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ws heirl h "ee rheumatic pains.” menta 
ecome an heirloom worth more than it cost. And, as explaining the efficacy of many ny of crt 


Walnut is finished in its natural color. So it is always easy to trums and pseudo-scientific applications c pin 
add pieces to a set. And forthe same reason it does not show — eres, the same authority yi 
dents and scratches as do artificially colored woods. The natural ee ee 
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PLL A ee scientific principle, patients ceas 
ture has always been made in walnut. recovery that would have come spontaneous | appt 
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‘\ largely justified. 


and radiotherapy. Knowing _ this, 
hysicians worthy of the name can hardly do 
Py vice than practice mental therapeutics, 
whatever the disease with which they are called 
bs n to deal, and whatever the physical 
pt ies they may see fit to ras lag be 
their patients to employ. 
ae eth peel signifies that in the last 
is Coué’s insistence on the principle of 
gif-determination in the conquering of disease 
But from this it can not— 
it should not—be a ~~ - 
‘ces of medical men may safely is- 
ee with, in the case of all who, accepting 
Coué’s teachings, would practice for themselves 
ghat he calls ‘“‘self-mastery through conscious 
auto-suggestion.” The knowledge and skill of 
the medical man may be of secondary impor- 
tance as compared with the curative powers 
latent in the sick person himself. Yet that 
knowledge and skill remains of such importance 
that, for lack of it, self-treatment by the Coué, 
or any other method, may avail nothing. The 
sensible course—the one really prudent course 
—in time of sickness is to summon competent 
medical aid, and at the same time to aid oneself 
to the utmost by maintaining those mental 
states proved to be of dynamic, curative value. 
The physician may be a mere “agent helping to 
set in motion” the internal healing forces. But 
often he is an agent one simply must have. 


at any rate, 


The Patient Must Cooperate 


Often, too, the failures recorded against him 
are really failures on the part of his patient to 
render the cooperation of thinking in ways that 
make for health. It is literally true that the 
mental factor may be the decisive one in cases 
of critical illness, so that of two patients suffer- 
ing from the same disease and receiving equally 
competent medical care, the more seriously ill 
of the two may actually have the greater chance 
of recovery through being in the more favorable 
mental state. No more impressive illustration 
of this could be instanced than one that came 
under my personal observation in connection 
with the experience of a friend stricken with 
appendicitis. 

His age was against him, as he was well 
advanced in years. There was a regrettable 
delay in diagnosis, giving his malady oppor- 
tunity to make such headway that when he fin- 
ally was hurried to a hospital for operative treat- 
ment it was with little expectation in the minds 
of the attending physicians that operation 
would save him. And what little expectation 
they did have virtually vanished when they 
saw the internal condition which the surgeon’s 
knife revealed. But from the outset the 
stricken man himself clung resolutely to the 
idea that all would be well with him. 

“I am coming out of this all right,” he 
assured me, only a few hours before he went to 
the operating table and when he was mani- 
festly in a precarious state. 

Firmly he held to this belief up to the mo- 
ment of etherization, and doubtless he sub- 
consciously held to it through the operation 
itself. Placed in a hospital bed—which 
neither the physician nor the nurses thought he 
would ever leave alive—he displayed an amaz- 
Ing recuperative power. Convalescence was 
uneventful and rapid. Within three weeks he 


was back in his home, and soon he was once } 


more engaged in the routine of his life. 

Now it so happened that another man was 
operated on for appendicitis in the same 
hospital the same day as my friend. This 
other man was many years younger, diagnosis 
in his case had been prompt, and from a purely 
physical point of view he was an excellent 
surgical risk, But he lacked the confidence 
the older man so superbly possessed. His 
mental state, indeed, was such as to hinder 
rather than promote the flow of the life-main- 
‘aining forces. From the time of the operation 
he lost ground, and in a few days was dead. 
.,Youes assertion, “Every thought entirely 
filling our mind becomes true for us and tends 
to transform itself into action,” would surely 
appear to be borne out by contrasting cases 
such as the above. And though right thinking 


Who was 


RUMPEL-STILT-SKIN? 


HE king sent for the miller’s beautiful 
daughter and locked her with her spinning- 
wheel in a great room half full of straw. “If all 
this straw is not spun into gold by morning you 


shall ....!” he said. 


What did she do? 
Skin? 





Who was Rumpel-Stilt- 
What happened then? 


In Once Upon a Time—a book of Old-time Fairy Tales, 
published by RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY, is found 
Here is a classic to charm the hearts and 


the answer. 
minds of little ones. 


It is superbly printed in large, 


readable type and illustrated with beautifully colored 


pictures. 


Other RAND MCNALLY books for children from four 
to eight are: The Aesop for Children, The Peter Patter 
Book, A Child’s Garden of Verses, and the Real Mother 
Goose. You are sure to approve of them in subject matter 
and style. Look at them in BOOKSTORES everywhere. 


SEND FOR THE GUIDE FOR SELECTION. Our 
little catalog, Books for Children and Guide for Selec- 
tion, contains more than 150 titles, and makes easy the 
choosing of proper books for any age and temperament. 
It is so small, it can fit into your hand-bag—so complete, 
it can serve as a guide in your shopping. It is yours for 
the asking. Use the coupon, or write, if you prefer. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Heart’s Delight Series 


Publishers of Child Life 


CHICAGO 


“Baby Bathinette 


Patented combination of Baby Bath 


and Dressing Table. 
May be used in bath- 
tub or on floor; sitting 
’ or standing; adjustable 
to 36inch height. Soft 
Rubber tub, Heavy 
Duck Dressing Table 
with cretonne pockets 
for the necessaries. 
\. Savesmother’s strength 
\ and cuts the Bath-Time 
Task ir half. 


i Baby Bathinettes are 


ae reasonably. They are on sale at Leading 
nfants Departments everywhere. 


Interestin 


KIDDIE TOW: 


i 


Booklet Free. Add. Ann K 
PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. J., Rochester, N. ¥. 





No.5--The Bonnetis a dainty desig 
of organdy; hand made, with fine 
tucke,featherstitching and embr 


<ary. Sinan 13 tel 8 yonee, Sent pos’ 


pe m refunded i 

‘actory .$2.50. 

No. 6—The dress is a very fetchi 
creation of white leno voile, effec- 
tively hand embroidered in colored 
weelyesne. Sizes 2 to6 

postpaid, money 

satisfactory, for $2.75. 






Oy, stom says ‘Candles 
for the Dining-room’’ 


Candles bearing the label “4 tlantic”’ 
are superior in quality of materials. 
Each is a masterpiece of art and crafts- 
They give a delightfully 


What modern hostess could even 
think of illuminating her silver, glass- 
ware, her guests or herself with other 
than the kindly glow of candle-light! 


Living-room, library, boudoir, re- 
ception hall offer no less an oppor- 
tunity for pleasing effects in candle 
illumination. Each room has its ap- 
propriate candle, chosen to harmonize 
in design and color with furniture and 
decorations. Candle-light adds smart- 
ness and tone, beauty and refinement, 


to any room. 


“CANDLE 


manship. 
steady, smokeiess, odorless light and 
burn down evenly with a perfect ‘“‘cup.” 


There is an Atlantic Candle for 
every purpose and occasion—in a variety 
of styles, colors and sizes. You should 
find them at your dealer’s. Atlantic 
Candles are excily identified by the 
label on the box or the band on the 
candle, 


GLow,” an interesting and authoritatis: booklet 


prepared by us, offers many suggestions on cardle styles, 


lighting and decoration. 


We will gladly mail yo: 4 copy. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC 


CANDLES 
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Who Cures, Doctor or 
Patient? 


may again and again need to be reinforced | 
expert doing—as in the setting of broken d 
the administering of anti-toxins, the extra: 
of abscessed teeth, the surgical Temoval gj 
abnormal growths, etc.—it remains a fact 
God most helps those who most help then, 
selves by refusing to become despondent 
doubt-oppressed, and panicky when imperij 
by disease. Let me give some testimony fron 
a veteran New York physician summarizing 
from long clinical experience, his own ou, 
clusions as to the part played by the menyj 
state in influencing the outcome of such dire 
and widespread diseases as tuberculosis anf 
pneumonia: 

“Nothing is so important in tuberculais 
of the lungs as the patient’s attitude of min 
and his will to get well. Without that ther 
is very little hope. With that strongly arous 
all sorts of remedies, many of them even ham 
ful in themselves, have enabled patients to ge 
better merely because the taking of them add; 
suggestion after suggestion of assurance ¢j 
cure. The cells of the lungs that have bey 
destroyed by the disease are not reborn, much 
less recreated, but nature walls off the disease 
parts, and the lungs learn to do their work ip 
spite of the hampering effect of the diseased 
tissues. 

“There is an expression current among thos 
who have had most experience in the treatment 
of patients suffering from tuberculosis, that 
‘tuberculosis takes only the quitters.’ Thu 
is to say that only those succumb to con. 
sumption who have not the strength of wil 
to face the issue bravely, and, without dis 
couragement, to push through with th 
measures necessary for the treatment of th 
disease . 

“Tn a disease like pneumonia, the will to get 
well, coupled with the confidence that should 
accompany this, will do more than anything 
else to carry the patient over the critical 
stages of the affection. Discouragement- 
which is, after all, by etymology only di- 
heartenment—represents a serious effect upon 
the heart through depression. The fullest 
power of the heart is needed in pneumonia 
and discouragement puts a brake on it.” 

I am reminded of a fable I once read regart- 
ing the Plague and a traveler in the desert 
Meeting the Plague, the traveler asked hin 
where he was going. “I am going to Bagdad! 
said the Plague, “and there I will kill fre 
thousand people.” Next year the travel 
again met the Plague and reproached hin 
with, “You killed fifty thousand people i 
Bagdad instead of five.” ‘Not so,” was the 
Plague’s response. “I killed only five thov 
sand; the rest died from fright.” 


The Lancet’s Warning 


As an illuminating commentary on modem 
scientific recognition of the truth underly 
this little tale may be added the urgent reque! 
of that exceedingly conservative medica 
journal, Zhe London Lancet, during 
recrudescence of the influenza epidemic las 
year, begging newspapers not to stress tit 
ravages of the epidemic, because “Such actiol 
would tend to create an atmosphere of Ww 
easiness and dread in individuals, which ® 
itself one of the most potent predisposilt 
causes of infection.” k 

This, of course, is not the same thing # 
saying that by merely dwelling in terror 
the idea of influenza, and picturing one 
as a victim of it, one will surely and direct 
make oneself its victim. The writer of ™ 
Lancet warning had in mind nothing like t 
but simply the fact that “ar is so devitala 
tnat if the terror-ridden are exposed to Zs 
influenza germ—or any other ‘erm, for hart 
matter—it finds them easy prey. Yet itt 
undoubtedly true that some condiucons © 
bodily disease—a great many, in fact—™ 
be directly induced by a mere picturing of thes 
to oneself, especially if the picturing dont 
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when one is emotionally excited. In this way 
it actually is possible for one to paralyze 
oneself, to make oneself deaf and dumb, even 
toblind oneself. And when diseased conditions 
are thus induced, a change in the trend of one’s 
thinking is much more than a valuable thera- 
utic accessory. It is the only way in which 
a lasting cure can be effected. 
Unfortunately it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between diseased bodily conditions 
of mental origin and similar conditions due 
to some physical cause. Moreover, when the 
distinction has been made, it is not always 
easy to effect the necessary changes in the 
mental trend. Hence the multiplicity of 
methods now in vogue for the treatment of 
the psycho-neurotic, as those subject to 
mentally caused physical maladies are tech- 
nically termed. However they may vary in 
technique these methods have the common 


aim of seeking to restore health by effecting | 
since | 


a mental readjustment. Naturally, 
psycho-neurotics differ in their psychological 
make-up even as people in general differ, the 
therapeutic method successful in some cases 
may be of no avail in others. 

Which, it may incidentally be added, largely 
explains why such dissimilar methods as the 
waking suggestion method of Coué, the 
persuasion method of Dubois, and the elaborate 
analytical method of Freud can alike boast 
“miracles” of healing and must alike confess 
failure in many instances. In other words, 
the personality of the patient must always be 
taken into account, and to match method 
and patient is, it should clearly be understood. 
not the least of the many difficult problems of 
mental medicine. 


The Virtue of Controlled Thinking 

Bearing this in mind, bearing also in mind 
the tremendous influence both directly and 
indirectly exercised on the state of one’s 
health by the manner of one’s thinking, it 
becomes evident that no single measure would 
do more to lessen the occurrence of illness and 
to lower the death rate from preventable 
disease than controlled thinking. 

If people only trained themselves—and, 
still more, if they took pains to train their 
children—to make their thinking dominantly 
and habitually cheerful, hopeful, and cour- 
ageous, it is a certainty that the present appal- 
ling demand on the services of physicians and 
nurses and on the resources of hospitals and 
dispensaries would be appreciably reduced. 
The Good Book asks, “Which of you with 
taking thought can add to his stature one 
cubit?” but also, again and again, it antici- 
pates the now scientifically determined truth 
that with thought one can indeed add to the 
span of one’s life. ‘A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine,” “As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he,” “Gladness of heart is the life of 
man, and the joyfulness of a man prolongeth 
his days.” Phrases like these are not mere 
figures of speech; they voice a truth which the 
world has been all too long in learning. 

_ There is reason for the further belief that 
lives thus prolonged by right thinking would 
be lives free in their latter part from the 
decrepitude now so lamentably in evidence 
in old age. In New York City today there is 
a remarkable young old man, Arthur’ Edward 
Stilwell, who has instituted a campaign look- 
Ing to the emancipation of mankind from 
what he picturesquely terms “the mesmerism 
of years.” “Rise above the mesmerism of 
years,” he exhorts, “if you would retain 
youth. Then the lines of age will not be mani- 
i in your face. You will stand erect at one 
undred or more and your step will have the 
elasticity of youth, for your thoughts and 
your viewpoint are building your atmosphere 
and will be reflected in your body.” And. 
explaining in detail what he means by “the 
mesmerism of years”: ; 

_ After fifty you mesmerize yourself each 
‘ime you look into the mirror; a few gray 
ars appear; you remember your father’s 
fath Was gray at fifty-five and your grand- 
ather’s at fifty, so you accept it as inevitable 






























































Start Now 
to make yours an 


All LISK Kitchen 


A timely suggestion to the Newly- 
wed housewife furnishing her first 
kitchen or the experienced house- 
keeper moving into that new home. 
A complete outfit of Lisk “Better Quality” Enam- 
eled Ware will lighten your daily tasks, give added 
pleasure to your kitchen hours and be more 
economical — 
Because inside and outside it has a continuous, 
smooth, glass-like surface without crease or 
crevice—easy 10 clean and keep clean. 
Because in the pure white or white inside and 
turquoise blue outside finish, each piece looks so 
spick and span it lends distinction to your kitchen, 
Because there is every shape and size of utensil 
you can possibly want. 
Because each piece is so durable, so nicely bal- 
anced, so practical that it is a positive delight to 
work with. 
Because—and above all—each article bears the Lisk 
trademark, your guarantee of “Better Quality.” 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure It's Lisk” 



























Trade Mark of 
“Better Quality” 








Look for this Lisk Trade- 
mark when buying kitchen 
and household utensils in 
Enameled Ware, Heavily 
Coated Tin Ware, Nickel- 
Plated Copper Pots and 
Kettles, Fapanned and Gal- 


vanized Ware. 




















x Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


LIS K 


Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster \ = \) 


4 and the New Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator ee 
m 


In using advertisements see page 6 177 































NATURE IS THE REAL SPECIALIST! 


Specialist Shoes 


Are Madeto Follow the Footprints 
of the Normal, Healthy Foot. 


A Protective—not 

a Corrective Shoe 

IN ALL LEATHERS 
Sizes 0 to3 1.09 
Sizes 2-105 3.50 
Sizes 5 to § 4.25 
Sizes 8 10.1015 5.79 
Seti a2 6.79 
Exclusive with 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. ~ 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., NewYork 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1923, bv Franklin Simon & Co. 





Pictures that Will 


RECALL YOUR PLAY DAYS 


OU remember the little 

lame prince and his 
carpet and the beautiful 
lady and you will want his 
picture for your children. 
“The Little Lame Prince” 
is the latest addition to 
the series which includes 
“Little Women,” “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and ‘Hans 
Brinker and the Silver 
Skates.” 


“*The Little Lame Prince” (No. 954) “Little Women” (No. 952) 


Jessie Willcox Smith illustrates scenes from the stories you 
loved in your childhood—the stories your children love today. 

A selection of 12 pictures artistically portraying the immortal 
boys and girls cf bookland—only $2.50 


Another Great Opportunity: 
Set of 18 Pictures Illustrating the ‘‘Mother Goose’? Rhymes—Price $4.00 
You know the magic of these titles: ‘Little Miss Muffet,” “Jack 
and Jill,’ ‘“‘Pease Porridge Hot,” Your children will delight in 
owning the picture of ‘“The Old Woman Who Lived In a Shoe,” 
and of ‘Little Jack Horner.” Send your check, or mail. a 
money order—now ! 
Catalogue of 200 other art pictures sent free with order 
or sent alone for 10 cents. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


a Sena’ : * 
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Who Cures, Doctor or 
Patient? 


and do not attempt to resist it. At sixty yoy 
daily think of the friends who are passing 
away, and wonder how much longer yoy may 
last. At sixty-five you daily think you ap 
within five years of the so-called allotted span 
of human life and wonder if you will reach jt 
One-half your time you consciously or yp. 
consciously wonder how near the end you are. 
You are weakening each hour the life atmos. 
phere in which the body lives. Why not 
resist this mesmerism of age? It is not an 
impossible thing todo. Think youth thoughts 
and age will lose its power.” : 

Only a few years ago—before scientific 
delving into the inter-relationships of mind 
and body—there might have been reason for 
giving scant consideration to doctrine sych 
as this. Not so today. 

And though it must always remain trye 
that, to postpone the coming of old age, to 
safeguard oneself against disease, and to effect 
the cure of disease, due regard should be paid 
to aid from without and to physical as well as 
mental agencies—though this, I say, must 
always remain true, the great, outstanding 
fact of human experience is that the most 
potent of all life-preserving, health-conserving 
forces is within oneself, and .s spiritual and 
mental rather than material. If only this fact 
were universally accepted and given universal 
application, the world would soon cease to be 
the place of suffering and misery that it is 
for myriads. 


Planning the Bedroom 
(Continued jrom page 45) 


it comes to the actual furnishing of the bed- 
rooms, the same general principles applied 
to the lower floor will prevail. If you have an 
Italian first floor, the same spirit should be seen 
in the bedroom, and if you have Colonial living- 
rooms, the unity of the house will be much 
greater if the bedrooms are Colonial. Persan- 
ality, however, is always the most important 
factor in decoration, and this is more pro- 
nounced in the vedroom than in any other 
room inthe house. The bedroom is necessarily 
so intimate a part of one’s daily life that greater 
liberty is permissible in its furnishings than in 
the more formal rooms. Fortunately, the fetish 
of the strictly period room is practically a 
thing of the past, and people are learning to 
combine the spirit that best expresses them- 
selves with the spirit of the period without 
sacrificing comfort and use, or spending large 
sums of money. 


The Italian Room 


The room on page 44, with its arched case- 
ment striking the Italian note, carries out the 
Italian spirit in its simple furnishings. While 
the prie-dieu, in front of the window, and the 
chair, are genuine Italian pieces, the desk 
and the bed are not, but being of dark walnut 
and very simple of line, they carry out the 
Italian spirit almost as well as the furniture in 


| the more formal Italian room illustrated, with 


its old, carved beds and massive, Florentine 
mantel, 

With plain, plaster walls—either natural 
color or tinted—and heavy, dark woodwork as 
a background, it is readily seen that the furnish- 
ings of an Italian bedroom must be dark in 
color and rather massive in line. Walnut and 
oak are the woods that were most used in early 
Italian furniture—the finish was always dull, 
no hint of varnish or high polish being visible. 
The more formal Italian room, pictured at the 
top of page 44, shows the bed without the 
footboard and has bedcovers of a dark, Ttalian- 
blue brocade, while the stools and the chair are 
covered in velvet. The other room, whose 
walls are of a grayish blue, has curtains a 
bedspread of yellow silk damask, for draperies 
must be depended on to bring life and color to 
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prove : : : 
rooms as white muslin curtains. 


The furnishings of the Colonial room will 


depend on what type of Colonial room you | |f 


want. The most familiar type is known as 
American Empire—heavy, massive pieces of 
mahogany—four-poster beds, tall chests of 
drawers, and large bureaus. The correct acces- 
sores for these rooms are frilled, muslin 
curtains, with chintz overhangings and chintz- 
covered chairs, and the walls may be either 
plain (painted), or papered with quaint, old- 
fashioned designs. In this case, however, the 
selection of chintz for the furniture must be 
very carefully made to avoid any element of 
spotiness. In rooms where it is wished to| 
recreate the Early American atmosphere, 

furniture of a much simpler type is used. The 

furniture was mostly of oak, pine, maple, ash, 

and hickory, and the Colonial bedroom on page 

45 shows a charming room of this early type. 

Here, gaily-flowered chintz is combined with 

flowered wall-paper, but the paper has been 

varnished to give it a soft glaze, and the chintz, 

while brightly patterned, has a soft-toned 

background. Hooked rugs and braided rugs 

belong to this period, wing chairs, muslin} 
curtains, and the long, low mantel. 


The English Type of Room 

A good deal more formal in both furniture 
and background, though entirely comfortable, 
is the modern English bedroom. Chintz, pan- 
eled walls, and substantial furniture of good 
line characterize it. Modern reproductions of 
English designs are readily available, and in the 
bedroom at the bottom of page 45 may be seen 
a very good example of a room of this type. 
This room also serves to illustrate one of the 
chief principles of placing bedroom furniture. 
There are large masses to deal with, for heds, 
high-boys, and chests of drawers are necessarily 
large masses in proportion to the size of the 
usual bedroom. One must be careful, there- 
fore, of the balance. The impression as you 
enter is important, for the view from the door 
will establish what is known in decoration as an 
“axis,” and the main large objects should be 
balanced to this axis and then made the center 
of interesting smaller groups. Here, the bed, 
with its solid head-board and foot-board, bal- 
ances the high-boy, and the dressing-table 
forms a central motif, being placed in front of 
the window. This is permissible where, as we | 
see in this room, there are other windows, and 
it shows a good light to dress by. 

There are more things to consider, however, 
than mass and line, for the use of the object 
plays an even more important part in the 
composition in a bedroom than in any other 
room in the house. The placing of the dress- 
ing-table, for instance, is almost pre-ordained. 
It must be in a good, balanced light—if 
possible, between two windows. The bed 
takes the main wall space. The couch or chair 
should be in a spot where one can sew with 
comfort, and the small tables will unconsciously 
a position beside the beds or near the 
chair, 





Bathrooms and Closets 


Where a bathroom opens off a bedroom, it 
need not be the usual utilitarian tiled affair— 
the walls may be painted in a color which 
carries out the scheme of the adjoining bed- 
tooms, and gay linoleums or bright-colored, 
composition floors may be used. Closets, too, 
may have the walis painted to tone with the 
toom, and will help out the scheme. Many 
closets, merely by clever painting and thought- 
ful care, are the exhibition rooms of the house. 

Any one may build a house—even a good | 
house—but a really convenient, happy house is | 
achieved in only one way. It must be planned | 
not only from the point of view of its beauty, | 
but irom the point of view of the people who | 
are going to live in it, and what is more impor- | 
tant, it must be planned carefully and logically | 
from the beginning. Otherwise, it is but | 
another mass of brick and mortar without 
Personality and without charm. 





rooms of this kind. A white bedspread would ) rage 
as fatal to the charm of either of these | 9 


but sturdy in wear. 


NEW DOUBLE-TOP 
SOX FOR TOTS 


There’s a new vogue in children’s socks 
—the Randolph Cuties double-top sock, 
which preserves the pattern complete. 

Randolph Cuties are dainty in appearance 


Double-top, roll-top or 
plain-top—all moderajely priced. Also three- 





quarter length, mercerized, for larger boys 


and girls and soft long hose for the baby. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, send us his 


name and ask for Booklet B. 
Trade Mark on Every Pair 


RANDOLPH MILLS, Puitapecpnuia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., 


Let Your Heating Plant 


Supply Low-Cost Hot Water 
During the Heating Season 


Lt Excelso Heater take the place of ex- 
msive heater burning gas or other fuel. 
Easily connected to your heating boiler or 
furnace. Fuel that heats 
your home, heats abun- 
dant hot water. Tremen- 
dous saving in fuel bills. 
Requires no attention; 
rigidly guaranteed. En- 
dorsed and sold by lead- 
ing boiler manufacturers 


and 
Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute 
Send for free 
booklet today; 
name of plumber 
and kind of heat- 
ing plant appre- 
ciated. 
EXCELSO 
Specialty Works 
248 Excelso Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Type of 


Steam or 
Vapor 
Heating | 
System 


Install now, using 
your present boiler, 
tank and connec- 
tions and enjoy hot 
water comfort. 


EXGELSO Wares 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamfitters 





Selling Agents 
New York City 





In using advertisements see page 0 


Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has_ enabled 
thousands of deaf persons to hear as well 
as ever. The makers of this wonderful 
device say it is too much to expect you 
to believe this so they are going to give you 
achancetotryitathome. They offer to send 
it wy prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free 
trial. They do not send it C. O. D.—they re- 
quire no deposit—there is no obligation. 

They send it entirely at their own expense and 
| risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little in- 
strument will so amaze and delight the user 
that the chances of its being returned are very 
slight. Thousands have already acce pted this 
offer and report most gratifying results. There’s 








no longer need that you should endure the 
} mental ; ysical strain which comes from 
| a constant effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
| with your nds without that feeling of sensi 
| tiveness from which all deaf persons suffer 





ir place in the social and 
| business world to which your talents entitle 
you and from which your affliction has, in a 
measure, excluded you. Just send name 
| and address to The Dictograph Products Corpo- 
| ration, Suite 1305G, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, 
for descriptive literature and request blank. 
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The Bowl of Life 


(Continued from page 78) 





and backed down the steps. So this was the 
| i 8 man, and the hour had come. 
3 se_ “If you will come around to my workshop 
DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS I will show you. I was busy out there when 
I heard your car, Mr. Monroe. And not 
expecting you—” 

He cut off with a quick, short laugh, think. 
ing of Eleanor. To tell her this, to relate jt 
all when he carried the bowl to her, surely it 
would mean much to her, mean her life even, 
Fear had gone from him, and within was ap 
assurance and a hope shining. 

Carefully he brought out his wares for dis. 
play, slender, delicate, artistic things, and held 
them up for the sun to shine upon them, 
turned them slowly in hands that trembled 
with eagerness that Basil Monroe might see 
them the better and judge them at their fy] 
worth. Now and again he spoke to Sidney, 
curt-voiced comments revealing little or 
nothing. 

“Nice piece of work, that . . . Very good 
symmetry . . . That design is well done.” 

Suddenly, from the back of the room, half 
showing behind the pile of newspapers, Basil 
Monroe caught sight of the bowl upon the 
floor, and there came to his face a look of 
unmistakable wonder and admiration. Sidney 
followed his gaze. ; 

“Tt is a bowl,” he said somewhat awkwardly, 
and went to lift aside the papers. “One I 
completed this morning.” 

The other man drew near to stare at it, 
speechless, standing there with his eyes down- 
cast and his hands folded behind his back. 

Pride leaped high within Sidney, and again 
it seemed strange to him—incredible, even— 
that his hands had fashioned so perfect a thing. 

“T worked on it all night,” he went on con- 
fusedly, scarcely realizing that he talked, “soas 
to have it done this morning. It was a big 
thing to cover, even with so varied a design. 
I had to keep at it from dark until daylight to 
have it done in time. And there you are!” 

“So—it is sold?” 

“No.” Sidney looked away and out the 
window in the direction of the hospital. “It 
isn’t sold—not yet. I didn’t make it for that 
reason.” 

“Perhaps—then you might consider an 
offer?” 

“No, I couldn’t do that, Mr. Monroe.” 

“Tt would mean much to you, any offer that 
: I might make.” 

Ornamental and Serviceable Only 55¢ a Sidney moved away to the window an( 
arr. : ; ge oa repeated it slowly, “It would mean much—any 
You will be delighted with this rich-looking Hot Dish Mat. / c, offer—” 


Silver-plated on copper foundation, representing Old Dutch 
design Diameter, 6 inches. Flexible and heavily padded 


with felt. Price 35c; 3 for $1.00. a ' ; 
FREE-Beautiful, R dmg oo showing thousands , f BASIL MONROE wheeled suddenly, determi- 

of excellent gift suggestions for every occasion—birthdays, ~ nationstamped upon his face, marking itself 

at ques aut danmee ok pote Mineghin oan 1S 3a upon his reply. “Your work, Mr. Clark, is 
ornamental ; prices extremely low. Write for your copy today > P good, very good. I can use much of it. But 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., 925 Broad St., Providence, R. 1. Fayauaras jacks the bowl—that piece, there—is marvelous— 
marvelous. Priceless really. Let me have 
that, and I can make you a fortune in no time.” 

“But it is not for sale.” 

“T shall not sell it if you insist. In our show- 
rooms in New York, on display as a specimen, 
don’t you realize what it will mean to you? 
What opportunity it will offer?” He looked 
back to the bowl, “A perfect thing—perfect. 
Let me take it away, and I can make it your 
great chance, the chance of a lifetime.” 

Sidney Clark heard every word, every word 
a hope and a despair, a joy and a pain, a predic- 
tion and a challenge. He walked to the 
doorway and stood there, head bowed in the 
sunlight, leaning heavily against the framework, 
his throat dry and throbbing. The chance 
of a lifetime! 

“But a chance! I should want you to have 
that above all else.” It seemed Eleanor was 
there beside him, begging him—beseeching. 

The bowl was hers, and she—she would have 
him give it away if she knew. She would die 
that he might achieve. And if he achieved— 

He saw the row of purple pansies along the 
steps at the back door. Eleanor had planted 


‘ 








AVE you seen the Riddle Fit- 
ment Booklet? It illustrates in 
full color the beautiful Estofado Deco- 
ration of Riddle Fitments, shows 
many styles and describes our Plan- 
ning Service for home owners and 
home builders. Copy sent on request. 
The Edward N. Riddle Company 
343 Riddle Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Lamp No. 603, at left, $12.50 
Bridge Lamp No. 642, at right, $75 
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22 Paris Models 


The very first advance spring models designed in Paris 
by Premet, Martial et Armand, Lelong, Georgette, Worth, 
Jeanne Hallé, Lenief, and Beer who designed two eve- 
ning gowns especially for our Paris office—all shown in 
this issue of Good Housekeeping. The silhouette, which 
remains slim, nevertheless contrives to exhibit some 
delightful changes. Turn back to page 52 to see them. 
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them there. He saw the curtains hanging 
white at the windows, with the blue, knitted 
edges. Eleanor had made them and hung 
them there. 

Eleanor—his chance—or hers? 

He knew she would want him to take it. 
The bow|—that beautiful memory of their wed 


ding day—could he give it away and build his | 


success on that? 


He turned back to the room. “I am sorry. | 


Take anything else you wish. It is for my 
wife. She is sick, and it may save her.” 

But Basil Monroe was not so easily to be 
outdone. He stood a moment contemplating, 
and in this attitude was a resolution and a 
strength. “I could leave you a thousand dol 


lars for that bowl,” he said at length, “And I | |j 


can promise you that that will be merely a 


beginning, a thing on which to build your | 


future success.” 

“A thousand dollars,” Sidney thought, and 
his heart leaped. “Better care at the hospital 
for Eleanor—luxuries when she comes home 
a trip somewhere during the heat of the 


summer—perhaps by the sea—with the waves | || 


white—and high—” 


H=* looked to the bowl wistfully. Out of his 
love for her it had been wrought, and to 


that love there was no price—no price above | 


it. He shook his head regretfully. 
“I am sorry, but I can not let you have it.” 
“You can not realize what my offer might 
mean to you.” Basil Monroe was imperative, 
a hint of impatience in his tone. “I would 
give it place of honor in my exhibition—that’s 
next week. I must take the bowl back with 


me to attend to a setting worthy so rare a} 


thing. I will do all in my power for you.” 
“I am sorry,” Sidney said again. 


Basil Monroe went away after that, and | 
there was no doubting his disgust of Sidney, his | 


anger even. 

Alone, Sidney turned back to his task, down 
on his knees wrapping the paper about the 
treasure. Yes, he would take it to Eleanor. 
But of his chance he would not tell her. It 
would be the price he would pay for her 
return—the price. 

It was after noontide now: he had not meant 
to be so late in returning to Eleanor. He took 


a street car at the corner, careful with his 


precious burden. 

Once at the hospital he asked for the doctor. 
They sent him into the little reception room of 
the night before. The doctor came hurriedly 

“Well?” he said. 

“T have it.” Sidney began to loosen the 


strings, to tear away the paper. “I made it to | 


save Eleanor.” 
Before the shining thing the doctor stood 
amazed. 


“It is the kind of thing I do,” Sidney | = 


explained, “and Eleanor was always so proud 
of every piece—so maybe—” 

Others came in to see it—a house surgeon. 
nurses in their white uniforms, an orderly 
and their low-voiced praises filled Sidney with 
a humble gratitude. 

“Perhaps I could take it up to her now,” he 
suggested. 

In Eleanor’s room the shades were drawn. 
There was a dim, breathless hush that rushed 
to greet Sidney, so it seemed, as he stood there 
@ moment upon the threshold. He went in 
then resolutely, lifted the shades, and drawing 
@ chair close to the bedside, he sat down 
placing the huge bowl upon the coverlet, hold 
Ing it there with his arm. 

“Eleanor.” He spoke slowly, his face bent 
neartohers. ‘Eleanor, this is Sidney. See— 
Ihave brought you a present—see!””” 

_ He took one of her thin hands and touched 

her fingers to the rim of the bowl. “It is for 

you, Eleanor—all vours.” 

as eyelids fluttered, opened; she stared 
ore her in that wild, mute way, stared at 

the bowl. . 

aaa you remember it?” Sidney went on 

Eles ng over his words. “A year ago 

~anor—our wedding day. It was a May 


morning. TI called for you about ten, and you | 









Basic Values 
in Home-Building 


THER materials have their merits 

and make their appeal, but look- 

ing at the home-building problem on all 

sides, no other material approaches Face 

Brick in the structuraland artistic values 

" it offers—permanence, comfort, safety 


A. F. B. A. House No. 628 
at Park Ridge, Illinois from fire, economy, and beauty. Every 


This te one of she minengais sneee homebuilder will find it worth while 
tive designs shown in “Face Brick 


Bungalow and Small House Plans” toinvestigate Face Brick before he builds. 
The facts are given in “The Story of 
——— Brick.” For your copy,address, American 
USE FACE BRICK] Face Brick Association, 1729 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive booklet We can supply complete working drawings at 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and nominal prices. 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs,Basic “The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
| Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 
| Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” tetiot arrangements. The houses were selected 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and from 350designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
| 4 small houses. These houses are unusual and dis- tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
| I tinctive in design, economical to build, and con- distribute complete working drawings for these 
} 
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venient in floor plan. “Face Brick Bungalow and houses at nominal cost. 

Small House Plans” are issued in four booklets, “Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, 
showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, with a sun dial chart and explanation for placing 
6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire the hguse with reference to light and shade. Sent 
set for one dollar; any one ot the books, 25 cents. for 10 cents. 














HANDLER SHORTHAND§ 
Correspondence Course 
For Personal and Professional use 
20 lessons Home Study Department 


Chandler Secretarial School (40th year) 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





With FRENCH SCENIC PAPERS 
Which are in effect beautiful mural paintings 
Ask your Decorator to show you the newest collection 
of J. Zuber & Cie, Desfosse & Karth and Isidore Leroy 
& Cie, famous French creators and manufaeturers. 







If your decorator cannot supply you. 
wr ite for Illustrated Booklet  - 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 101 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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Planting Time is Almost Here! 
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My wonderful new ruttled, 

plain-petal and primulinus va- ’: 

rieties fascinate garden lovers. ” 

Send for FREE catalog, list- fs 

ing my creations. It is a ° T I maus 

gladioli handbook, with allur- . Free ria AP are 

ing Special Collections and \ Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles 
NS 






personal cultural instructions. 
















Get your bulbs at once — — eae 
A. E. Kunderd, Box 66, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. ome.” Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
ed Gladiolus est and most unique Xmas, wedding or bir ift. Write 

. today for free catalogue with new reduced prices— postpaid free 
Rel Pulte PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept, 4, Statesville, N.C. 
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Introducing 
the New 


STA~ DOWN 


The advantages of this 
feature garment are im- 
mediately apparent in the 
photograph. Note the 
closely shaped back-section 
with insert of elastic, so 





The Bowl of Life 


were there on the steps of your boarding house 
waiting for me. You wore a little, white sum. 
mer dress—a surprise for me—and how 
laughed when you told me you had saved tg 
buy it! We went right to the minister then, 
Don’t you remember how we hurried up the 
street and around the corner—hurried—anq 
wondered if he would remember we were 
coming?” 

Sidney looked at her face, white and still, 
pressed her fingers against the chill of the glass 
and over the cherry blossoms. Carefully he 
went on. 

“And after—it was so strange, after, as we 
rode out to the country on the trolley. Yoy 
sat so silently, looking down at your wedding 
ring, turning it sometimes. 

““T can’t believe it,’ you said over and over 


| again. ‘I can’t believe it—to be so happy, 


Sidney.’ 

“Don’t you remember it now, how happy we 
were, and the day? See, it is here—see— 
painted into the bowl, so you can keep it 
always. The butterfly there—how they flitted 
by—and sometimes—remember how you would 
run ahead pretending to catch them? And the 
birds singing—the flowers by the roadside: 
you liked the bluebells best. You called them 
‘the wedding-day posies.’ And I picked the 
buttercups, so yellow and happy. See—” he 
moved her fingers to the place, “there, on the 
bowl, for you to look at always, bluebells and 
buttercups as we found them that day. And 
here—the cherry blossoms—only a few left on 


| the trees, and we breathed deeply— 


“So we can feel the way they look,’ you 
said, ‘and have cherry-blossom souls, Sidney,’ 
“And then—” he moved the bow! so that her 
hand rested upon the burning edge of color 


placed as to adapt itself read- 

ily to every figure. Also the 
location of the hose-supporter 
(with removable feature for laun- 
dering); when attached to the 
stocking, this unique arrangement 
preserves the correct figure, whether 


along the sunset-—“‘we stood on the hilltop and 
saw the sun go down, rose and purple and gold. 
See—it is painted in there. And the star—we 
saw it glowing as we walked back to the little 
house. You have not forgotten the star and 
| the way you stopped on the steps and cried— 
“Oh, I could go on living like this day for- 
| ever and ever!’ 


(Patent applied for) 
Style C4155—Price $2.00 


—s nro * hlUu SO oe ee rH OL. 


standing, sitting or stooping and the 
Brassiere will never ride over the top of 


the lowest corset. 


Sizes 34 to 48. 


There are “H. & W.” Brassieres to meet the 
special requirements of every figure, suit every 
purse and appeal to every taste. Simple and 
elaborate. Prices one to five dollars. 


At Your Corsetiere’s 
Illustrated STYLE BOOK free on request 


The “‘H. & W.’? Company, Newark, N. J. 


Sue 


Field F 


fo) Mm aLe reste 


Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Tea Rooms, System of Spare-Time Training for a 
Motor Inns, call for ambitious women, splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 
all ages. Big salaries, fine living, quick other executive, Tea Room Manager, 
advancement, fascinating work in Ameri etc. We put you in touch with excel- 
ea’s Fourth Largest Industry. Train at lent opportunities. Write for Free Book, 


home past experience 


necessary. 


un- “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


You can’ quality in a tew LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


short weeks with the Lewis Room 2458 


YAMA STRAW GB 
Stencil, Color or Embroider 


‘ FROM Indo-China. Strong, pliable palm straw 1 
a> bagsor baskets. Suitablefor stenciling, color- g 
§ ing or worsted yarn work. Make fine work, sewing g 
§ oF marketing bags. Carry flat. Set of three, 12-, g 
g 15- and 17-inch sizes, sent prepaid for one dollar. g 


F THAC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
‘ 58 Middle Rose St. Trenton, N. J. 
' Dealers write for proposition. 
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Washington, D.C. 


19£.. 


Beautiful Sicilian Floss 


A lovely silk and wool Peace Dale 
yarn for 19¢c an ounce skein! Sicilian 
Floss is very popular for the fashion- 
able sweaters and scarfs for Spring. 
Comes in all the new colors. Send to- 
day for over 100 FREE samples of 
Sicilian Floss and other Peace Dale 
zeree. Peace Dale Mills, Dept, 1124 
Madison Ave., New York. 


PEACE DALE 
YARNS 








“Why, I can hear you yet, when I sit still a 


| moment to listen. I can hear you, Eleanor.” 


Over and over he said those words to her, 
making an echo of that joy she had known. 


| Again and again, while the afternoon hours 


wore on, he lived that day with her, his voice 
joyous, pleading, laughing, half-sobbing his 
despair, holding the bowl there, tracing with 
the tips of her fingers each separate beauty of 
its design. Once a nurse tiptoed in and out 
again. Sidney did not see her. His gaze was 
intent upon Eleanor, her face livid and without 
emotion, her breathing so slow, so soft. And 
her hair so black against the pillow, shining, 
and spread out that way. It hurt him. 

“A year ago, Eleanor—our wedding day, 
dear—don’t you remember?” he began wearily 
again. 

She stirred and turned her eyes upon him, 
and something of a smile touched her lips, 
something of an understanding, a realization, 4 
hope came slowly to her face and lingered there, 
even as the sun, touching on the verge of dawn, 
mounts in the sky. 

“Sidney—Sidney—” It was a cry, a fright- 
ened cry, a surrender, a coming back from the 


Unknown. “Sidney!” 


He reached out and caught her close. 


Dyeing at Home 


(Continued from page 81) 


As for the equipment for dyeing, one large 


| container is necessary, and almost every house- 


hold has a wash-boiler which can be used for 
this purpose. A smaller container is needed in 
which to dissolve the dye, and a strainer, an 


| cheese-cloth for straining it. Stirring rods, @ 
| quart measure, and scales should be included in 


the equipment. Rubber gloves and a rubber 
apron can also be used to good advantage. 
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Jungle Law 
(Continued from page 43) 


no surprise and only a slight annoyance. In 

deed he half got up, offering his hand, and 

then, as Farnell came into the circle of light, he 

sat down again aden frankly, and sympa 
tically shocked. 

ncWhy, my dear fellow, you look as though 

you'd risen from the dead.” 

“J want to know,” said Farnell, “whether I’m 
in time.” 

He stood leaning on the edge of the table, 
trying to get Mr. Hardcastle into focus. He 
had a sudden idea that if it were necessary, he 
would have to destroy Mr. Hardcastle, and 
that if he did so it wouldn’t be destroying a 
man, but a kind of imp, neither good nor evil, 
not human. 

“Tm afraid not. You see, as soon as I 
heard from Lady Eleanor that you were 
dangerously ill, I had to get on without you. 
Gave the job to Jimmy Dent. Bright young 
fellow. Written it up magnificently. It'll 
draw tears from an alligator. But of course 
the kudos is yours all thessame. I'll keep to 
the contract.” 

“J want to know,” Farnell repeated in his 
far-off voice, “whether I’m in time to stop the 
thing.” 

“T’'m afraid I don’t get you, Farnell. Sit 
down. You’re all out of breath and excited. 
Stop what? The story’s true enough. I’ve 
found out the whole busine s—quietly, you 
know, absolutely quietly. Nobody else has 
had so much as an inkling. Dent got an inter- 
view with the poor fellow. It seems he was 
shell-shocked and taken prisoner. When he 
came to, he found himself with no memory, but 
the identity disc of Harold Roberts. A lot of 
German rough-house didn’t make things better. 
Managed to escape into Holland. Interned 
there. Nobody seemed to know anything 
about a Harold Roberts, and nobody cared 
either, and he began to go downhill pretty fast. 
Got into bad company out there, and by the 
time he was shipped over he wasn’t good for 
anything but doping. And to get dope he’d 
pretty well sell his soul—and he did. It was 
only when he saw you that it all came back to 
him. Wanted to lie low—spare the family 


honor and all that—almost went down on his | 


knees to Dent. Pathetic story, eh what? 
And that photograph of yours was a cinch.” 


“IT’S got to stop,” Farnell said, trying to 
speak steadily. ‘You must see that for 


yourself, Mr. Hardcastle. It’s indecent—it’s | 


brutal—it’s a sort of murder.” 


“It’s what the public wants,’ Mr. Hard- 


castle returned placidly. 
Farnell began to laugh and then broke off 
with a sound like a stifled sob of anger. “I 





suppose—if they wanted—boiled babies for 
their dinner—you’d give it them.” 
_ “Don’t be indecent, sir! The story’s true, | 
isn'tit? That’s what we newspaper men have 
to think of—the truth, sir—the truth. We 
owe It to the public. The truth and nothing 
but the truth. And no favor.” 











“It’s only because he is what he is you want | 
to drag him through the mud.” 





“Noblesse oblige, Mr. Farnell. The aristoc- | 
racy must live up to its standards.” 

“He did. And they’re proud—frightfully | 
proud. You don’t know. There’s a younger 
rother, whom it might kill. And his sister.” 
: ow I see.” Mr. Hardcastle smiled 
n getting at you.” 
loesn’t know. That’s what’s so | 
That’s why I’m here. They’ve put 
me on the monument.” He stopped. 
iat he was rambling—talking inco- 
nonsense. ‘‘What I mean is this, Mr. 

I brought you that story, and I 

I insist that you withdraw it.” | 
lo nothing of the sort.” He was | 
angry now—insulted. He grew yellow with | 
nger, and the brown eyes were an opaque | 
black. | You’re ill Farnell, or you would 
now that you are talking sheer nonsense. At 












Hfoleprat ffasierg 


Women of fashion prefer Holeproof Hosiery because it is beautiful, sheer, 
exquisite. Its reasonable price and long wear are merely add‘ tional advantages. 


Leading stores offer Holeproof Hosiery in Silk, Wool, Silk and Wool, 
Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women and children 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ontario © H. H. Co 





Since 1860 

the glycerine soap! 
HE bath room or wash room which cor 
T 2 cake ot No 4711 Wh 
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and be mn its usé¢ 
healthy” rchne 


Which type is yours? 


TRU-PE-DICS are made in the three types 
into which all human feet are divided— 
inflare, outflare and straight. Try on all 
three Tru-pe-dics and your foot can in- 
stantly tell which type is yours. You will t/7.—and _ ae 
find this shoe most comfortable. Stylish, No. 4711 Bath Salts— which 
too. Send for catalog 4 rfurr Not 


Enjoy Also! 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne — the 
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RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS | MULHENS & KROPFF., Inc. 
$97 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. SW. 45th St a 
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The 
Shower Bath 


saves mother’s 

time — and the 

children enjoy 
it, too 


Mother’s hands 
still find plenty 
todo eventhough 
she has the aid 
of many modern 
conveniences. 
One of these 
duties, is the chil- 
dren’s daily bath. 


- Here is where the 
' shower saves time, 
| for two minutes are 

enough for a bath. 
Then there is the 
cleanliness and the 
delight of bathing in 
running water. Chil- 
dren soon learn to 
take their own show- 

- ers. Of course, all 

4) the members of the 
+) family will enjoy the 
shower. 


We will send anyone 
really interested, a 
booklet showing 
types of showers best 
adapted to various 
kinds of bathrooms. 
The title is, “Once- 
Used Water.” 


SPEAKMAN 
COMPANY 
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The KIDDIE TOYLETTE 


A Modern Sanitary Infant Seat which may be permanently attached to your present Toilet Seat in a few moments, 


It eliminates the unsanitary nursery chair and costs 


The nursery chair ff 
is cumbersome, un- | 
sanitary. The 
Kiddie Toylette 
takes up no extra 
space, is sanitary 
and is used in the 
Bath Room where 
such conveniences 
belong. 

For sale by lead- © 
ing Department and |} 


no more. 
The Kiddie Toy- 


} lette replaces your 


jardware stores, Plum 


present seat cover. 
When not in use 
it folds and turns 
back like original 
cover. Does not 
interfere with 
adult seat. lL 
Tray and wash- 


PATENTED 


able pads may be had if desired. 


bing and Specialty Shops. 


INSIST upon your dealer ordering for you if he does not have the Kiddie Toylette in stock, or 
Write us for illustrated literature and prices. 


DUPLEX SAFETY SEAT CO., Infant Dep’t., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Jungle Law 


the best of times you are utterly unsuitable for 
a position on a staff.of a great daily. You haye 
no backbone—no—” 

“—No guts,” Farnell interposed and 
laughed. “Nevertheless you'll withdraw that 
story, Mr. Hardcastle.” 

They looked at each other across the table, 
They were like animals, waiting on each other’s 
move. Mr. Hardcastle’s hand slid towards the 
bell. The bell was covered instantly. 

“You see, I’m in dead earnest. I’ve nothing 
to lose. I.don’t care.” 

“You’re an impossible young man, Mr, 
Farnell. You bring me a story, and then try 
to terrorize me out of publishing it. Scarcely 
a reasonable or just procedure.” 

“IT know that. I’m not blaming you. But 
I’ve done a blackguardly thing, and it’s got to 
be undone.” 

Mr. Hardcastle drew a sheet of paper out 

| from beneath a pile and pushed it across, 
“That’s a rough pull of to-night’s edition,” he 
said almost negligently. “It’s out of my 
hands.” He cocked his ear toward the traffic 
of the main thoroughfare. Here and there the 
dull, incessant rumble was stabbed by a 
staccato cry. “It’s on the streets already,” he 
added. 

To his secret relief—for he knew cases where 
the most unlikely men became dangerous—he 
saw that the fire of purpose had gone out of 
the man opposite, He became suddenly limp 
and apathetic. He was staring at the great, 
staring letters and at the two photographs, set 
eloquently shoulder to shoulder, with an almost 
stupid expression as though he hardly knew 
what he was doing. 


“RETURN TO LIFE OF A LOST PEER 
TRAGIC DISCOVERY AT BOW ST” 


“You see what a foolish fuss you’re making, 
Farnell,” Mr. Hardcastle went on tolerantly, 
for he was no longer afraid. ‘‘It’s a wonderful 
story. In fact, I’m prepared to overlook this— 
eh—outbreak. You've been ill, and one must 
make allowances. If it’s any relief to your 
conscience, you can work up the petition to the . 
Home Secretary which we shall be starting as 
soon as sentence has been passed. An admi- 
rable movement that will bring us all a lot of 
credit.” 

He waited. After all, no one could say of 
him that he was not a just and generous man. 
The little incident would look pretty in that 
coming “Story of my Life.” 

“And, of course, if you could give us a photo- 
graph of Lady Eleanor herself and a description 
of the home life and that monument you were 
talking about—” 

He stopped. To his utter discomfort young 
Geoffrey was smiling at him. A very curious 
smile, not ugly or contemptuous or even bitter. 
It was as though he saw everything from a long 
way and how sad and funny it all was. He 
took out a handful of pound notes from his 
pocket and counted them. 

“That’s all that’s left. But I didn’t spend 
much. And I’ll pay you back the rest. Good 
evening, Mr. Hardcastle.” 

Then he was gone. Mr. Hardcastle stared 
after him, while he automatically gathered up 
the money and folded it neatly into his pocket- 
book. Finally he rang his bell. = 

“Tf that Farnell fellow comes here again,’ he 
said to the answering clerk, “throw him out. 


He’s mad.” 


XI 


HERE was another thing that Farnell dis 

covered. Not only could you treat your 
body as though it didn’t belong to you and 
goad it on without feeling its agony, but you 
could close your mind so that it ceased to 
think. It was through a moment’s inadvert- 
ence, a relaxing of caution as he fluctuated 
blindly through the streets, that he found 
himself wondering whether they took the 
evening papers at Ross-Fayne—how long tt 
would be before she knew. 
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‘act them drunkenly that people stared so. 


like an automaton. — 
a Mrs. Janes’ street nothing ever changed. 
It had been so built that neither moonlight nor 
sunlight ever broke the monotony of its hope- 
less dusk. There was the same refuse in the 
gutter and strewing the steps of Mrs. Janes 
house. Mrs. Janes’ apron, too, under which 
she concealed that threatening hand, bore its 
immemorial stains, and her face, peering at 
him through the shadow, was quite wooden. 
If nothing changed, equally well nothing 
surprised or shocked her. She knew the whole 
cycle of life and was tired of it. 


GHE let him into the hall, and he stood there 

very much as he had done before, leaning 
against the wall. But now the shy, lingering 
look of youth had gone forever. 

“Been pretty bad, ain’t yer?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve come. She’s been 
that frettin’. And there ain’t long for her to 
go now.” : 

He stared at her. It took him a moment to 
understand. So that was it. That was what 
Mops had seen in her brief vision—that was 
what he had seen in her eyes. There’d be 
no dancing in the front row at the Olympic 
after all. Poor Mops, poor, little, hapless 
Mops! : 

“T done my best,” Mrs. Janes said tonelessly. 

He went up-stairs and opened the familiar 
door. But the room had changed. In a way 
it had gone back to its old disorder. There 
was the silk kimono sprawling over the back of 
a broken chair. Dead, forgotten flowers in a 
vase and a muddle of cosmetics on the dirty 
table. And yet all these things had been 
invested with a piteous dignity. It was like 
finding the tawdry trifles of some long-dead 
woman in the ruins of an ancient city. They 
weren’t tawdry or trifles now. They meant 
something, and that something was a hand 
pressing the heart till it ached. 

Her bed was quite tidy, and she was very 
small in it. In the wretched light it was diffi- 
cult to be sure where Mops began and ended 
under the strangely decorous sheets. But he 
hada sudden, crazy, cosmic vision—of Mops in 
relation to the Universe that rolled with a vast, 
implacable indifference on its way, not knowing 
even that there was a Mops who had had a 
rotten life of it and now was dying. 

He heard her voice, like the fluttering chirp 
of a half-fledged bird, and went and crouched 
beside her, feeling that they had both come to 
the end of everything and could rest. Her 
white, blunt-fingered hand just brushed 
against his cheek and then crept wearily 
into his. 

“Glad you’ve come, old bean—knew you 
would — somehow — always — such a good 
sort—” 

“You knew I was ill, didn’t you? You got— 
her letter?” ' 

“Yes—and yours It’s here. Under the 
pillow. But I couldn’t answer—and Mrs. 
Janes—she’s no hand at writing, she said. So 
I just waited—” 

She looked involuntarily toward the door, as 
he knew, with a stab at the heart, she had done 
a hundred times before, listening, hoping 
against hope. 

“It’s all right—now you’ve come, old sport.” 

Til take care of you—somehow.” 

_ No need to. It’s all over now—all but the 
jolly old funeral. No front row in this ballet 
for me, But you'll be in the stalls, Geofi—just 
as we said.” 

“Afraid not, dear.” 

“What d’you mean?” 
feebly toward him. 
and lost your job?” 

“Yes. That’s it.” 

“What—that old 


She turned her head 
‘“You—you haven’t gone 


sinner—caucked 
; ao d been ill?” 
‘LT chucked rs —I wasn’ 
mike myself. I—I wasn’t good 


you 


dered if he had really cried aloud or 
ek was just because he blundered 


















He the door of his mind to again and 


Best forBaby 


The nurse 
beings in their hour of need. “A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” 


serves her fellow 


‘Jaces you trust 


OU have confidence in the 

“face” of a tin of Johnson’s 
Baby Powder. Just as you 
have in nurses and druggists. 


Johnson’s Baby Powder is the 
“nurse” among talcum powders. 
You feel that it is a safe com- 
panion for your baby; that it is 
a cooling, comforting protec- 
tion for your baby’s skin. 
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Baby Powder 























































Your druggist knows 
—for your druggist is 
more than a merchant. 
Try the Drug Store 
first. 
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Moreover, Johnson’s has actu- 
ally been first choice with nurses 
for over thirty-five years. Its 
quality is like that of all Johnson 
& Johnson Red Cross products. 


You want the best powder for 
your baby—and -Johnson’s is 
made of the best and purest 
materials obtainable. So, nat- 
urally, it is the largest selling 
baby powder in the world. 


Best for You 




















Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 





“Mizpah” Baby Nipples 
Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 


Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
Aprevent collapsing when child bites nipple, 

im is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.R 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated fron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural, 


e 7 > » 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
a ger dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle, At drug and department stores $1, 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 
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STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE, Write TODAY. 


LaneBryant 93072... NewYork 


xquisite 
Shoulder Strapping 


‘ts Adds beauty to your 
|| prettiest lingerie. Laun- 
ders perfectly. Fast 

ll colors in dainty silk bro- 
caded designs. Patterns 
to match in lingerie tape. 
The F-A mark on reel or 
package is guarantee of 
satisfaction in notions. 


#% At all good stores 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Jungle Law 


The dying fire blazed up in her. She Was y 
fiercely angry that death seemed to fll ba 
from her, impotent and _ foolish. “Go a 
You’re kiddin’ me!_ Why—you’d knock g Da 
off Northcliffe. What’s it all about. Gur 
I don’t understand.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now. I madea Mess 
things.” sete 

She put her arm over his shoulder, It was, 
queer, heart-breaking, little movement, x 
though she were the stronger of the two an 
were trying to take care of him. 

“Think I believe that? And YOU SO clever 
and educated and all? Get on with it—tell m 
the blessed truth.” 

He told her then, chafing her cold hand} his 
eyes turned from her to the shadow in which, x 
though in a clouded crystal, he saw Ross. Fay 
and ‘the gray monument and Eleanor Ros. 
Fayne standing beside it with that look ¢ 
proud peace on her moon-lit face. He did ng: 
know how much his story had betrayed hin~ 

At last he hid his face between his hand 
iS Mops, it was such a low-down thing to haye 
done.” 

Her arm dropped away. Her voice soundel 
faint and very weary, as though she wer 
speaking from a great distance and with a ney 
and bitter wisdom. 

Books quickly outgrow most bookcases and scatter “Yes, I suppose so. I done—low-dom 
everywhere. Choose a Globe-Wernicke Sectional things, too—’eaps of ’em—got to—if you wans 
to live—in this jolly old wor'd. P’raps it’s: 

a 2 cate The 
needed, and yet the bookcase always looks complete. ee dy a ee 


That gives it extra value. Fine woods are fashioned in- In her failing strength she was slipping back 


. : fast toward the gutter whence she came Th 
to the peri § eps : : 
period designs. Glass doors keep out dust and smear of artificial polish was rubbed off, 


dampness. And roomy desks add comfort to many. There remained beneath something piteousy 
fine. “But I never wanted to be low-dow. 
I swear I didn’t. You believe that, don’t you, 
Geoff?” 
“Ves, I do. You were never low-down to 
Ct me.” 
We 7 ei “Well—I was nuts on you—always.” She 
The Slobe- ernicke Co, | — added after a moment, very simply, “And now 
Cincinnati —you’re in love—with her.” 
New York . Washingtoa . Chicago 5 * He did not question her understanding 
Boston . Cleveland « St. Louis —< ye ° Pe “Don’t let’s th nk of that, Mops It’s no good. 
eo ope icaseal eecesee Gakesthel Matai, It makes it—God knows !—so much wore 
Please address: Dept. —2-4 at Cincinnati. “Why? It'll come all right You'll se 
She’ll understand. I'll tell ’er. I'll say: ‘He's 
the best ever—you take my word for it—I was 
a pal of his.’” 


Trade your Clothes Closet cease LAMP SHADES He put his hand to his throat to relieve it 
for a CEDAR CHEST! = Sent flat with outline § 25 from an unendurable pressure She had cor- 
: designs ready for $125 jured up Eleanor Ross-Fayne into this very 
\ “es oe Age eines. room. He could see her standing in the midst 
sorted designs,shapes and 2 see 7 

A eerie and how tack sore eed | of its squalor, measuring them both, judging 
Banish “‘smeMy’ moth balls ‘andsome ¢itts orsell todeaters| | them according to the clear, narrow vision 

and camphor. GUARD your “ and others. (Note: ial Col- I 
EAM die cer cited” Metis. cae oring 0 : her kind—to her inexorable standards cvs 
e clear, clean, inviting, out-doors includi i for 

odor of pure oil of cedar. ecumenism, ie Sty as though he lost her for a second time, an 
Just place a Hawley Chest in wardrobe or closet. EASY{ Any one, can, make a moment the pain shook h m like a tempest. 
The fragrant fumes of cedar will fill it fora year. No ‘‘muss’’, Sod suedes by following eas Then it was over. It was all quiet about him 
no fuss about it—a dainty, little chest 2x3x6 inches with a vaporizer instructions sent with th each ply hi 1 
which can not get out of order. Lasts for a year. outfit. shade: +25; and within him. Here at least was not Ing t0 


TO HELP YOU PUT THE HOUSE 


Bookcase— it will grow! Just addasection whenever 


The Apartment Sectional, low and graceful, is 
a favorite. It is a good beginning. In any of 
the period designs, it grows with your library. 
Popularly priced, see it almost everywhere! 














A , ¢ Make ur 
dt seas oltre fe, nh erenasd omens of, oheot efime Profitable) is: On srrical be be undone. 
4 : ing myself round your poor neck. Not—not 
sorry, are you?” 
a $100 a Week “No. I’m glad—awfully glad. It wasi 
ABLAC bit of luck—my seeing you that night. Th! 
How would you like a fine position at easier. a 
Fac E Down ER lhe a week? If you like to draw, develop “You bet you have. And you won t min 
a mercial artistsearn this much, and more. Well- 
The clinging softne ssand subtle ‘fragrance | AI trained beginners soon command $5 0 8 week. that—somehow.’ 
er’s caressing hands and good-night kiss. Learn Quickly at Home There’s no need.” 
Thispure-delicately * | Ned The ‘‘Federal’? Master 


HAWLEY CHEST COMPANY, 94 John Street, New York | LPARSHADE NOVELTY CO. __ 68-70 Nassau St. Yo “Geofi—I’ve been no end of a beast—hang 

FOR DRAWING is—’ ” he added humbly — if I’ve made thing 

your talent in a practical way. Good com- telling her one day—that I was a pal? I'd like 

of Lablac ‘he awakens memories of Moth- “Don’t you worry, Mops—not about that 
Course teaches you by 


“And you did—care a bit- 
No experience needed. 


: es Sele —i 
like a blessing to wd ; Read “Your Future,” a once—didn’t you? T helped—se8 
, -]ej oe Pans Ny splendid book telling all > T such a 
your ha Hes te ; : 3 about this remarkable ff those days, didn’ : I? You were su 
rove avorite A 4 | {\G} . course, and the success as ad—no Oo i 
Pp! ov en avorite : pai NET of Federal Students. If And I wasn t hac not t 
for fifty years. é : you are in earnest and 16 He echoed her chokingly. 


years old or more, write 


perfumed powder is , mail in your spare time. SHE panted on: 





“The best eve 


Refuse Substitutes. 7p TS eee] S today for this free book, I shan’t forget. I on" 
They mar be dangerous. Tae: Be kindly stating your age. PM “Nor me—e ithe r—not Ww herever ider pa 
aes TO a as ug : TE | Federal School of She laid her hand on his bowed should 


druggiste or by mail. Sts wil 
end 10e for a samy co Commercial patted it with a little flash of gamin gaiety. 


Send 10c for a sample box ‘ t 
BEN. LEVY Co. Nes Be RG , ~~, eaggins “Cheerio, Geoff. It’ll be all right. at Te 


125 Kingston St. Beston, Mass. Schools Bldg. to Mops. I'll put it to her straig 
cai Minneapolis, Minn. you—a good turn yet. I'll say— 
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ddropped. She lay very still. And 
a uhed Somehow the sound 
pe him think of a ship—some storm- 
battered, ill-equipped ocean-tramp, that had 
lifted anchor for the last time and gallantly and 


uncomplaining was turning away forever—out 


wer XII 


GHE died at dusk the next day, so quietly 
that he did not know the moment of her 
ssing. He kissed her. Death brought so 
iittle change to he that he was sure she knew. 

He even fancied that she smiled. 

Then, long afterward it seemed, he found 
himself standing at the foot of her bed, and 
opposite him, in the open doorway— Eleanor 

Fayne. 
nie did not believe at first. There was the 
uncertain light and the sick obsession of his 
brain to reckon with. Then, when she became 
real, he began to wonder dimly but calmly 
whether she had come to kill him_ It would 
be only fair—only reasonab e. Not perhaps 
because he had sold Clive Ross-Fayne for 
thir y pieces of silver but because he had 
kissed her hands—had seemed to outrage the 
fine, secret thing in her He rather hoped— 
though it was all confused and impossible like 
an evil dream—thaz her still hands held some 
weapon, that she would shoot him down with- 
outa word. But he did not want her to suffer 
for that simple act of justice. He wanted to 
shield her. He was on the point of saying: 
“T accept your sentence. But let it seem that 
I myself was the executioner.” 

She spoke before him, in a leve, measured 
voice like some one reciting a lesson He had 
never known that a living being could seem so 
remote, so encased in stillness. It was as 
though a statue had been given the power of 
speech. Only her eyes were really alive. They 
fixed themselves on him with a deadly steadi- 
ness. He knew that they saw nothing else. 

“Mr. Hardcastle told me I might find you 
here. I have come from my brother—Lord 
Ross-Fayne. I wished to tell you about him. 
He is very ill, and his term of imprisonment— 
whatever it may be—will be spent in the prison 
hospital But he will live. He remembers 
everything. He began to remember from the 
moment he saw you in court. He wanted to 
hide from us. He thought we should be 
ashamed. But that was foolish. I have made 
him understand how proud we are. Some men 
gave their lives—he gave his soul, his honor. 
But he is going to win them back. I am very 
proud. We have to thank you for giving him 
back to us.” 

It was worse than death. But he stood up 
to it without flinching She had the right— 
more than the right. And there must be no 
crying out, no resistance. 

‘But that’s not all. There is something I 

have to ask. I want, if possible, to under- 
stand.” 
_ There was metal in her voice now. It 
betrayed to him the truth that under that 
terrible seeming she was suffering all the 
torture of a shattered faith, a mocked and 
insulted faith. He felt his calm stagger under 
the recognition. If only it had been utter 
anger, utter contempt! 

“What can I do, Lady Eleanor? What can 
I say? He was amazed at his own suave 
fluency, his blatant, vulgar self-defence. But 
it was best that she should remember him as he 
was now—as something monstrous. “I can 
eet you resenting my action. But 
peal - _ that sort of thing—Mr. Hard- 
hag oubt told you so—and it is my 
re a ave the public what it wants; that 
ee 5 ee weeting a living. One has to be 
ooran a eye. And, as you say, you 
pa 4a rother back. There will be a 
wae el sd move on his behalf. Mr. Hard- 
thing = see to that. Publicity is a great 

” er all, Lady Eleanor.” 

Pa what Clive said.” She went on as 
she had not heard him. “He said, ‘I 


don’t understand 
stand. At Ox yas $ 
decent fellow.” xford he was such a 
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K When Madam Goes to Washington 

”, The ideal hotel in Washington for women 

N alone or with children, young girls, women’s 

7, conventions, pleasure or business parties. 
New, spacious, artistic. 

». Combines moderate rates with all the free- 
dom and advantages of a delightful inn. 

> Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a day. 

K Send for booklet. 

Y, National Board Y. W. C. A. 

, GRACE, DODGE 

S HOTEL 

Y Union Station Plaza 

S ‘WASHINGTON, ‘D.C. 
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ilburBuds* 


The Only Chocolate Buds 


UST the ideal Chocolate for the young- 
sters,— yet loved by the old folks, too. 


These delicious morsels of sclid vanilla 
Chocolate,— tin foil wrapped, are of the 
highest grade,— nourishing and satisfying. 
So there’s no need to worry about how 
many they eat. Remember the name,—it is 
your safeguard. 


Sold in pound, half pound, 
quarter pound and toc packages 


Made by the makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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In using advertisements see page 6 








Excellent cuisine. 


No tipping. 
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* T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TURKISH TOWELS 


The guest will admire 


eelate 


ola: teta me) mela St -seMt-telemsellehmaelate 


soft texture. The hostess will 


Eve) olucelt- amt jetl Mesleacteel stan acta 


ing qualities. 


Ward Towels can now | 


oleba 


fe ott ae Wb telel = ol-bageelselaniaelac mt: tare| 


shops—at prices pleasingly low 


Neelsemestotarelerttiammeeetse(sasen 


This Guarantee is sewed 
on each towel 








o You Need 
Money? 


WRITE TO ME NOW 


and I will tell you 

an easy way to 

have more money 
to spend! 


Are you one of the | 


thousands who have 
a vitalneed for more 


money—to properly | 


bring up ywr family—to pay off a mortgage or buy a 
home—to educate your children—to properly clothe your- 
self? We have helped thousands and can help you. Have 
money to sp..d and a permanent assured income by be- 
coming our representative and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Kiem Knit 
Underwear 
—to your friends and neighbor We will show you-—as 
we have hown thousands of other how to obtain a 
comfortable income and have your own money to spend, 
We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 
Hundreds of our repre 
each montl Thousand f others have modest but steady 
incom for part time worl You can do the Line With 


our help you can quickly and easily build a permanent, | 


profitable busine 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today. We will send you our beautifutly illustrate: 
catalog showing how easy it is to become a World's 
Money Maker, Protected territory——prompt deliveries. 


We have been in business for 28 years 
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FROM “NEW ORLEANS 
Conway’s offers exquisitely fashioned gar- 
ments befitting a dear baby, Conway Baby 
Garments (nationally known) are made of 
imported materials by French needlewomen— 
experts in the art taught by Ursuline Nuns 
to the French settlers. Original and Parisian 
designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
describing layettes, dresses, caps, coats and 

; slips. Garments sent 


on approval when bank | 


reference is given. 


CONWAY’S 
2912 Prytania St. 
New Orleans 








entatives earn from $100 to $250 |] 


Rock-A-Bye 
Walker No.18 


Keep the baby happy in 
a Rock-A-Bye Walker. 
Frame is of steel, baby 
blue enamel, with strong 
washable duck compart- 
ment for baby. Tray for 
playthings. Mounted on 
casters and moves easily. 
Folds flat to 2-in. high 
by 2l-in. diameter. 
Order direct or at your 
dealer. 


Send for Catalog of 
Nursery Supplies 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 





Jungle Law 


“Tt is very easy to be a gentleman at Onty 
Lady Eleanor.” ' 

“—‘And in the regiment.’” Then 4 
demanded coolly, “What makes a decent 2 
becume a cad, Mr. Farnell?” 7 

She had meant it to be a whip-lash ACTOSS thy 
face, stinging him to an answering and betray. 
ing outburst. But her own calm was shatter 
by the effort. He saw suddenly how YOUNG dy 
was—a mere girl after all, baffled ang & 
traught, the whole foundation of her lite 2 
ruins. How could a decent man become ac 
A man of her own kind—her brother's frien. 
a man whom perhaps for a moment she he) 
loved a little. What security was there jj 
if this were true? ; 


sie ANY—many things, Lady Eleanor.” He 
kept his enigmatic pose, but he was it 
the limits of his endurance. ‘We have to liye 

“No,” she retorted finely, ‘ that js ag 
true.” 

“You don’t think so? That’s because yy 
don’t know.” : 

“T do know. 
came to us.” 

“Well—doesn’t that explain? Isn't thy 
just what I mean? I was down and out. Ani 

here was a chance—a wonderful chance” 

She shook her head. She had not movel 
but it seemed to him that they were drawix 
closer and closer to each other like enemies wh 

must soon fall into an embrace from whid 
there might be no escape without some dreai. 
ful injury. And he wanted to save her. 

“Don’t think of it any more, Lady Eleanor 
Make up your mind that. there are men inte 
world—men like me—who would sell ther 
souls to save themse ves.” 

“You were a soldier,” she said. “Yw 
fought well. Clive told me. You did notsav 
yourself then. You were ready to die—ary 
day—for any comrade.” 

“That’s war—war’s civilized and decent 
Don’t try to understand.” 

“T’ve got to.” 

Her eyes had never left their hold of him 
Now they faltered, dropped before his so that 
he should not see their tears. And so they sav 
for the first time the room and the yellow light 
falling on the bed. She came forward slowly, 
like one hypnotized He heard her cry out- 
the smothered, broken cry of a frightenei 
child—and turned. 

Queer that he should have forgotten. 4 
the time she had lain there silent. She would 
never plead for him now. 

* Who—who is it?” 

He answered wearily and very tendetl 
“Tlat’s Mops She had some other nant 
One never thought of it.” 

“Ts—is she asleep?” 

“She is dead.” 

She was very quiet now. She stood by tit 
slender, outstretched body, looking down 
the ashen face, and gave no sign. Buthe kner 
now that the issue between them had change 
had become a thing more terrible. He steadit 
himself. 

“What was she to you?” % 

“We were pals. That’s what she would 
have said ” 

“Tell me the truth. 
m. ch.” 

He nodded. Their voices had dropped to! 
murmur. There could be no more subterfuge 
They seemed .o be standing on higher groum 
and the sham effrontery with which he had me 
her dropped like a powerless weapon 

“Who was she?” 

“Just a girl—unlucky- 
never had a chance.” 

“And you loved each other?” 

“For a day. 
the front. She was decent 
such a jolly, wonderful da 
forget.” 

‘Afterward—?” ; 1 

“T never saw her again—not till six <_< 


She had been ta! 


You were starving when yy 


You owe me tht 


battered about. 9 


I went out 0 
We hud 
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ago. It wasin the street. 
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Jungle Law 







AW 

Meman at On jthey were going to take her to the hospital 
, —and she was afraid.” ; 

nt.” She nodded to herself. ‘“Yes—yes—I re- 


Then g 
KES a decent ng 





” 
mber. , 
YoU see—they wouldn’t have understood 


her there—they wouldn’t have let her have the 
things she loved her powder-puffs—and silly 
things like that.” 

“And you brought her here 

“No, I wasn’t so low-down then. It was 
alter that things went badly. You see, my 
father had died. l:verything had gone that I 
had counted on. Nobody wanted an Oxford 
man who had never had the ‘ hance to be any- 
thing but a soldier. — rhe little I had saved 
There were things she had to have 
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went. 5° ; — Fi a 
“It was for her, then? 5 P ¢, dpe 
ided. Then it became more than he ? f Ye & 
wal _ Why didn’t she go? Why didn’t Ammon 2 nse Care or our Skil - 
she leave him on the high tide of her contempt? ; HEN you stop to think that cleanliness is probably the F 
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'y Eleanor.” 5, 
» but he was y 
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' versity made her squeeze out the last . ; ; 
What poo = — Bt os dieiaagthesclean greatest law of health, you naturally realize the importance 
ane Sane eect “5 Rie ealed anal. wnebest 2 ofa clean skin. To be beautiful, a skin must be healthy. Grant- 
of wrong and squalor: I ing, then, that a clean skin is usually a ae Ao one, it at once 
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ing, inc ent and frantic in his pain. | , , 

ving aimed ink, nage aa Kor I i becomes important to discover the best method of keeping your 

yu “You don J Se f eee } . p* skin clean. Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is unsurpassed as a 
= this world—it’s a sort of jungle and we re the a skin cleanser. tise it at night to cleanse your skin thoroughly of the day's 
in? Tsn’t th wild beasts in it. Lawyers doctors—tinker 8 grit. It clears out the pores and softens the skin. Above all, it keeps the 

aes - i ‘ abso. > 

and out. AWM tailor—what you please—we feed on one skin absolutely clean ¥ . 
i] chance” another—we gorge ourselves on each other’s ‘ pact meee se Sennen ja eeiuenion Op days, a clean skin is really 
ac of ‘eetec §=6There’s j ‘tween us ¢ . P % f . : ‘ “ ; 
: 1 not Moved miseries. There nothing be tween us and the & Get Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream today and try it. You will find it 
y were Craving beasts—nothing—not hing! =\) an indispensable aid to your toilet. On sale everywhere. In tubes, 10c, 25¢ and 
ke enemies whi “—Only pity.” as 5Jc. In jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. x 
ce from whic She looked up, and he stood silenced and (f Xe A FREE TRIAL—Write for a free tube of this perfect skin cleanser and com- (Pe a 
ut some dread. transfixed by what he saw. She was crying af plexion beautifier. Daggett & Ramsde 
ave her, openly—not caring any more that he should = rTEuGk Le 3 ws 






Lady Eleaner 
are men in th 
yuld sell. their 


know, and yet the old peace had come back, 
the shining serenity. 


“_Forgiveness of one another—and under- 48 x * vs tr DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS 
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ai Sal Mle Heanor” enh = =©PERFECT COLD CREAM 
yu did not save “We've got to be very honest with one ' I™ DZ 
y to die~ay another. Perhaps this moment is the biggest 
that willever come to us. You said you loved 
| and decent # me. I love you. That is why [ had to 







understand.” 

“My dear—my dear—I’m in the dark—I 
can’t believe—” 

Her eyes were steady, gravely, profoundly 
significant. “You were very good to her,” she 3 To be sure of satisfactory 
said, “—and so I trust you.” ft results in hand-knitting work with 

He saw then the strange, amazing thing, It 
was like light breaking through the yellow 
gloom. These two women, so close to each 
other that they almost touched, had communed 
together. They had spoken a secret language, 
and Mops had pleaded for him. She had kept 
her word. In that long, white silence she had 
said: 

“He might have looked the other way—He 
might have given me a fiver so that he could Their superior loftiness, proven durability, exquisite 
clear out and forget. But he wasn’t like that. e colorings, and easy working qualities make them 
He was different from other fellows. I was a the favorite with particular knitters everywhere. 
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] | Mixing Paint With Braj 
However, there are certain principles wh; 
should always be observed, a résumé of whi 
is given here, together with some p 
hints which will help get the best results 
Paint should be stirred to a uniform op, 
sistency immediately before, and at ome 
during application. If the paint is tog thi 
it is liable to peel later on, and if it her 
thin, it will not cover. If it is necessary » 
thin it, use pure turpentine. Ae 
In painting walls and ceilings apply wit 
scant brushfuls and brush on the surlag 
with a stroke from left to right and back agin 
Use irregular, zigzag strokes or q “ 
eight”’ stroke, as this tends to make the bret 
| marks less noticeable. In finishing woodyo; 
be careful to apply with the grain, " 
Do not brush flat wall. paint too Joy 
Plenty of elbow grease is always rego, 
mended for outside house paint, where it j 
| better to have paint brushed out too thin thy 
to have it applied in thick, heavy coats whi 
may look better for the time being but whi¢ 
will not dry thoroughly and are likely to crag 
and peel. Flat wall paint, on the other hand 
is not so long in oil, and does not “flow oy" 
as freely. Too much _ brushing, therefor 
makes it become ropy in appearance, ayj 
show brush marks. Flat wall paints should}; 
applied freely and brushed only enough tp 
cover the wall. 


About Brushes 

Good quality brushes are necessary to good 
results. Painters always use good brush, 
yet many people without experience buy chew 
brushes and wonder why they do not gt 
good results. It is also necessary that th 
right kind of brush for the right purpose is 
used. 

For painting walls and ceilings, use a flat wal 
brush either three-inch or four-inch, of either 
the leather-bound or metal-bound type. For 
varnishing or enameling interior woodwork, 
use either flat or oval varnish brushes in om 
and one-half inch or two inch sizes. The fat 
brush is especially good for small surfaces, and 
oval brushes are best on rough or uneven 
surfaces, as they hold more varnish ot 
enamel and have more body, which makes 
it easier to lay a uniform coat on uneven 
surfaces. 

For applying kalsomine or hot and cold 
water paints, a five, six, or seven-inch fut 
kalsomine brush is best, and this type of brush 
is also good for applying any kind of paint to 
very rough surfaces, such as basement walk 
etc. For fine work, such as getting into smal 
corners, going around the window sash nett 
to the glass, etc., have a small pencil brs 
or a quarter-inch or half-inch square-comere 
ox-hair brush. 

The bristles of brushes are set in rubbe, 
cement, or glue. Broadly speaking, rubber 
set brushes are the best. Glue-set brushes 
should never be left standing in water, or tht 
bristles will be loosened. Cement-set brushts 
should never be used in shellac or other pail 
ing materials that contain alcohol. Ne 
brushes will always shed a few hairs at iin 
but if the brushes are of good quality, there 
will only be a few loose bristles, and they a 
be worked out by brushing a few brushfuls 
of paint on an old board. Ree: 

Brushes of most types are made with either 
black or white bristles. There is little rel 
difference in quality between the two, it beim 
largely a matter of preference and local custol 
in various sections. # 

After brushes have been used, they shout 
be carefully cleaned. If it is done at once, 
can be very quickly done, but if they # 
allowed to stand, they take a long time to dea 
and are never in perfect condition again. Patt 
brushes should be cleaned thoroughly 8 
turpentine, benzine, or gasoline, then = 
in soft water and soap and dried with a cot 
After cleaning, the brush should be put a¥4 
in a paper bag to keep it from the dust 
or in a receptacle containing turpentine 
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The Alaskan 
(Continued from page 32) 


had sat across the table from him in the 
ing-salon of the Nome. : 

Not until later, when he stood alone with 
Stampede Smith in the edge of the cotton- 
woods, and the three girls were riding deer- 
back over the tundra in the direction of the 
range, did the sea of questions which had been 
gathering begin io sweep upon him. It had 
heen Keok’s suggestion that she and Mary 
and Nawadlook ride on ahead, and he had 
noticed how quickly Mary Standish had 
caught at the idea. She had smiled at him as 
she left, and a little farther out had waved her 
hand at him, as Keok and Nawadlook both 
had done, but not another word had passed 
between them alone. And as they rode off in 
the warm glow of the sun, which had reached 
its lowest point in the horizon, Alan stood 
watching them, and would have stared without 
speech until they were out of sight, if Stam- 
pede’s fingers had not gripped his arm. 

“Now, go to it, Alan,” he said. “I’m ready. 
Give me the devil!” 





XIV 





[" WAS thus, with a note of something 
inevitable in his voice, that Stampede 
brought Alan back solidly to earth. There 
was a practical and awakening inspiration in 
the manner of the little red-whiskered man’s 
invitation. 

“ve been a fool,” he confessed. ‘And 
I'm waiting.” 

The word was like a key opening a door 
through which a flood of things began to rush 
in upon Alan. There were other fools, and 
evidently he had been one. His mind went 
back to the Nome. It seemed only a few 
hours ago—only yesterday—that the girl had 
so artfully deceived them all, and he had gone 
through hell because of that deception. The 
trickery had been simple, and exceedingly 
clever because of its simplicity; it must have 
taken a tremendous amount of. courage, now 
that he clearly understood that at no time had 
she wanted to die. 

“T wonder,” he said, “why she did a thing 
like that?” 

Stampede shook his head, misunderstanding 
what was in Alan’s mind. “I couldn’t keep 
her back, not unless I tied her to a tree.” And 
he added, “The little witch even threatened to 
shoot me!”” 

A flash of exultant humor filled his eyes. 
“Begin, Alan. I’m waiting. Go the limit.” 

“For what?” 

“For letting her ride over me, of course. 
For bringing her up. For not shufflin’ her in 
the bush. You can’t take it out of her hide, 
can you?” 

He twisted his red whiskers, waiting for an 
answer. Alan was silent. Mary Standish 
was leading the way up out of a dip in the 
tundra a quarter of a mile away, with Nawad- 
look and Keok close behind her. They trotted 
upa low ridge and disappeared. 

It’s none of my business,” persisted Stam- 
pede, “but you didn’t seem to expect her—” 

You are right,” interrupted Alan, turning 
toward his pack. “I didn’t expect her. I 
thought she was dead.” 

A low whistle escaped Stampede’s lips. He 
opened his mouth to speak and closed it again. 
Alan observed him as he slipped the pack over 

8 shoulders. Evidently his companion did 
not know Mary Standish was the girl who had 
jumped overboard from the Nome, and if she 
ad kept her secret, it was not his business just 
= to explain, even though he guessed that 
anong S quick wits would readily jump at 
little 2 A light was beginning to dispel the 
rico s bewilderment as they started 
i eRange. He had seen Mary Standish 
ny aboard the Nome, a number of times 
- = Pereved her in Alan’s company, and 
in Si v0 the hours they had spent together 

agway. Therefore, if Alan had believed 
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The Alaskan 


her dead when they went ashore at Cotdo 


a few hours after the supposed tragedy, itm 
have been she who jumped into the seq 
shrugged his shoulders in deprecation af 
failure to discover this amazing fact jp , 
association with Mary Standish, q 

“It beats the devil,” he exclaimed suddey, 

“Tt does,” agreed Alan. a 

Cold, hard reason began to shoulder jigs 
inevitably against the happiness that DOssesy 
him, and questions which he had found 1 
interest in asking when aboard ship lean: 
upon him with compelling force. Why ya; 
so tragically important to Mary Standish thy 
the world should believe her dead? What yy, 
it that had driven her to appeal to him » 
afterward to jump into the sea? What wasly 
mysterious association with Rossland, an age 
of Alaska’s deadliest enemy, John Grahan- 
the one man upon whom he had sworn yeny, 
ance if opportunity ever came his way? (hj, 
him, clubbing other emotions with its insisteng 
rode a demand for explanations which it yy 
impossible for him to make. Stampede gy 
the tense lines in his face and remained gle 
in the lengthening twilight, while Alan’s nip) 
struggled to bring coherence and reason out ¢ 
a tidal wave of mystery and doubt. Why lnj 
she come to his cabin aboard the Nome? Wh 
had she played him with such conspicuo 
intent against Rossland, and why—in the en(~ 
had she preceded him to his home in th 
tundras? It was this question which persiste! 
never for an instant swept aside by the other 
She had not come because of love for him. h 
a brutal sort of way he had proved that, ix 
when he had taken her in his arms, he had sa 
distress and fear and a flash of horror in he 
face. Another and more mysterious force hai 
driven her. 

The joy in him was a living flame even as this 
realization pressed upon him. He was lik 
a man who had found life after a period ¢ 
something that was worse than death, and with 
his happiness he felt himself twisted upon a 
upheaval of conflicting sensations and lhl 
convictions eut of which, in spite of his effor 
to hold it back, suspicion began to creep likea 
shadow. But it was not the sort of suspicioa 
to cool the thrill in his blood or frighten him 
for he was quite ready to concede that Man 


Standish was a fugitive, and that her fight & 


from Seattle had been in the face of a desperat: 
necessity. What had happened aboard ship 
was further proof, and her presence at his rang 
a final one. Forces had driven her which i 
had been impossible for her to combat, andit 
desperation she had come to him for refug 
She had chosen him out of all the world 
help her; she believed in him; she had fait 
that with him no harm could come, and ti 
muscles tightened with sudden desire to igi! 
for her. 


IN these moments he became conscious of tht 
evening song of the tundras and the s 
splendor of the miles reaching out ahead «i 
them. He strained his eyes to catch anothe 
glimpse of the mounted figures when they cat 
up out of hollows to the clough-tops, bi 
he looked in vain. Bird-song grew soltt! 
sleepy cries rose from the grasses and pods 
the fire of the sun itself died out, leaving! 
radiance in a mingling of vivid rose and melo 
gold just above the edge of the world. It 
night and yet day, and Alan wondered whi! 
thoughts were in the heart of Mary Standis 
What had driven her to the range was 1 sim 
importance compared with the thrilling ® 
that she was just ahead of him. The myst? 
of her would be explained tomorrow. He ws 
sure of that. She would confide in him. No 
that she had so utterly placed herself under! 
protection, she would tell him what she had net 
dared to disclose aboard the Vome. %* 
thought only of the silvery distance of twiliga 
that separated them, and spoke at last © 
Stampede. te 
“I’m rather glad you brought her,” hes 
“TI didn’t bring her,” protested Stamp 
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he said 
fampedt 


“She came.” He shrugged his shoulders with 
a grunt. “And furthermore I didn’t manage 
it. She did that herself. She didn’t come 
with me. I came with her.” ; 

He stopped and struck a match to light his 
pipe. He glared fiercely at Alan, but in his 
eyes was something that betrayed him. Alan 
saw it and felt a desire to laugh out of sheer 
happiness. His keen vision and sense of humor 
were returning. 

“How did it happen?” 

Stampede puffed loudly at his pipe, then 
took it from his mouth and drew in a deep 
breath. 5 

“First I remember was the fourth night after 
we landed at Cordova. Couldn’t get a train 
on the new line until then. Somewhere up 
near Chitina we came toa wash-out. It didn’t 
rain. You couldn’t call it that, Alan. It was 
the Pacific Ocean falling on us, with two or 
three other oceans backing it up. The stage 
came along, horses swimming, coach floating, 
driver half drowned in his seat. I was that 
hungry I got in for Chitina. There was one 
other climbed in after me, and I wondered what 
sort of fool he was. I said something about 
being starved or I’d have hung to the train. 
The other didn’t answer. Then I began to 
swear. I did, Alan. I cursed terrible. Swore 
at the government for building such a road, 
swore at the rain, an’ I swore at myself for not 
bringin’ along grub. I said my belly was as 
empty as a shot-off cartridge, and I said it good 
an’ loud. I was mad. Then a big flash of 
lightning lit up the coach. Alan, it was her 
sittin’ there with a box in her lap, facing me, 
drippin’ wet, her eyes shining—and she was 
smiling at me! Yessir, smiling.” 





TAMPEDE paused to let the shock sink 
in. He was not disappointed. 

Alan stared at him in amazement. “The 
fourth night—after—’” He caught himself. 
“Go on, Stampede!” 

“T began hunting for the latch on the door, 
Alan. I was goin’ to sneak out, drop in the 
mud, disappear before the lightnin’ come again. 
But it caught me. An’ there she was, undoing 
the box, and I heard her saying she had plenty 
of good stuff to eat. An’ she called me ‘Stam- 
pede,’ like she’d known me all her life, and with 
that coach rolling an’ rocking and the thunder 
an’ lightning an’ rain piling up against each 
other like sin, she came over and sat down 
beside me. When the lightning fired up, 
I could see her eyes shining and her lips 
smilin’ as if all that storm about us made her 
happy, and I thought she was plumb crazy. 
Before I knew it she was telling me how you 
pointed me out to her in the smoking-room, 
and how happy she was that I was goin’ her 
way. Her way, mind you, Alan, not mine. 
And that’s just the way she’s kept me goin’ 
up to the minute you hove in sight back there 
in the cottonwoods!” 

He lighted his pipe again. ‘Alan, how the 
devil did she know I was hitting the trail for 
your place?” 

“She didn’t,” replied Alan. 

“But she did. She said that meeting with 
me in the coach was the happiest moment of 
her life, because she was on her way up to your 
range, and I’d be such jolly good company for 
her. When I asked her if you knew she was 
coming up, she said no, of course not, and that 
it was going to be a grand surprise. Said it 
was possible she’d buy your range, and she 
wanted to look it over before you arrived. An’ 
it seems queer I can’t remember anything 
more about the thunder and lightning between 
there and Chitina. When we took the train 
again, she began askin’ a million questions 
about you and the range and Alaska. Soak 
me if you want to, Alan—but everything 1 
knew she got out of me between Chitina and 
Fairbanks, and she got it in such a sure-fire 
nice way that I’d have et soap out of her hand 
if she’d offered it to me. Then, sort of sly and 
soft-like, she began asking questions about 
John Graham—and I woke up.” 

i Joha Graham!” Alan repeated the name. 

Yes, John Graham. And I had a lot to 


Things washed the LAUN-DRY-ETTE 
way come out with all the - 
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X-Ray illustration showing 
washing position of the 
original wringerless 
washing machine 




























OULDN’T you like an 
electric washing machine that 


does not smash nor pull off buttons? 
Wouldn’t you like to enroll among those 
who don’t have to match, to buy, or to 
sew on buttons after washday? Yet this is 
only one of many advantages exclusive with 
the Laun-Dry-Ette electric washing ma- 
chine which has zo wringer and needs none. 


To make clothes wringer-dry after 
washing, Laua-Dry-Ette users simply press 
a pedal and turna switchand the whole tub- 
ful is whirled wringer-dry in one minute 
by centrifugal force. Centrifugal force is 
the gentiest and most scientific method 
of extracting water; it cannot harm the 
most delicate fabrics and its use permits 
the Laun-Dry-Etteto wash even the heavi- 
est articles like blankets and comforters 
because they do not have to be handled 
while wet. 

Extra tubs are not required and hands 
do not have to be put into water during the 
wash because the machine itself does the 
washing, rinsing and bluing. It seems al- 
most like magic, yet it is all fully explained 
in our illustrated booklet, 

**The Washing Machine That Does 
50% More’’ 

Write for it today and learn how this 

marvelous washing machine saves your 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 
1217 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
* 


electric washing machine 
A WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT A WRINGER z 
The Original Wringerless Washing Machine 











































Drying position— 
Water is extracted 
by centrifugal force 

















time, your hands, your strength; how it 
makes ironing easier, conserves space and 
economizes labor. 

Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer will gladly demonstrate 


in your home. If there is none in your vicinity take 
this to the nearest electrical or hardware dealer and 
have him order a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. You run no 
risk because the Laun-Dry-Ette is fully guaranteed 
and bears the approval seal of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute and other famous institutions. High grade 
dealers are invited to write. 
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Cream 


Pitcher 


bhp Borden Recipe Club is a 
uniqueorganization composed 
of women all over the world who 
love to cook. 


Because the club has grown so 
amazingly in the past year, the 
Borden Company has decided to 
publish this column from time to 
time in the magazines—in order 
to reach all of the women who 
are interested, 
2 ° . 2 


Contributions Invited! 


gq Household notes and recipes 
that you think are clever or 
unusual will be a welcome 
contribution to this column. 
Names of contributors will 
be printed, unless otherwise 
specified. 

° 


° ° 


In the springtime, almost 
everybody needs the tonic 
effect of milk in his diet. 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk is 
the purest, richest, most satis- 
factory milk you can get for 
cooking. 


Here is an Easter Recipe 
for Spring Appetites 
EGGS COCOTTE 


8 medium sized sardines 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 tablespoonful minced 
parsley 
easpoonful salt 
easpoonful pepper 
‘up Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk 
14 cup water 
Eggs 
Lemon juice 


Skin and bone the sar- 
dines and break into 
small pieces. Melt the 
butter in a saucepan 
and add the flour, 
stirring until smooth. 
Pour in the milk di- 
luted with water, stir- 
ring constantly until 
the mixture thickens. 
oarsley, seasoning, and sardines. 
utter ramekins and partly fill 
with the mixture. Squeeze over 
each a little lemon juice and break 
an egg into each. Sprinkle with 
salt and paprika and place in the 
oven until the egg is ‘‘set’’. 
Mrs. G. W. Simons, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
a? Sd o 
Want to join the Borden Recipe 
Club? Write to Jane Ellison 
about it. Address —234 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
* Conducted by 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
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The Alaskan 


tell. After that I tried to get away from her. 
But she caught me just as I was sneakin’ 
aboard a down-river boat, and cool as you 
please—with her hand on my arm—she said 
she wasn’t quite ready to go yet, and would I 
please come and help her carry some stuff she 
was going to buy. Alan, it ain’t a lie what I’m 
going to tell you! She led me up the street, 
tellin’ me what a wonderful idea she had for 
surprisin’ you. Said she knew you would 
return to the range by the Fourth of July and 
we sure must have some fireworks. Said you 
was such a good American you’d be disap- 
pointed if you didn’t have ’em. So she took 
me in a store an’ bought it out. Asked the 
man what he’d take for everything in his joint 
that had powder in it. Five hundred dollars, 
that was what she paid. She pulled a silk 
something out of the front of her dress with 
a pad of hundred-dollar bills in it an inch 
thick. Then she asked me to get them fire- 
crackers ’n’ wheels ’n’ sky-rockets ’n’ balloons 
’n’ other stuff down to the boat, and she asked 
me just as if I was a sweet little boy who’d be 
tickled to death to do it!” 


IN the excitement of unburdening himself of 

a matter which he had borne in secret for 
many days, Stampede did not observe the 
effect of his words upon his companion. In- 
credulity shot into Alan’s eyes, and the humor- 
ous lines about his mouth vanished when he 
saw clearly that Stampede was not drawing 
upon his imagination. Yet what he had told 
him seemed impossible. Mary Standish had 
come aboard the Nome a fugitive. All her 
possessions she had brought with her in a 
small hand-bag, and these things she had left 
in her cabin when she leaped into the sea. How, 
then, could she logically have had such a sum 
of money at Fairbanks as Stampede described? 
Was it possible the Thlinkit Indian had also 
become her agent in transporting the money 
ashore on the night she played her desperate 
game by making the world believe she had 
died? And was this money—possibly the 
| manner in which she had secured it in Seattle 
—the cause of her flight and the clever scheme 
she had put into execution a little later? 

He had been thinking crime, and his face 
grew hot at the sin of it. It was like thinking 
it of another woman, who was dead, and whose 
|name was cut under his father’s in the old 
| cottonwood tree. 
| Stampede, having gained his wind, was 
saying: “You don’t seem interested, Alan. 
| But I’m going on, or I'll bust. I’ve got to tell 
| you what happened, and then if you want to 
| lead me out and shoot me, I won’t say a word. 
| I say, curse a firecracker anyway!” 

“Go on,” urged Alan. ‘I’m interested.” 

“T got em on the boat,”’ continued Stampede 
viciously. ‘And she with me every minute, 
smiling in that angel way of hers, and not 
letting me out of her sight a flick of her eye- 
lash, unless there was only one hole to go in 
} an’ come out at. And then she said she wanted 
to do a little shopping, which meant going into 
| every shack in town and buyin’ something, an’ 

I did the lugging. At last she bought a gun, 
| and when [ asked her what she was goin’ to do 
with it, she said, ‘Stampede, that’s for you,’ 
an’ when I went to thank her, she said: ‘No, 
I don’t mean it that way. I mean that if you 
try to run away from me again I’m going to 
fill you full of holes.’ She said that! Threat- 
ened me. Then she bought me a new outfit 
from toe to summit—boots, pants, shirt, hat 
and a necktie! And I didn’t say a word, not 
a word. She just led me in an’ bought what 
she wanted and made me put ’em on.” 

Stampede drew in a mighty breath, and a 
fourth time wasted a match on his pipe. “TI 
was getting used to it by the time we reached 
Tanana,” he half groaned. ‘Then the trouble 
begun. She hired six Indians to tote the 
luggage, and we set out over the trail for your 
place. ‘You're goin’ to have a rest, Stampede,’ 
she says to me, smiling so cool and sweet like 
you wanted to eat her alive. ‘All you’ve got 








OW would you like to cook as 
you have never cooked before, 
to taste vegetables, fruit, sauces, 
custards, puddings and cereals with 
all their deliciousness retained by a 


remarkable new cooking method? 


The “Savory” Steam Dovste Borer 
makes good cooking and food economy 
a surety, gives to every kitchen a real 
steam cooker at the price of a good 
pot and pan. 


The Savory design and the Savory 
Steam Circulation Method are the rea- 
sons for the goodness of Savory cooked 
foods and alone make possible a utility 
shared by few other culinary aids. 
Of such wide use is this new double 
boiler that it takes its place on the 
stove with the tea kettle, constantly 
ready in a hundred ways and constantly 
appreciated, morning, noon and night. 
A Savory Prize Recipe Book, with 
every Savory Steam Double Boller, 
thoroughly explains this Savory Sav- 
ing Utility. 


And for warming left-overs: How it 
transforms vegetables, roasts, fowl— 
everything—to original freshness and 
peeeciy' You'll never re-heat 
ood in any other way while you have 
a ‘“‘Savory’’ Steam Double Boiler. Your 
money back, if 30 days trial does not 
satisfy you completely. 

Ask your dealer for one. Look for its 

picture carton today. If not quickly obtain- 

able, mail $2.00 to The Republic Metalware 


Co., 304 Republic Street, Buffalo N.Y., and 
we will send you one parcel post, prepaid. 


Have you got the SAVORY Roaster you 
have wanted for solong? Of course, you 
know about them because over three million 
women are using them today, and three 
id million families are enjoying succulent, 
2 flavorsome roasts, rich inthe rare juices 5° 
well conserved by the SAVORY. 

Three million SAVORY Steam Double 


Boilers will take their places alongside of 
SAVORY Roasters. Get yours today. 


b. * 
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twe REPUBLIC METALWARE co. 


New York BUFFALO,NY.  Ciucago. 





| Rice a la 


BREE BRE EES ee 


favorite dessert with 

the children is rice 

a la creme, made with 
Cox’s Gelatine. 


It is wholesome and 
nutritious as well as ex- 
ceptionally good. This 
recipe serves six to 
seven persons. 





1 envelope Cox’s Gelatine, 1% 
cup (1 gill) cold water, 1 cup 
(% Ib.) rice, 2 cups (1 pint) 
milk, % cup (% Ib.) sugar, 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract, 1 
cup (% pint) thick cream, 
whipped; canned or stewed 
fruit. 

Mix gelatine with water. 
Wash rice in several waters, 
cook it quickly in boiling water 
eight minutes. Drain, add 
milk, cook slowly until rice 
is tender and milk absorbed. 
Stir in gelatine, add sugar and 
vanilla. Take from fire, cool 
slightly and fold in cream. 
Pour into a wet mold and set 
aside in a cool place until 
firm. Turn out and serve with 
fruit. 


Cox’s Gelatine is always 
an aid in varying your 
menus. It is rich in protein 
content and forms an im- 
portant part of the diet. 
Absolutely pure, unflavored 
and unsweetened, it can be 
used in making desserts and 
jellies of all kinds, salads, 
soups and savories. Keep a 
box always on hand. And 
send to-day for the Cox book 
of selected recipes. It is 
free. 


Cut out and save this recipe. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 


Dept. 4-A, 546 Greenwich St., New York 


Instant Powdered 


to do is show us the way and carry the bums.’ | 


‘Carry the what?’ I asks. ‘The bums,’ she 


says, an’ then she explains that a bum is a/| 


thing filled with powder which makes a terrible 
racket when it goes off. So I took the bums, 


and the next day one of the Indians sprained | 
a leg, and dropped out. He had the fire- | 


crackers, pretty near a hundred pounds, and 
we whacked up his load among us. I couldn’t 
stand up straight when we camped. We had 
crooks in our backs every inch of the way to 
the range. And would she let us cache some of 
that junk? Not on your life she wouldn’t! 
And all the time while they was puffing an’ 
panting them Indians was worshippin’ her 


with their eyes. The last day, when we camped | 


with the range almost in sight, she drew ’em 


all up in a circle about her and gave ’em each | 
a handful of money above their pay. ‘That’s | 
because I love you,’ she says, and then she | 
begins asking them funny questions. Did they | 
have wives and children? Were they ever | 


hungry? Did they ever know about any of 


thunder if them Indians didn’t talk! Never 


she asked them the funniest question of all, 
asked them if they’d heard of a man named 
John Graham. One of them had, and after- 


were sort of burning up, and she didn’t say 
That’s all, Alan, except—”’ 


heart throbbing like a drum inside him. 


in the little man’s eyes. 


the range just what she did with me between 
Chitina and here,” he said. ‘Alan, if she 
wants to say the word, why, vou ain’t boss any 


and you won’t know the place. It’s all done 


her, and the men—” He chuckled again. 
“Why, the men even go to the Sunday school 
she’s started! I went. Nawadlook sings.” 
For a moment he was silent. Then he said 
in a subdued voice, “‘Alan, you’ve been a big 
fool.” 
“T know it, Stampede.” 
| “She’s a—a flower, Alan. She’s worth more 
than all the gold in the world. And you could 


late now. I’m warnin’ you.” 


lis it too late?” 


You can’t butt in now.” 


” 


| that Mary Standish 


’ 


for my whiskers 


tion which came from ahead of them. It was 
like the explosion of a cannon a long distance 
| away. 

“One of them cussed bums,” he explained. 
“That’s why they hurried on ahead of us, 
Alan. She says this Fourth of July celebration 
is going to mean a lot for Alaska. Wonder 
what she means?” 

“T wonder,” said Alan. 


XV 


came to what Alan had named Ghost 
| Kloof, a deep and jagged scar in the face of 
the earth, running down from the foothills 
|of the mountains. It was a sinister thing, and 
in the depths lay a deeper darkness as they 
| descended a rocky path worn smooth by 
| reindeer and caribou hoofs. At the bottom, 
| a hundred feet below the plains, Alan dropped 





their people starving to death? And just why | 
did they starve? And, Alan, so help me} 


ward I saw her talking a long time with him | 
alone, and when she come back to me, her eyes | 


good-night when she went into her tent. | 
“Except what, Stampede?” said Alan, his | 


; ae | 
Stampede took his time to answer, and Alan | 
heard him chuckling and saw a flash of humor | 


“Except that she’s done with every one on | 


up in flags, waiting for you. She an’ Nawad- | 
look and Keok are running everything but the | 
deer. The kids would leave their mothers for | 


“T don’t quite understand, Stampede. Why 


“Because she likes me,” declared Stampede | 
a bit fiercely. “I’m after her myself, Alan. | 


His words were broken by a sudden detona- | 


ALF an hour more of the tundra and they 


| 





Heinz Baked Beans 


taste different. They are 
different. Different from 
the first careful selection 
of choice, hand-picked 


heard Indians tell so much. And in the end | 


beans down to the last 
step of oven baking and 
blending with Tomato 
Sauce and Pork. A per- 
fect meal. Make them 
the staple dish in your 
home eating. Just heat 


more, that’s all.. She’s been there ten days, | 


and serve. 


*HEINZ 
oven 
Baked Beans 


have married her. I know it. But it’s too} 


“Great Scott!” gasped Alan. ‘‘ You mean 
I 


“Tm not talking about Mary Standish,” | 
| said Stampede. “It’s Nawadlook. If it wasn’t | 


With PORK AND 
4 TOMATO SAUCE 
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Makes Old Cars 
Look Like New 


—and keeps new cars 
from looking old 


Fourteen years ago O-Cedar Polish 
was first introduced and today it is ac- 
knowledged to be a leader among 
furniture and floor polishes. 


The new O-Cedar Wax now being 
introduced will through the same 
merits maintain this prestige of excel- 
lence now recognized as the O-Cedar 
standard this new wax on all 
waxed surfaces. 


Eder 


Use it on your automobile. It pro- 
duces a brilliant, high lustre and creates 
a protective coating which grease and 
road stains will not penetrate. The 
action of water in w ashing cars treated 
with O-Cedar Wax does not *deaden”™ 
the finish. The dirt casily slides off 
leaving the car with a bright, shining 
appearance 


Lise 


O-Cedar Wax is quickly and easily 
applied producing an enduring lustre 
Dust and grit will wipe from the glassy 
surface without scratching the finish. 


For floors, furniture, linoleum and 
all wood finishes use O-Cedar Polish 
It restores the original beauty, and 
gives a sparkling new appearance, 
saving half the time and labor usually 
required. 


Buy O-Cedar Products. They are 
always sold on a guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. 


You can buy them at all dealers 


Channell Chemical Co. 


TORONTO LONDON 
CAPE TOWN 
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on his knees beside a little spring that he 
groped for among the stones, and as he drank 
he could hear the weird whispering and gurgling 
of water up and down the kloof, choked and 
smothered in the moss of the rock walls and 
eternally dripping from the crevices. Then 
he saw Stampede’s face in the glow of another 
match, and the little man’s eyes were staring 
into the chasm that reached for miles up into 
the mountains. 

“Alan, you’ve been up this gorge?” 

“It’s a favorite runway for the lynx and big 
brown bears that kill our fawns,”’ replied Alan. 
“T hunt alone, Stampede. The place is sup- 
posed to be haunted, you know. Ghost Kloof 
[ call it, and no Eskimo will enter it. The 
bones of dead men lie up there.” 

‘Never prospected it?”’ persisted Stampede. 

“Never.” 

Alan heard the other’s grunt of disgust. 

“You’re reindeer crazy,” he grumbled. 
“There’s gold in this canyon. Twice I’ve 
found it where there were dead men’s bones. 
They bring me good luck.” 

“But these were Eskimos. They didn’t come 

for gold.” 

| ‘I know it. The Boss settled that for me. 
When she heard what was the matter with this 
place, she made me take her into it. Nerve? 
Say, I’m telling you there wasn’t any of it left 
out of her when she was born!”’ He was silent 
for a moment, and then added: 
came to that dripping, slimy rock with the big 
yellow skull layin’ there like a poison toadstool, 
she didn’t screech and pull back, but just gave 
a little gasp and stared at it hard, and her 
fingers pinched my arm until it hurt. It was 
a devilish-looking thing, yellow as a sick orange 
and soppy with the drip of the wet moss over 
it. I wanted to blow it to pieces, and I guess 
| I would if she hadn’t put a hand on my gun. 
| An’ with a funny little smile she says: ‘Don’t 
| do it, Stampede. It makes me think of some 
| one I know—and I wouldn’t want you to shoot 
him.’ Darned funny thing to say, wasn’t it? 
| Made her think of some one she knew! Now, 
who the devil could look like a rotten skull?” 

Alan made no effort to reply, except to shrug 

They climbed up out of gloom 
jinto the light of the plain. Smoothness of 
| the tundra was gone on this side of the cre- 
vasse. Ahead of them rolled up a low hill, 





| 
| 
| 


| his shoulders. 


other until they were lost in misty distance. 
From the crest of the ridge they looked out 
into a vast sweep of tundra which ran in among 


cott Mountains in the form of a wide, semi- 
circular bay. Beyond the next swell in the 
tundra lay the range, and scarcely had they 





| reached this, when Stampede drew his big gun | 


Twice he blazed in the air. 
said a little sheepishly. 


from its holster. 
“Orders,” he 


$9? 


| “Orders, Alan! 


CARCELY were the words out of his mouth 
when a yell came to them from beyond the 
| light-mists that hovered like floating lace over 
|the tundra. It was joined by another, and 
| still another, until there was such a sound that 
|} Alan knew Tautuk and Amuk Toolik and 
| Topkok and Tatpan and all the others were 
splitting their throats in welcome, and with it 
very soon came a series of explosions that set 
| the earth athrill under their feet. 
| “Bums!” growled Stampede. ‘“She’s got 
Chink lanterns hanging up all about, too. 
| You should have seen her face, Alan, when 
| she found there was sunlight all night up here 
}on July Fourth!” 

From the range a pale streak went sizzling 
into the air, mounting until it seemed to 
pause for a moment to look down upon the 
gray world. then burst into innumerable little 
balls of puffy smoke. Stampede blazed away 
with his forty-five, and Alan felt the thrill of it 
and emptied the magazine of his gun, the 
detonations of revolver and rifle drowning the 
chorus of sound that came from the range. A 
second rocket answered them. Two columns of 
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“When we } 


1 . . . 
}and mountainward hills piled one upon an- | 


the out-guarding billows and hills of the Endi- | 





Keeps Clothing 
and Furs Safe from 
Clothes-Moths 


SIMPLE, safe and odor- 

Jess way of storing furs 

and clothes. BLiack FLac 

does not leave a nasty, strong 

smell which clings to gar- 

ments for days after they are 

wanted for wear. It has no 

odor and will not stain nor 
injure the finest fabrics. 


After brushing and airing thor- 
oughly, sprinkle the Biack FLac 
powder thickly over the garments, 
wrap them in newspapers and pack 
in tight chests. If care is used in 
following these instructions, gar- 
ments will be absolutely safe from 
moths. 


Back FLac is a pure, powerful 
vegetable powder, non-poisonous 
and harmless to human beings and 
animals, but dead/y to insects. It 
quickly and safely kills roaches, 
ants, flies, fleas, bedbugs, waterbugs, 
mosquitoes ; and lice on animals, 
birds or plants. 

Sold by drug, department, grocery 
and hardware stores in red-and- 
os yellow wrapped, sealed 

glass bottles of three 
/; \ sizes. Price 15c, 40c, 75¢ 
(except west of Denver, 
Col. ,Canadaand Foreign 
Countries), or sent direct 
by mail on receipt of 
price. Ask for BLAcK 
Fac and look for the 
black flag trademark on 
the label. 


Brack Fac, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Nation’s Insecticide 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For Comfort, 
Beauty, and 
Long Wear 


EQUOT SHEETS and 

Pillow Cases are soft 
and cool. They are long 
enough to tuck in both top 
and bottom. Of a fine, even 
weave and clear white, they 
wear long and launder easily. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been the standard 
of quality for generations. 
Ever since the first yard of 
Pequot was woven over 
seventy-five years ago, they 
have been the choice of dis- 
criminating housewives 
everywhere. 

Pequot Sheets and _ Pillow 
Cases are always to be identified 
by the well-known Pequot Shield. 
They are sold by most good 
dealers. They are attractively 
priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by the 
yard, and can always be identi- 
fied by the ticket reproduced 
below. 

Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 

















gained headway, and Alan could hear the shrill 
chorus of children’s voices mingling with the 
vocal tumult of men. All the people of his range 
were there. They had come in from the timber- 
naked plateaus and high ranges where the 
herds were feeding, and from the outlying 


shacks of the tundras to greet him. Never | 


had there been such a concentration of effort 
on the part of his people. And Mary Standish 


was behind it all! He knew he was fighting | 


against odds when he tried to keep that fact 
from choking up his heart a little. 
He had not heard what Stampede was 


saying—that he and Amuk Toolik and forty | 


kids had labored a week gathering dry moss 
and timber fuel for the big fires. There were 
three of these fires now, and the tom-toms were 
booming their hollow notes over the tundra as 
Alan quickened his steps. Over a little knoll, 


and he was looking at the buildings of the | 


range, wildly excited figures running about, 


women and children flinging moss on the fires, | 


the tom-tom beaters squatted in a half-circle 
facing the direction from which he would 
come, and fifty Chinese lanterns swinging in 
the soft breeze. 


E knew what they were expecting of him, 
for they were children, all of them. Even 
Tautuk and Amuk Toolik, his chief herdsmen, 


children. Strong and loyal and ready to die 


tened on, determined to keep his eyes from 
questing for Mary Standish in these first min- 


tom-toms ceased, and the beaters leaped to 
their feet. He was inundated. There was 
a shrill crackling of voices, laughter, children’s 
squeals, a babel of delight. He gripped hands 
with both his own—hard, thick, brown hands 
of men; little, softer, brown hands of women; 
he lifted children up in his arms, slapped 
his palm affectionately against the men’s 
shoulders, and talked, talked, talked, call- 
ing each by name without a slip of memory, 
though there were fifty around him counting 
the children. First, last, and always these were 
his people. 

The old pride swept over him, a com- 
pelling sense of power and possession. They 
loved him, crowding in about him like a great 
family, and he shook hands twice and three 
times with the same men and women, and 


| lifted the same children from the arms of de- 
| lighted mothers, and cried out greetings and 
familiarities with an abandon which a few | 
minutes ago knowledge of Mary Standish’s | 


presence would have tempered. Then, sud- 


| denly, he saw her under the Chinese lanterns 


in front of his cabin. Sokwenna, so old that he 
hobbled double and looked like a witch, stood 
beside her. In a moment Sokwenna’s head 
disappeared, and there came the booming of 
a tom-tom. As quickly as the crowd had 
gathered about him, it fell away. The beaters 
squatted themselves in their semicircle again. 


his understanding alone. 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
Mary Standish had not moved. He saw her 
laughing at him, and she was alone. She was 
not the Mary Standish he had known aboard 
ship. Fear, the quiet pallor of her face, and 


| the strain and repressiveness which had seemed 
| to be a part of her were gone. She was aflame 


with life, yet it was not with voice or action 


| that she revealed herself. It was in her eyes, the 
| flush of her cheeks and lips, the poise of her 
| slim body as she waited for him. A thought 


flashed upon him that for a space she had for 





gotten herself and the shadow which had 
driven her to leap into the sea. 


to her, and her voice trembled a little. “I 


“Tt is splendid!” she said when he came up | 
i 





flame leaped up from the earth as huge fires ] 


were children. Nawadlook and Keok were | 


for him in any fight or stress, they were still | 
children. He gave Stampede his rifle and has- | 


utes of his return. He sounded the tundra call, | 
and men, women, and little children came | 
running to meet him. The drumming of the | 


Fireworks began to go off. Dancers assembled. | 
From the open door of his cabin came the | 
| sound of a phonograph. It was aimed di- | 
rectly at him, the one thing intended for | 
It was playing | 
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| . 
| cabin. 


| she said. 
dance with you to the music of the tom-toms.” 


| which set his heart beating faster. 
| been afraid aboard the ship, but she was not | 
| afraid of tomorrow. 





The Alaskan 


didn’t guess how badly they wanted you back. 
It must be a great happiness to have people 
think of you like that.” 

“And I thank you for your part,” he replied: 
“‘Stampede has told me. It was quite a bit of 
trouble, wasn’t it, with nothing more than the 
hope of Americanizing a pagan to inspire you?” 
He nodded at the half-dozen flags over his 
“They’re rather pretty.” 

“Tt was no trouble. And I hope you don’t 
mind. It has been great fun.” 

He tried to look casually out upon his people 
as he answered her. It seemed to him there | 
was only one thing to say, and that it was a | 
duty to speak what was in his mind calmly and 
without emotion. 

“Ves, Ido mind,” he said. ‘I mind so much 
that I wouldn’t trade what has happened for 
all the gold in these mountains. I’m sorry 
because of what happened back in the cotton- 
woods, but I wouldn’t trade that, either. I’m 
glad you’re alive. I’m glad you’re here. But 
something is missing. You know what it is. 
You must tell me about yourself. It is the 
only fair thing for you to do now.” 

She touched his arm with her hand. “Let 
us wait for tomorrow. Please—let us wait.” 

“And then—tomorrow—” 

“Tt is your right to question me and send me 
back if I am not welcome. But not tonight. 
All this is too fine—just you—and your people 
—and their happiness.” He bent his head to 
catch her words, almost drowned by the hissing 
of a sky-rocket and the popping of fire- 
crackers. She nodded toward buildings beyond 
his cabin. 
They have given me a home.” 





And then 


swiftly she added, “I don’t think you love your 


people more than I do, Alan Holt!” 

Nawadlook was approaching, and with a 
lingering touch of her fingers on his arm she 
drew away from him. His face did not show 
his disappointment, nor did he make a move- 
ment to keep her with him. 

‘Your people are expecting things of you,” 
“A little later, if you ask me, I may 


E watched her as she went away with 
Nawadlook. She looked back at him and | 
smiled, and there was something in her face | 
She had | 


Thought of it and the 
questions he would ask did not frighten her, | 


| and a happiness which he had persistently held | 


“T am with Keok and Nawadlook. | 





away from himself triumphed in a sudden, 
submerging flood. It was as if something in 
her eyes and voice had promised him that the | 


dreams he had dreamed through weeks of 

torture and living death were coming true, and | 
| that possibly in her ride over the tundra that 
| night she had come a little nearer to the truth | 
| of what those weeks had meant to him. Surely | 
| he would never quite be able to tell her. 
| what she said to him tomorrow would, in the | 
| end, make little difference. 


And 


She was alive, and 
he could not let her go away from him again. | 

He joined the tom-tom beaters and the | 
dancers. It rather amazed him to discover 
himself doing things which he had never done | 
before. His nature was an aloof one, observing | 
and sympathetic, but always more or less 
detached. At his people’s dances it was his | 
habit to stand on the side-line, smiling and | 
nodding encouragement, but never taking a | 
part. His habit of reserve fell from him now, | 
and he seemed possessed of a new sense of 
freedom and a new desire to give physical 
expression to something within him. Stampede 
was dancing. He was kicking his feet and 
bowling with the men, while the women dancers 
went through the muscular movements of 
arms and bodies. A chorus of voices invited 
Alan. They had always invited him. And 
tonight he accepted, and took his place be- 
tween Stampede and Amuk Toolik, and the 
tom-tom beaters almost burst their instru- 
ments in their excitement. Not until he 
dropped out, half breathless, did he see Mary | 
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Standish and Keok in the outer circle. Keok 
was frankly amazed. Mary Standish’s eyes 
were shining, and she clapped her hands when 
she saw that he had observed her. He tried 
to laugh, and waved his hand, but he felt too 
foolish to go to her. And then the balloon 
went up, a big six-foot balloon which with all 
its fire made only a pale glow in the sky, and 
after another hour of hand-shaking, shoulder- 
clapping, and asking of questions about health 
and domestic matter, Alan went to his cabin. 

He looked about the one big room that was 
his living-room, and it never had seemed 
quite so comforting as now. At first he thought 
it was as he had left it, for there was his desk 
where it should be, the big table in the middle 
of the room, the same pictures on the walls, 
his gun-rack filled with polished weapons, his 
pipes, the rugs on the floor—and then, one at 
a time, he began to observe things that were 
different. In place of dark shades there were 
soft curtains at his windows, and new covers 
on his table and the home-made couch in the 
corner. On his desk were two pictures in 
copper-colored frames, one of George Wash- 
ington and the other of Abraham Lincoln, and 
behind them, crisscrossed against the wall, just 
over the top of the desk, were four tiny Amer- 
ican flags. They recalled Alan’s mind to the 
evening aboard the Nome when Mary Standish 


had challenged his assertion that he was an | 


Alaskan and not an American. Only she would 
have thought of those two pictures and the 
little flags. There were flowers in his room, 
and she had placed them there. She must have 
picked fresh flowers each day and kept them 
waiting the hour of his coming, and she had 
thought of him in Tanana, where she had 
purchased the cloth for the curtains and the 
covers. 

In the living-room he sat down and lighted 
his pipe, observing that Keok’s phonograph, 
which had been there earlier in the evening, 
was gone. Outside the noise of the celebration 
died away, and the growing stillness drew him 
to the window from which he could see the 
cabin where lived Keok and Nawadlook with 
their foster-father, the old and_ shriveled 
Sokwenna. It was there Mary Standish had 
said she was staying. For a long time Alan 
watched it while the final sounds of the night 
drifted away into utter silence. 


T WAS a knock at his door that turned him 

about at last, and in answer to his invitation 
Stampede came in. He nodded and sat down. 
Shiftingly his eyes traveled about the room. 

“Been a fine night, Alan. Everybody glad 
to see you.” 

“They seemed to be. I’m happy to be home 
again.” 

“Mary Standish did a lot. She fixed up this 
room.” 


“T guessed as much,” replied Alan. “Of | 


course Keok and Nawadlook helped her.” 


“Not very much. She did it. Made the | 


curtains. Put them pictures and flags there. 
Picked the flowers. Been nice an’ thoughtful, 
hasn’t she?” 

“And somewhat unusual,” added Alan. 

“And she is pretty.” 

“Most decidedly so.” 

There was a puzzling look in Stampede’s 
eyes. He twisted nervously in his chair and 
waited for words. Alan sat down opposite 
him. 

“What’s on your mind, Stampede?” 

“Hell, mostly,” shot back Stampede with 
sudden desperation. ‘‘I’ve come loaded down 
with a dirty job, and I’ve kept it back this long 
because I didn’t want to spoil your fun tonight. 
I guess a man ought to keep to himself what 
he knows about a woman, but I’m thinking 
this is a little different. I hate todo it. I’d 
rather take the chance of a snake-bite. But 
you’d shoot me if you knew I was keeping it 
to myself.” 

“Keeping what to yourself?” 

“The truth, Alan. It’s up to me to tell you 
what I know about this young woman who 
calls herself Mary Standish.” 

(To be continued) 
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Advising Eve 
(Continued from page 51), 


She considered him a martyr who discovers 
too late his fatal errorin marrying the wrong 
woman, but who is too much of a gentleman to 
desert his wife and child. There was nothing, 


| apparently, that could pierce her armor of 


complacency. 

Whether it was because I was so sure of 
Anthony’s dislike for her, or because I had a 
very reat admiration for the side of her one 
occasionally caught sight of, it seemed that I 
liked her better than the rest of the girls did. 
They invited her to their parties—mostly be- 
cause they were afraid not to. Dropping her 
might indicate that they took some stock in her 
boasts about their husbands. And, besides, 
Eve had an uncomfortable way of saying cut- 
ting things with the usual grain of truth in 
them. But there was an unmistakable “on 
guard” atmosphere whenever she was around. 


HE began dropping in in the mornings to see 
me give the baby his bath. She loved to 
play with him and dress him—and I was only 
too glad to have her. She really loved children, 
and they adored her. She always replied, 
when any one commented on her popularity 
with the youngsters, “Well, they take after 
their Daddies,” but there was none of that 
spirit in her talk with me. When she snatched 
a kiddie up in the street and kissed him, she 
was always accused of trying to look pic- 
turesquely madonna-like, but here there was no 
audience to impress. She was just being her- 
self. There was a sort of hungry look in her eyes 
that told more than you felt you had a right 
to know, as if you were presuming tolook behind 
the mask she was at such pains to assume. 
Eve never said anything to explain that 
expression until one spring morning when the 
baby was about a year old. He was sitting up 
in his bathtub, splashing and crowing and 
throwing his celluloid toys out on the floor, 
gurgling with delight to see her scrambling 
around on her knees to pick them up. I 
noticed she stayed down there, poking around 
behind the radiator, for a long while, and when 
I went over to help her, I saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. Tears being one of the few 
luxuries Eve denied herself, this was a situation 
I had not counted upon. While I was wonder- 


ing whether to ignore them or to sympathize, | 
" 1 


the storm broke. 

All the bottled-up emotion of the years of 
disappointment poured out unrestrained, once 
the surrender had been made. Gone was the 
pride that had kept her head up and her eyes 
flashing as she had lost one suitor after another 
—and the time had come when she was asking 
some one, in all humility, why? And just at 
that moment the postman brought a letter 
from Anthony’s brother, Ned, who had been in 
South America for two years, saying he was 
coming home and wanted to come out and see 
the baby. Perhaps, if it hadn’t been for that, 
I shouldn’t have had the courage to tell Eve 
some of the bitter truths I did. But here was 
Ned, an attractive young bachelor, all ready 
to fall for the matrimonial idea—just the 
chance for her, and I determined not to let her 
spoil it. 

“Do you really want me to tell you?” I 
asked, and she looked up in surprise. I don’t 
believe she really expected it. 

“Of course I do,” she said, scrambling to her 
feet and flopping down on my chaise longue. 
I can see her yet as she lay back lazily puffing 
away at a cigarette, sniffling a little and dab- 
bing at her swollen eyes. “It isn’t as if I were 
as homely as Jane Duffield, or had never had 
any beaus like Dude Parker, or were as fat as 
Marian Hoffman—yet they’ ve all got husbands 
while here I sit. It isn’t so much that I want 
a husband, as it is that I hate being without 
one. Having looked ’em all over, I’ve decided 
that between the unhappy wives and the un- 
happy old maids, the wives have the advantage. 
It may have been a rotten deal, but at least 
they were in on it.” 
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And so I took the plunge into the match- 
making ranks. 

“Now, look here, Eve,” I began, “you’ve 
asked me why, and I’m going to tell you. If 
you really mean you’re anxious to slip on the 
platinum band, I think with your face and 
brains we ought to be able to turn the trick. 
With Ned on the way home, this is as good a 
time to begin as any. Are you willing to listen 
to a few plain truths?” 

“In a good cause—yes.” She drew a deep 
breath. “Wait ’till I light another cigarette, 
and then do your worst.” 

And I did. When I got through with Eve, 
she had to pin a white carnation in her button- 
hole to recognize herself. But she was game. 
I saw her stiffen at first, then blink back a few 
half-angry tears, but finally she softened and 
even asked a few questions that netted her an 
extra stab or two. 

“Tf I were you I’d forget for a minute that I 
was more attractive than Jane, and thinner 
than Marian, and had more beaus than Dude,” 
was my opening chorus, “and remember that 
Jane has the disposition of an angel, and 
Marian is the most efficient housekeeper in our 
crowd, and that Dude’s husband has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was the first 
man who ever made love to his wife. It’s a 
thrill these days, you know, for a man to kiss 
a girl and find she’s not an expert. It’s so 
rare. Don’t tell a man how many others 
you’ve turned down. He doesn’t want to hear 
about them. If you’re attractive enough to suit 
him, he knows there must have been others.” 

I was warming up to my subject. My re- 
marks savored suspiciously of the “Maxims of 
a Modern Woman” from the Woman’s Page 
of our evening paper—but at any rate Eve was 
listening. That was something. 

“And, for heaven’s sake, leave the married 
men alone,” was next on the list. “If I hear 
you talking about any stockings that Jack has 
‘given’ you, or luncheons that Harry has 
‘insisted’ on your taking with him, or if you 
dare to wear that coat Bobby brought you, I 
wash my hands of the whole affair. Then 
there’s smoking. I know Ned wouldn’t ap- 
prove of that. He’s been down in South | 
America where they’re terribly conservative.” 


“Oh, Anne!” she wailed! y Pee 
“No more quet | Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 


I stopped her with a look. 
corners with misunderstood husbands, no more 1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


bridge for money unless you can afford to lose, 

no risqué stories—” . 
“Ts that all?” Eve sounded a bit rebellious, 

as I paused for breath. “Just hold up the 

bombardment for a minute. The shells were 

falling so thick and fast I’m afraid I didn’t 

Let me go back and pick up the 
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N THE whole she took it very well. You 
PEARL NECKLACES 


couldn’t expect her to lick the reformer’s 
Oriental Pearls selected by the experts of 
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demanded by the Leaders of Society 
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THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


mailed upon request 


hand, but at least she did not bite it. We both 
laughed a little consciously as she was leaving, 
but I didn’t apologize, and she didn’t thank me 
for my advice. I counted on her taking it, Shit: Gatatittbenn thas inane atiearde 
however, for that night, when we cabled Ned, 4 : hae 
I squandered dollars on adding: a ee ee ene 

qua g 
PE pe Rss be gay = or any girls. DIAMOND RINGS 
We’re all hopelessly settled.” 

It was i days before I saw Eve again. I DIAMOND BAR PINS 
suspected she was having a sort of tussle with 
oul so I didn’t even call her up. The DIAMOND BRACELETS 
afternoon of the third day she ran in just as 1} Quality considered, extremely moderately priced 
was putting the baby to bed. There was no | a a ae 
apparent transformation, but when she left, a} WEDDING INVITATIONS... ANNOUNCEMENTS 
half-hour later, I suddenly remembered that | 
she hadn’t talked about herself at all. - 

The next day she chatted through an after- 
noon of bridge without referring to any one’s 
husband, and she didn’t smoke a cigarette 
during the whole three hours. I wondered if 
any one noticed the change. Two nights later, 
however, when Jane and Hugh Duifield had a 
crowd of us over for bridge, things began to 
happen. I got there early and found Jane try- ilustrating and pricing the Newest 
ing to smooth Hugh’s ruffled feathers. She Productions and Importations 
had waited until the last minute to tell him of this Establishment 
that she had invited Eve. 
“Tl be hanged if Pll play,” he was saying 
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Kanak aoe 


The most fastidious housewives—with ice 
boxes scrupulously clean, have always had 
difficulty keeping a food of strong odor 
from spoiling, tainting or “tasting” another. 

For them “Kanak” has been developed. 
For “Kanak” is the chemical sponge—ab- 
sorbing food gases and all moisture as 
quickly and easily as an ordinary sponge 
absorbs water. Based on the principle of 
the war time gas mask, “Kanak” is at 
once simple and effective. 

Just put “Kanak” on 
your ice box or refrigerator. That’s all. 
Heap the box full of all foods. “Kanak” 
will gobble up all odors and gases,—keep- 
ing foods sweet and untainted. 

“Kanak” is highly nickeled. It cannot 
rust—nothing to spill, only 4,2 inches high. 
No care or attention. Put it in your ice 
box and forget it. 

Buy “Kanak” today. Sold by leading 
stores most everywhere, but if your store 
does not sell it pin a dollar to the coupon 
and mail to us. We guarantee to return 
your money if you are not satisfied. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping. 

AGENTS WANTED! A few state 
rights and other territories are still open 
to good Sales Organizations. 


KANAK COMPANY, 
780 Sixth Avenue 
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AStove. Sin Dime 


AMAZING! The many uses 
of this little stove. Use it for 
cooking, light ironing, heat- 
ing water quickly, warming 
baby’s milk, in emergencies, 
in the sick room. Hundreds 
of other uses. Always ready 
to give you heat in a 

m- mt. Be sure to get 
this 


x Sterno 
Canned Heat Folding 
Stove 


Sendad and 10ctoSternoCorp., 9 E. 37th 
St., N. Y. C., Dept. K for sample stove. 
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LEARN Fascinating, profitable business! 


Expert instructions given at Institute or by 
CANDY Cogggupondence. Write for Booklet H. yd 
he Candy Institute, Elinor G. 


MAKIN Bead (formerly with Page 4, — 


Shaw); 
60 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Advising Eve 


when I came in, and in spite of Jane’s distress 
signals he kept right on, “if you enjoy listening 
to stories of how mad I was about her the two 
times I took her out, you can, but you can 
count me out. Maybe you’ll enjoy paying her 
bridge debts. And I suppose you just can’t 
wait to see Bobby when she breezes in with 
that confounded kimono on. Well, I’ll tell 
you one thing right now, I will ot drive her 
home.” 

“Tt isn’t a kimono, Hugh. I’ve told you a 
hundred times it’s a mandarin coat—and 
Jimmie Nelson’s bringing her, so he’ll probably 
take her home,” said Jane sweetly, living up to 
all I had claimed for her disposition. ‘If they 
have a fight before the evening is over—” 

“Why, we’d be glad to take her home,” I 
interrupted, and was rewarded by a grateful 
look from Jane. 

The one I got from — was not quite 
so grateful. 

Hugh was on his way down-stairs with a 
card table under each arm when Eve came in 
the front door. He dropped them both in 
mock surprise when he saw that she was wear- 
ing her evening wrap, and rushed up to her. 

“Didn’t Jane tell you that Bobby and Co- 
rinne were coming tonight?” and then added in 
a loud whisper, “Better not kiss me, because 
Jane’s mad at me already.’ 

“All right, old dear,” answered Eve, handing 
him her cloak, “and if that remark about Bobby 
has anything to do with the mandarin coat, 
you may be interested to know that I cut it up 
and had it made into a lamp-shade and some 
table mats. I got tired of looking at it asa 
coat—and I guess everybody else did, too. 
Who’s coming to the party?” 

“Don’t ask me; ask Jane,” said Hugh, as he 
rescued the abandoned tables and started to 
set them up. “I can’t even count after the 
I feel as if I’d 
lost an old friend. Oh, yes, there must be 
more than twelve coming. I remember Jane’s 
telling me that there weren’t enough salad 
forks to go round.” 

“Well, put me at a table where they aren’t 
going to play for money. Right now I haven’t 
any to lose.” 

Hugh looked up suspiciously. “Feeling 
sick, Eve?” and then as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, “Been eating too much rich food 
at luncheon lately?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied, “to tell the truth 
no one has urged me, and I didn’t dare try the 
old trick on Harry a second time—he wriggled 
so manfully the first time that it would be 
sheer cruelty to animals to hold him up again.” 

And this time Hugh didn’t even try to.con- 
ceal the look of wonder that swept over his face. 


F THE girls hadn’t noticed the change, it 

didn’t take long for the men to find it out. 
One whole evening of Eve in a quietly charming 
mood was not to be passed over lightly. A 
new grace and dignity of manner were hers, 
and she had dressed the part in a medieval 
gown of black velvet with exquisite bits of rare 
old lace at the throat and wrists. I couldn’t 
pick a flaw—unless it was the occasional broad 
winks which she gave me. 

“Has Jimmie his car, or can we drop you on 
our way home?” T heard Anthony say to Eve, 
as we started to leave. Ordinarily he balked 
at taking her anywhere. She thanked him 
graciously—but Jimmie had his car. Ina way 
[ wasn’t unprepared for Anthony’s observa- 
tions on the way home. 

“Whose chastening influence is at work on 
Eve?” he asked. “She was altogether lovely 
tonight—positively beautiful, too. It’s so sel 
dom one sees her face in repose. I think if she 
were like this, Ned might fall for her. Why 
don’t you drop her a hint?” 

Of course, F finally persuaded him that it was 
far better not to interfere, but to let Ned see 
for himself exactly what sort of girl she was. 
However, as soon as I heard Anthony splashing 
around in the shower, I went to the down-stairs 
extension and called Eve to tell her what a 
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Just add water to Jiffykake 
and bake. And you have 
a perfect cake—light, deli- 
cious, inviting, satisfying, 


form. It is made in our pure- 

food kitchens of the ingredients 
that you use in your home in mak- 
ing a cake, Absolutely pure and 
healthful. A 


Jism te is is cake in flour 


PRODUCT 


Can you imagine a more conven‘ent 
article of food to havein your home? 
And you can buy it, right at your 
door, from our authorized exclusive 
Zanol distr.butors. Not sold in 
stores. 


The Zanol representative is special- 
ly trained to make your household 
shopping easier. There is a repre- 
sentative in your locality. When 
he calls take the time to hear the 
Zanol story. 





We have a few good openings for am- 
bitious men and women; Write us re- 
garding your territory. Address Dept.2. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
Zanol Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Not to know 
Mueller’s, is not 
to know how 
really good to 
eat a spaghetti 
can be! 


Eat Mueller Foods 

several times 4 

week, every week 
in the year. 


ESTABUSHED 1867 


C.F.MUELLER CO, 


JERSEY CITY, N. v. 
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TEA-RROOM 
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TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, $3 Ww. ‘ 2nd 





100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail 
less recipes 15¢. 50 Sandwich recipes 15¢. All three 306 
B.L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.¥ 











~~ food and money 


Keep all food, lunches, leftovers— 
moist, fresh and sweet in Hamersley s Heavy 
Waxed Paper—and there “Il be less to throw out. 


If your dealer cannot supply you—send his 
name and 50 cents, check, money order or 
stamps for full size roll—75 cents outside U. S. 


aad long 12 inches wide 


THE HAMERSLEY Roy 
HEAVY WAXED PAPER 


“with a cutter in the box’’ 








that won’t cut your fingers 


THE HAMERSLEY MFG. CO. 
25 Park Place, New York 


Inventors of Waxed Papers in 1877 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Waxed Papers 





The. Hamersley Roll at Grocers, Druggists, 


Qs ouse Furnishing, Stationety 


Dealers, Department 
Stores 


| (Slightly 
higher in 
far west) 








success she had been. She couldn’t talk long, 
she said, as Jimmie was still there. 

“T just can’t seem to shove him off home,” 
she said, then stopped a moment. “No, that 
won’t do. It’s a fearful struggle—but here’s 
the truth. Jimmie ran out of gasoline, and 
he’s champing at the bit to get home, but he 
has to wait until they bring him some from the 
garage. Good night, old dear, I’m going to 
bed with that righteous feeling tonight if I ever 
did in my life. I never spent such a spotless 
day,” and she rang off. 

I liked her better right then than I ever had. 
The last thing Anthony said to me was: “You 
should have seen Bobby when Hugh told him 


Eve had done away with the mandarin coat. | 
completely | 


Have you noticed that she’s 
changed?” 
And I said 


complacently. 


“Um-hm-mm”  sleepily but 


T was Ned’s first night with us. 


Eve over for dinner. [Eve was, by this time, 
well practiced in her new réle, and she had 
promised to wear the black velvet dress. Meet- 
ing Ned again only strengthened my conviction 
that he was just the man for her. He was good 
looking in a breezy, out-of-door fashion, had 
plenty of money, was clever enough to appreci- 
ate her without being clever enough to see 
through her—and if he married her, he would 
take her into an entirely new atmosphere, where 
she would be unhampered by the various 
reminders of her old self. It seemed an ideal 
arrangement. I hummed a little tune as I 
finished arranging the table, and looked up to 
find Ned smiling at me from the doorway. 

“You look charming tonight, Anne, 
said. ‘“‘Anthony’s a lucky devil. Well, he 
always was the favorite of the gods. 
ber, when we were kids, he was the one who 


had the mumps and measles and could stay | 


home from school.” 


“So I’m in the pigeon-hole with the mumps | 
Do you consider me | 


and measles, am I? 
contagious or infectious?” 


I had asked 
Jane and Hugh and the Bobby Browns and | 


” hel 


I remem- | 








Outside Icing 


—a feature that 


will win you! 


| It is one of the out- 
F occliie features of the 
Herrick — the chosen 
refrigerator in homes 
of the better sort. 


Herrick Outside Icing insures 
botherless icing in summer and 
enables iceless refrigeration in 
cool weather. 


Other Herrick superiorities include 
dry air circulation which keeps in- 
terior dry, clean and co/d; five-point 
mineral wool insulation which 
saves ice; removable drainage sys- 
tem which insures perfect cleanliness. 














Sharpens Knives and Scissors 
in a Jiffy 


No need to put up with dull 
knives and scissors. Just a 
I) stroke or two of the Premier 
Sharpener on any _ knife or 
scissor blade and you have 
a keen-cutting edge in- 
i stantly. Does away 
( > yi with hlstashioned 
— ~ ~ me % whetstone. Sharpens | 
0 $00 
H asahetping Insti- by means of car- 
tute. Over a million in bonized discs, 
hardened by 


“Well, seeing you and Anthony so happy has 
done a lot to counteract the effect of reading 
divorce statistics, I'll tell you that. See here, | 
Anne, I’ve brought one of those big combs and |} 
a Spanish shawl for you,” and off he ran to get | 
them as Anthony came in to dress for dinner. 

When he returned, nothing would do but 
| that I should wear them both, and the guests 
arrived to find me decked out for a fancy dress 
ball. Eve was positively demure, and I tried 
to be very gay so that she would shine by 


Water cooler attachment if specified. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“Getting the Most from Your Refrigerator” is 
a valuable manual on the arrangement of food 
in a refrigerator to secure best results. Also 
describes specific advantages of the Herrick. 
Just send a postcard for your copy. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
104 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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earl, Clube and church societies process. | suggested that we show them the tango I 
ee quickly by selling didn’t protest at all. I looked across the table 
nape at Eve as I got up, thinking how like a dainty 
PREMIER MANUFACTURING CO. cP gph ig ait Ks GERATORS” 
806M East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan | °!4: colonial portrait she seemed. ; THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRI 
——— When I spoke about it to Ned, he said, 
Wi “Which one is Eve? The one with the slick 
Mosiarfieh hair?” 
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ye But things went better later in the evening. 
in the year. The Browns had to leave early, and Eve said 
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Leaves Lamp wale 
Ordinary Shade older; Screws Into Fiush Receptactes 
Héring With Door—INSIST O 


At dealers or by mail 


AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
St. Louis Mo. 


aeroved Perfection Dish Dryer 


she couldn’t afford to play, so the rest of us 
tried cutting in. She had brought some sewing 
anyway, she said, and I had all I could do to 
keep Anthony from shouting at this newest 
development of Eve’s natural resources. She 
used to boast that she couldn’t even sew a 
button on. When Jane was cut out, the two 
girls wandered over into the library, and we 
heard Eve singing softly. It was a short 


A beautiful, gleaming, 
spotless, white enamel 


top for your kitchen table— 
the TEPCO Enameled Top. 


£495 


[ cieveisn 


ares ake : , y a pag then we called Jane back and cut [Cieveiana Labor saving, sanitary, 
ce m hot water poured over dishesin rack dries 1 . m . 
: . : ooth as porcelain. A damp 
. OF AMERICA and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts “Eve’s certainly changed her bait,”’ Anthony : : 
J. for years. Saves time and labor. Large r S : - cloth keeps it clean. 
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St., New York 


100 Meats 
three 306 
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size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
je Postage paid. See dealers 

. or ask for folder. 
4. THE PERFECTION 
= DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept.‘‘A”’, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


he practical forty-lesson course in the writing_and mar- 
keting of the Short- Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept.67 


Springfield, Mass. 


remarked as Ned disappeared in the direction 
of the singing. “She usually spends the first 
evening she meets a man in making love to all 
the other men in the party. I don’t know 
what’s happened to her lately.” 

The music stopped abruptly a bit later, but 
Eve and Ned did not appear until we were 
squaring the accounts for the evening. I 
looked up at her and encountered the blandest, 
blankest expression possible for a humar 
countenance to achieve. Later, as she was 


Send your table top size, with 

$4.95—we will ship direct to you, 

carriage collect. (State whether 

you want it by freight or express.) 

Fitsover Iflarger top than 28x43 or 26x47 

the oldtop js required write for special price. 
THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 

Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. Sk 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers 


In using advertisements see page 6 203 





Advising Eve 


MIDDLETOW N slipping into her coat, she whispered to 
me: 
SILVERW/ RE “He offered me the loveliest tortoise shell 


cigarette-holder you ever saw, and I had to tell 
him I didn’t smoke. If you don’t get it and 
give it to me I won’t invite you to the wedding.” 

When I tried to find out from Ned what he 
thought of Eve, he was maddeningly non- 
committal. The best I could make of it was 
that there wasn’t anybody else he liked better. 
In the round of dinner and supper parties that 
were given, Eve was always the obvious girl for 
him, and he reciprocated with the approved 
number of luncheons and matinees. Eve was 
radiant. I had never seen her so lovely, and 
as the days went on, she grew even more 
beautiful and somehow softened by the inner 
glow that radiated from her eyes. She had 
fallen in love. ‘That was plain to be seen—but 
had Ned? I couldn’t tell. I never mentioned 
the subject to either of them, but I was doing a 
lot of thinking. 
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HREE weeks went by. Ned had only ex- 

pected to stay a month, and I began to won- 
der if we could manage to get things ready in 
time if they should decide on a last-minute wed- 
ding. Ned was still a sphinx, but you couldn’t 
mistake Eve’s manner. It was not that of a 
girl who’s hoping, but one who’s sure. Noone 
could look as she did who hadn’t at least been 
to the jeweler’s to look at wedding rings. Ned | } 
was just a little queer about it, I told myself, but 
Anthony swore there wasn’t anything to it. | py 
IIe was sure Ned would have told him if he had | # 
had the slightest idea of marrying. 

Two more days passed. Ive and Ned and | ; 
Anthony and I had had a quiet evening at | 
| bridge and I was folding up the card table and 
putting the cards away. Anthony, of course, 
had gone right on upstairs, and I decided to wait 
and talk to Ned. Then, too, I thought I could 
get some idea of how things stood by the length | 
of time it took him to get back. I was just 
settling down with a book when I heard him 
drive into the garage. That wasn’t so encour- 
aging. When he came in, he dropped down 
on the davenport beside me. 

“T wouldn’t give even a penny for your 
thoughts, Anne,” he said, “at least not when I 
can read them for nothing. You’re surprised 
that I’m back so soon. I’ve tried—honestly I 
have, Anne—and so has Eve—but it’s no go. 
We just don’t make the grade. [ve’s a peach, 
but somehow she’s not my type. I just can’t 
imagine myself married to her—and on my 
good behavior all the time. I want to marry a 
gir! who'll be a pal—some one who will smoke 
an after-dinner cigarette or take a_before- 
dinner cocktail with me. And you know that’s 
not Eve.” 

I was suddenly panic-stricken. “But per- 
haps she might change,” I ventured. 


c™= Lined Entré Dish 


Single or Double 


Compartment 


The beauty and utility of 
Middletown Silverware is 
shown to good advantage in 
this Vegetable Dish. Either 
the single or double compart- 
ment offered, enables one to 
serve food attractively and 
with added savoryness in the 
hot transparent ovenware. 
Middletown Silverware is 
also made in Casseroles, Pie 
Plates, Baskets, Console Sets, 
etc. The better stores every- 
where have itonsale Booklet 
on request. 
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World’s largest producers 
of Pyrex Lined fe eaesoe 


The Middletown Silver Co. 
Church Street 


Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The Silver Polish 
That Silver Plates 


25 and $1.00 per pkg. 
Send 10c for sample 
Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE CO. ! 
93 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








Mahe this Silk $ a | 
Lamp Shade for 


Instructions FREE. Materials cut and ready 
to sew; no waste. Save more than one-half 


For only the bare cost 
of the materials, you 
can make this beautiful 
Silk Floor Lamp Shade 
athome. We send com- 
. illustrated, step- 
y-step instructions, so 
simple any one can fol- 
low. Send no money. 
Simply pay postman. 


Write for pamphlet il- 
lustrating all of the 
newest shades for every 
room at money-saving 
prices with descriptions 
of materials for making 


FREE! New money 


Price includes: 24-in. wire 
frame, 4 rolls seam binding 
14 yards China Silk for 
covering, 2 yards China 
Sik for interlining and 
pinked drop. 2} yards 
8-in. fringe, 5} yards }-in. 


“Not Eve,” he broke in, “and besides, it 
wouldn’t be fair to ask it of her. She wouldn’t 
enjoy the sort of life Ilead. It means meeting 
people and being a good mixer, and Eve’s too 
shy for that. Why, she’ll hardly talk to a 
married man. Just here in your own little 
crowd with Jack and Harry and Bobby, and 
even with old Anthony, she’s scarcely at ease. 
I’d shock her to death ina month. No, we had 
it out tonight in the friendliest way possible. 
Eve didn’t see it any more than I did, but we 
were both sorry on your account. It wasn’t 
hard to see that you’d already tuned your ear 

















of your choice 
be worthy of the 
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Write for Booklet E| 
Harrison Memorials 


Harrison Granite Co., Inc. 








saving catalogue of Art gold metallic braid and four 
alrecvge hate Spots spools silk twist. Choice 
yarns, Plaiting,Covered 57 Mulberry, American 


But s, Hemstitching y " 
Potton Ay Machine. Beauty, Rose, Blue, Cham- 


made Embroidery, etc. pagne, Gold and Orchid. 


for the wedding march.” 

“So you’re going back to South America 
alone?” IT asked faintly. 

“Well, yes, that’s what I’d figured on,” he 
gave me one of those nice smiles of his, “but 
there’s a little girl down in Buenos Aires who 
isn’t bad at keeping a fellow’s mind off himself. 
I never realized how much I’d miss her. Oh, 

—___— | Anne, she’s a darling, and I’d give a heap if | growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Orlando, iat 
JEDDING 100 Regured j Announcements $11.50 | YOU two could meet.” she 
envelopes for eac i % ither sete etn mnt | en ee rong ene pees — vi See if they yd mat the mest Geile 7 ig West x, 
$5.00 aoe ioe. Wicles fos ten ae a that tune all night, but I cut him off and sent rer eaten. ake atic per pound. bee 
correct forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Garde $2.50. him to bed—and then I sat and mude New : 


° ° os Send cash or money order Mentdsir, NJ 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814-W Welnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Year’s resolutions about minding my own busi- G. A. HAWTHORNE.” 87 Watchung Ave. 
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Established 1845 


200 Fifth Avenue 
Works: Barre, Vt. 


_— ee 


BULB FREE, Wonderfalist 
will bloom in pot ip Boot 
or garden, -— ae ro fd 


75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvel 


New York 


Oppenheimer’s Shop Unique 
Washington, D. C. 
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Awnings That Last 


—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


DUBAN AWNINGS are made from canvas of an 
extra fine quality, stitched with strong thread, and 
mounted on rust-proof, galvanized iron frames of the 
highest quality. Y 
are obtainable in a wide range of sizes thet 
will fit perfectly practically any size window, door or 
come all ready to be put up. They last 
many seasons and show their high quality to the end. 
Dealers in many sections of the United States can 
supply you with DUBAN AWNINGS all ready to 
beputup. If they are not obtainable in your local- 
ity, write to us. Catalogue, a of canvas and 
ices gladly sent on request. k for the name 
DUBAN on the awning. 
DEALERS wanted in cities or towns where DUBAN 
AWNINGS are not at present being sold. 


The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
168 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


| for houses, porches 
apartments 
| and other buildings 





DECORATED FURNITURE 








Aros the purchaser the exercise of 
individual taste in finish and decoration. 
One may select colors or figured decora- 
tions to harm« nize with other surround- 
Ings or interiors, and thereby realize the 
satisfaction of having aided in their 
creation. 

Leavens Colonial and Decorated Furni- 
ture is noted for its beautiful simplicity 
of design and its adaptability. Some- 
where in the Leavens line you will find 
that set or single piece for which you 
are searching 

Send for literature on decorated and 
colonial furniture 


WILLIAM LEAVENS CO. ave. 


ANUFACTURERS 
32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 





| a five-carat diamond, and watch them laugh | 
| that off.” 


| him without a qualm. 





ness hereafter. Here was Eve all reformed 
into what Ned wasn’t looking for at all. I 
kept thinking of that expression on her face, 
too. it was going to go hard with her. 
Would it have been better if I’d told him the 
truth? Evidently Eve hadn’t done so. Per- 
haps if he could see her as she really was— 
there were stillthree days left. And so I tele- 
phoned her right then, and though it was 
nearly two o’clock, she answered in an early- 
afternoon rather than a_too-early-morning 
manner. 

“Are you still up?” I asked in surprise. 

“Yes, is that what you wanted to find out?” 

“Of course not, idiot, I was just so upset 
and—” But she interrupted me. 


| a 
} } 

j 

i 


“And you just had to tell me that Ned’s told | 3 pe 
you he doesn’t want to marry me after all,” her | § n erior rom 


voice sounded cheerful—I might have said 
hilarious, if I hadn’t known what an ordeal she | 
had just passed through. ‘Well, I could have | 
told you that some time ago and saved you | 
these few moments of beauty sleep. Your | 
precious Ned came back to these United States | 
with his mind set on a wild, wild woman who | 
smoked cigarettes and swore and everything. | 
and he found you’d picked a lily for him.” | 
She gave a little snicker. ‘The funny part of | 
it is that I like being a lily, and I’ve decided to | 
stick toit. I spent so many years trying to be | 
devilish that just being natural is like sinking | 
into a soft chair after a day’s shopping. No— | 
don’t—” } 

Her voice trailed off into a mumble, and I | 
thought I heard some one cutting in on the wire. | 

“Don’t whal?” I asked, and then a man’s 
voice sounded distinctly in my ear. 

“That ‘don’t? was for me, Anne. Eve | 
doesn’t want you to know I’m here, but I’m in | 
the mood for telling the world, and you’re | 
about as good a one to begin on as any one T | 
can think of. This is Jimmie Nelson, and 
Eve’s promised to marry me, and you can just | 
run upstairs and tell that brother-in-law of | 
yours that his sun has sef. I'll be hanged if I'll 
play second fiddle to him any longer. I’ve 
been proposing to Eve every day since that | 
party of Jane’s, and the only time I’ve been | 
able to do it was either before he came or after 
he left. But that’s over now.” 


For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods. And it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—doors—all interior trim, there is nothing 
that excels and few woods that equal 
birch. And birch is reasonably priced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look through the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest ‘‘sets” made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
it is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch book that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“T ET me talk to Eve,” I managed to wii hor Beautistil bejoodworh: 


and when she came to the phone, I be 
gan. “Well, I do think you might at least have 
given me a hint of this—” 

“Soft pedal is my watchword. old girl. You 
taught it to me yourself. However, I’m about 
to crash through with the fortissimo, for Jimmie 
is using the other wire to telephone the papers. 
Just between you and me—since he’s so far 
away he can’t hear me—it may be some satis- 
faction to you to know that the proposal dates 
from the night at Jane’s when he says he 
realized that he was seeing the real me at last. 
Love’s labor was not entirely lost after all, you 
see, and I’m only hoping this won’t make any 
difference in the amount you had counted on 
spending for my wedding present. Good night, | 
old dear. Tell the cats my engagement ring is | 


I couldn’t get upstairs quickly enough. | 
Anthony was sleeping peacefully, but I woke 


“Anthony! What do you think?” 
He rolled over and blinked a sleepy eye at me. 
“T think it’s been a blamed short night.” And 





then as he realized that the light was burning, 
and I was still wearing a dinner dress, ““Any- 
thing wrong with the baby?” 
“No—but—well, you’d never guess—wait 
till I tell you.” 
I took a long breath, but Anthony was be- 


ginning to doze off again. 


Curiosity is not one | 
“‘visten—Eve’s en- | 


| 


use Beautrttiul 











of my husband’s vices. 
gaged to Jimmie Nelson!” 

“T know. I sold him the stone. It’s a 
beauty that Ned brought with him from South 
America,” and he rolled over with a long, peace- 
ful sigh. 

Yet there are states where desertion and in- 
fidelity are the only grounds for divorce. 


In 


WAGON 


Large Bread Wide Table 
Tep — Kemovable Giass' 
Serviee Tray — Double 
Hbrawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — **Scien- 
tifieally Silent” — Rubber 

Swivel Wheels. 


day line ready. 
book, “Pleasant Pages.’’ 


LITTLE ART SHOP, 


602 F ST., WASH., D. C. 


using advertisements see page 6 


UL 
Earn Money at Home 


Coloring and selling our line of Greeting Cards and 
Folders. 1923 Birthday, Mother's Day and Every- 
Write now for FREE illustrated 
Or send $1.00 for Trial 
Box. Assortment sample cards, instruction book, 
brush, colors. Sells for.$3.00 to $4.00 when colored. 
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UM CUOMSU NN 
Danger Lurks in 
the Hidden Trap 


The hidden toilet trap, if unclean, 
is unhealthful. No brush can reach it. 
Sani-Flush does! 


Sani-Flush cleans the trap! Purifies 
it. Destroys all foul odors. 


Sani-Flush cleans the bowl. Sprin- 
kle in a little Sani-Flush. Follow direc- 
tions on the can. Flush! All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappear. 
The bowl shines. No scrubbing—no 
scouring—no harm to plumbing con- 
nections. Sani-Flush is alone in the 
work it does. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 

ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 

regular store, send 25c in coin or slamps 

for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 

price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 

Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 

Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


—_— Ss. 





No Spreadi 
_n 


No Trouble 


Just crumble up a 


? about the house. Rats and mice 
will seek it, eat it, die out- 
doors. Easy, quick, clean £ 
way. 25c¢ and 35c. All 
druggists or general stores. 
a THE Rat Biscuit 
CoMPANY 
mam Springfield, 
Ohi 





OLD RAGS—NEW RUGS 


THE WONDER RUG NEEDLE enables any woman to 

make easily and rapidly beautiful rugs, cutting into 

strips old stockings, dresses, sweaters, etc., using burlap 

for foundation. Price $1.00 with instructions. 
WONDER NEEDLE CO. 

Dept. B. 30 East 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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Concerning a Couple Who 
Loved Too Well—At First 


(Continued from page 37) 


September and in December, when the man 
kissed the woman many times and said, “(How 
even more beautiful the world will be when we 
are married!” the woman asked, 

“And when, dearest, will that be?” 

The man, at each such questioning, looked 
so downcast that the woman wished she had 
not spoken. 

“Dearest, dearest, I love you,” said the 
man, “but the Thing across the river—just at 


| present it is not doing so very well.” 


“Ah me,” said the woman and wiped away 
a tear. 

“Perhaps,” said the man, one night in March 
and in May and in July and in September and 


| in December, “‘it were better that I stay across 


the river tomorrow night and see about the 
Thing.” 

“What!” said the woman. “Can it be that 
you will not sit with me tomorrow night on 


| the shore of the blue-green lake?” 


“No, no,” said the man. “It was just a 
passing fancy. Tomorrow night at eight I 


| meet you on the shore of the blue-green lake.” 


And he kissed her long upon the lips. 


| “[S THAT young fellow planning to hang 


around here forever?” asked the father of 
the woman. 

“There, there,” said the mother. “He 
is a worthy, upright young man and is devoted 
to our daughter.” 

“When I was his age—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the mother. “You begin 
thus each time one of our daughters acquires 
a suitor. It was at his age that I first knew 
you. Therefore it is that I know that at your 
present age it is evidently impossible for a 
man to remember what he really was like 
when he was young.” 

“At least” said the father of the woman 
“T did marry you.” 

“Just so,” said the mother of the woman. 
“Pray do not act as if some one were about to 
contradict you.” 


upon treasures for her glory box—needle- 
work of fine design for the home she and the 
man were to share; needlework for her own 
person. 
At the end of one vear one glory box was 
filled. The mother of the woman got some 


| money from the father of the woman to buy | 
| her another. 


April came, 

One night the man and woman sat on the 
shore of the blue-green lake, as was their wont. 

“Dearest, dearest, I love you,” said the man 


| and kissed her long upon the lips. 


“Dearest, dearest, I love you,” said the 
woman and smoothed her hair a bit. And 


| then she said, twining a wild asphodel about 
| her finger, “Every one I know is getting 


married.” 
“So,” said the man. 
“You and I love each other more than any 


of the others who are marrying,” said the 
| woman. 


“Far more,” said the man. 

“And you and I have been betrothed longer 
than the others,” said the woman. 

“Far longer,” said the man. 

“People are beginning to say—” said the 
woman, and a tear rolled down her cheek. 

The man sighed heavily. 

The next morning came a messenger to the 


| man. 


“What tidings” asked the man. 

“With fleetest steed I bring you word,” said 
the messenger, “that three weeks ago come 
Ascension Day your uncle, the Count, breathed 
his last.” 

“Dead?” said the man. 

“Dead,” said the messenger. 
said the messenger. 


“However—” 





| putts well. 
} it. highly. . 
| obtainable conveniently we will supply the i deaen 
aU 7 e factory at $2.40 pe zen (postpaid). 
VERY day for a year the woman sewed | from the factory at 40 per dozen (postpai 

THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO., DEPT. 2104, ASHLAND, 0tid 





FAULTLESS 
e ( wi'lw 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 40 “Wearever” Water Bottle is oe 
good a water bottle as you can buy ay 
where for any price. Moulded-in-onesin 
without seams or bindings, it will not lg 
It will give the utmost in satisfaction wl 
length of service. Sold by good dealers - 
erally. If not obtainable conveniently, pip 
us and we will tell you where you can gets 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO., DEPT. 2104, ASHLAND, Oy 


ALL-RUBBER 
Work Aprons 


Faultless No. 11 Work Apr 
(see illustration) are just wh 
every woman needs in | 
housework. They are 
viceable, extra strong lon 
wearing and generous ing 
Made of all-rubber in b 
green body, with white 
ing, or gray body with gr: 
binding. Price $1.25 
Sold by good dealers gene 
ally. If not obtainabl: 
conveniently, write us a 
we will tell you where yw 
can get them. 

THE FAULTLESS RUBBER (), 
DEPT. 2104, ASHLAND, OH 


**WEAREVER”’ 


PRACTICE GOLF BALL 
Will Not Cut 


The new and improved “Wearever” Practice Golf Bd 
is truly a wonderful! ball. It lowers the high cost d 
golf—retails for 20c each. Size and weight are standart 
Iron or wood clubs will not cut it. It drives true a 
Expert golfers all over the country prix 
Sold by good dealers generally. If oot 


Is your kitchen 
planned for 
convenience or 
drudgery? 

A rearrangement here and there and 

the difference is achieved. 


bulletins issued by Good Housekeeping 
Institute will help you: 


0 Kitchens Planned for Conve- 





(] Cooking by Temperature. ......10 
[) Canning by Safe Methods.......1% 
C]) The First Kitchen Outfitted... ..15 
©) Fireless Cookery 10 


(0 Cloth-Covered Spring-Back Bind- 
er to hold above bulletins. .$1.00 


Check those you need and enclose with 
your remittance, name and address. 
Bulletins will be sent postpaid at once 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
105 West 39th Street New York City 
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‘Home-Making as a Profession 
Is a 100-pp. illus. handbook—it’s FREE. on 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for 
well-paid positions or for home-making @ ri 


Am. School of Home Economies, 870 E. 58th St., Chieag 
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veniently, wrip 
YOU can get it 


104, ASHLAND, omy 


riuleles 
RUBBER 
; Aprons 


They may cause infection at the slight- 
est break in the skin. Apply**Vaseline’’ 
Carbolated Petroleum Jelly to all cuts, 
burns, scratches and abrasions. It is 
mildly antiseptic and soothing. 

See that it is always in the medicine 
cabinet—for emergencies. ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Carbolated Jelly may be purchased at 
all drug and department stores—in tubes 
or glass bottles. 
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CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 
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Every “Vaseline” product is recommended 
everywhere because of its absolute purity 
and effectiveness. 
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Why Unsightly Clothesyards? 


The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer, with 150 feet 
line, is not only a time and labor saver, but be- 
cause it may be remover y it allows you to 
have your clothes area free pt at drying times. 
Will last a lifetime. Fe efficient means of out- 
door drying known Complete information in our 
folder C is yours upon request, 


* HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
48 Central St. Worcester, Mass. 











SOLD TO HOLD HE comach 4. 


MSCORMICK &CO., Baltimore 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15c 
for UU wer ais size. 








Enjoy I Easy Feet( =a] ect) 


Avold Broken Arches, Bad Joints, ete., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Touch, G aocegeeaas Vici, Patent Cushion, 
ailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel. 
Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 











Se $995 Wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 
——ie Putt OF TON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 
fessio ——— 


A CEDA-CHEST for $2.50 
& moth proof, dust proof chest for storing blan- 
~scad a —_ Ce eorrmasten board and 
\ paper ill astfor years 1 
folded, weight 5Ibs. Sold by pel | pina ete 
where or sent direct on receipt of price 
Wayne Paper Goods Co., Mfrs., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

























“Yes, yes, proceed,” said the man. 

“He left behind him a document,” said the 
messenger. 

“Yes, yes, proceed,” said the man. 

“Which contains instructions to wit: that 
all his worldly goods be bequeathed to you.” 

“Wine for the messenger!” called the man. 

Whereupon he hastened forth and bought 
the woman a ring. 

That night he and the woman sat on the 
shore of the blue-green lake. 

“We are to be married as soon as ever you 
| can get all in readiness.” 

“La,” said the woman, 
readiness nigh a year.” 

“So, then, the morrow,” 

“Nay,” said the woman, 
days to assemble the guests.” 

“So,” said the man. “Then the day after 
the morrow.” 

Never did they kiss each other so long upon 
the lips. 


“T have had all in 


said the man. 
“it will take two 


OU see!” said the mother of the woman 
to the father of the woman late that 
evening. Indeed, they had retired. 

“T certainly feel a draught in this room,” 
said the father of the woman, for, of course, he 
did see and preferred a turn in the horizontal 
conversation. ‘Why bother with the expense 
and labor of having windows made if they 
continually are left open?” 


N THE day after the morrow the man end 

the woman were married. 

“Yes, yes, indeed, a very fine young man,’ 
said the father of the woman to the ered 
guests. 

“My darling daughter,” said the mother of 
the woman, and wept afresh. 

Four months passed. 

“Tt is a very, very beautiful world,” 
| the man. 
| “Itisa very, very beautiful world,” said the 
woman, 

“Did we not know that the world would be 
still more beautiful once we should marry?” 
asked the man. 

“We knew the world would be still more 
beautiful once we shouid marry,” said the 
woman. 

And they kissed each other long upon the 
lips. 

ah hen you go across the river this morning 
—if alas! you must go,” said the woman, “will 
you deliver a message for me at the weavers’?”’ 

“Dearest, I do not need to go across the 
river this morning,” said the man. “I can 
stay home and love you till two of the clock.” 

“How wonderful!” said the woman. 

And she burned the pudding for lunch. 

“What is a burnt pudding,” said the man, 
‘where love is?” 

But, of course, he could eat none of it. 

“What indeed,” said the woman. 

Yet indeed it was a shame to serve burned 
pudding to a man one loved with nine-tenths 
of a heart. 

“Must you leave 
asked the woman. 

“T ought to leave at two of the clock,” said 
the man. 

A tear rolled down the woman’s cheek. 


said 





at two of the clock?” 


“Dearest, I love you,” said the man. “T 
shall not leave until three.” 

Eight months passed. 

“Tt is a very beautiful world,” said the 


man. 
“Tt is a very beautiful world,” 
woman. And the woman sighed. 
“What ails my love?” asked the man. 
“Dearest, I love you,’ ’ said the woman, “but 
every one I know has given a party.” 
“So,” said the man. 
“Every one I know has given a party, 
the woman gain. 
“So,” said the man again. 
“T suppose they must all Le wondering why 
we do not give a party,” said the woman. 
“Perhaps, and perhaps not,” said the man. 
“Well, .hen, could we not give a party?” 
asked the woman. 


said the 


” said 
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“Where There's 


Solid Comfort 


In homes where the temperature is automa- 
tically controlled by the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator, thereis realcomfortallwinterlong. 
An absolutely uniform temperature is main- 
tained. The temperature drops automatically 
to a lower level at night, raises automatically 
in the morning to the normal day level. 


« BM IEABOLE 
The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


maintains a low fire as smoothlyasa hot one. 
Burns the fuel evenly and without waste. 
Accurate and dependable in operation. 
Quickly and easily installed on any heating 
system. Halfa million in use. Write for 
booklet, ““The Convenience of Comfort’’. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Avenue So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Branches in 20 vrincinal cities - 


ake This *15* 
Ratine Dress 
, for *3= 


Rea your order today for 
this special combination 
offer, which includes every- 
thing nec to make this 
fashionable model OF fine quality 
A plain color crepe ratine, sm: 
trimmed with broad insert of 
colorful printed _ratine at side 
and onsleeves. New bateau neck 
attractively finished with gros- 
grain ribbon. A style you can 
easily make up to suit your 


























own individual requirements. 
Special combination No. BVS 
includes n of 


ecessary 
Rendoems, | fast color plain 
and —— ted ratine, 36 inches 
> singes. Ve 
snaps and 
plete for $3.98. 
$6.00 worth Ss 


materials $398 


for only 


COLORS: Black, Navy, Copenhagen 
Blue, Tan, Rose, White, Orchid, Al- 
mon in sizes 34 to 46. State 
size and color wan Material isa wal 
85e value, special at 59ca yard; wil 
give unlimited wear. 


56-INCH ALL woot TWEED 
Handsome, fine aeand bep- $ 153 69 


wool ‘Tweed in Sal 
per Gray, Tan with Wh 

nee ae to our No. 
‘Sav: per yard 


mMPORTED ST. GALL SWIss 


Genuine imported St. Gall 
Swiss, 31 in. wide, below 79¢ 
wholesale, our No.10BV2 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
taining many. ag, bereains | in 
: ine ‘blankets, table 
a linens, bed linens. * 
: Money Back Promptly If Not Delighted 
PAY ON DELIVERY. Simply Ray postman on delivery 
plus few cents pos' , or send money with order and 
we pay the postage. Free Samples on Request. 


W. W. OPPENHEIM, INC., De Dept. BV 


Established in 1895 Newark, New Jersey 
America’s Largest Dress Goods House! 





Green. 
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MR a te RS Al i el 


Stieffs Silver 


Is superior 


=_————, — 


ee ae a et et ae es 


Did you ever stop to think 
that when you purchase a 
piece of Stieff Sterling Sil- 
ver you are getting some- 
thing that will last a life 
time? 

As a matter of fact it is 
not unusual to hand Stieff 
Silver down from genera- 
tion to generation—your 
silver of to-day may well 
be your great-granddaugh- 
ter’s silver a century hence. 


The more you use Stieff 
Sterling Silver the better. 
Constant use keeps it at 
its best 


Stieff Sterling Silver com- 
bines three rare qualities — 
intrinsic value, beauty and 
utility—and remember, 
Stieff guarantees that Stieff 
patterns can always be 
matched and may 
bought a piece at a time. 


In purchasing silver, price 
in itself means nothing 
unless considered in rela- 
tion to weight and work- 
manship. 


Write for our interest- 
ing booklets, “The Art of 
the Silversmith,” “The 
Progressive Gift Plan” and 
our large Catalog contain- 
ing more than 360 illus- 
trations of Stief Master- 
pieces. 


STIEFF ROSE PATTERN 


Tea Spoons. wt. per 14 


doz. 4.35 oz. Price per 
¥% doz. $6.00. Price 
each $1.00. 

Butter Knife, wt. 1.30 07. 
each. Price each $2.50. 

Sugar Spoon, wt. 1.10 oz. 
each. Price each $2.00. 

Oyster Forks, wt. per 14 
doz. 3.70 0z. Price per 
14 doz. $6.00. Price 
each $1.00. 

Dessert Spoons, wt. per 14 
doz. 9.80 oz. Price per 
3 oe a Price 
eac -50. sdividus . 

Medium Forks, wt. per 14 ip = og 
doz. 9.5007. Price per Giioel eine ¢ inches. 
V4 doz. $15.00. Price ozn. “Price per 34 
each $2.50. doz, $9.00. "Price 

Individual Ice Cream — 

Forks, wt. per 14 doz. 
6.00 oz. Price per 1% 
doz. $9.00. Price each 
$1.50. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 


Dept. M 
Salesrooms: 17 N. Liberty Street 
Factory: 311 W. Redwood Street 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


§ MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly re- 
Droduced. Makes dressmaking a sure 

and satisfaction. As necessary for fitting 
as the sewing machine for sewing. 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By setting ‘‘each section of form’’ it 
quickly and independently adjusts Neck 
Shoulders, Gust, Waist, Hips an 
Skirt, to exactly reproduce any style, 
size or figure. 


EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form, Pay the balance of $12 
at the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 
Order an **Acme’’ Form today or 
H write for Mlusirated Catalogue with 
detailed information. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 4-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


atalog-and Easy Payment Terms 





Concerning a Couple Who 
Loved Too Well—At First 


“Dearest, I love you,” said the man, but—”’ 

“But what?” 

“But I fear me we can give no party.” 

“Why not?” asked the woman. 

“Love, it is this way: the last of my uncle, 
the Count’s, ducats are no more.” 

“How so?” asked the woman. 

“We have spent them,” said the man. 

“How amazing!” said the woman. “I do 
not understand. But no matter.” 

“Yes and no,” said the man, and coughed 
slightly. 

“There is the Thing across the river,” said 
the woman. 

“Yes, yes,” said the man, “but just at 
present the Thing across the river is not doing 
so very well.” 

“Ah me,” said the woman. “But no matter. 
We have each other and our love.” 

“We have each other and our love,” said the 
man. Yet one-third of his heart was troubled. 

“At least we can give a party,” said the 
woman. 

“Perhaps a very little party,” said the man. 

Because at best, he was thinking, the Thing 
across the river was a very little Thing. 

So the woman had but ten guests to her 
party, and every one she knew had invited at 
least twenty-five to theirs. 


A YEAR passed. 
“It is a beautiful world,” said the man. 

“Tt is a beautiful world,” said the woman. 

And then each tried to think of something 
else to say, but without success. Finally the 
man did think of something else to say. 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the man. 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the woman. 

“Why are you taking your hat? asked the 
woman. 

“Because I must go across the river,” said 
the man. 

“So,” said the woman. “But since you must 
leave me and cross the river, I should like to 
ask a few of my friends in to lunch. I have 
seen no one but you for so very long.” 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the man, “but—” 

“But what?” 

“You know we must abridge our expendi- 
tures as much as possible.” 

“Now why?” asked the woman. 

“The Thing across the river—just now it is 
not doing so very well.” 

“Every one else I know invites her friends in 
to lunch.” 

“There, there,’ said the man. “Do not 
weep, my love. I shall be home to lunch as 
usual. And we shall sit on the shore of the 
blue-green lake all afternoon.” 

“Perhaps,” said the woman, “if you did stay 
all day across the river, the Thing would— 


“Dearest, I love you too much to stay all 
day across the river,” said the man. 

“T have been wearing the same mantle for 
two years,” said the woman, “and every one I 
know—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the man, “but it is such a 
becoming mantle! You look so very beautiful 
in that mantle!” 

And he kissed her long upon the lips. 


HE next day the mother of the woman 
brought her six young ducks. That night 
the man returned home a bit late from across 
| the river. 
“Dearest, do not weep,” said the man. “TI 
| was trying to see if anything could be done 








200 popular size sheets and 100 envelopes to match, 

fine white Hammermill bond. Name and address only 

(not exceeding 4 lines) printed in blue at top in center 

of sheets and on envelope flap. Attach a dollar bill or 

your check to this ad with your name and eddress plainly written 
on separate sheet and delivery of stationery will be made 
in /0 days after receipt of order. Address Desk “C” 


about the Thing across the river.” 

“Dearest, I was not weeping,” said the 
woman. 

“So?” said the man. “And where is supper?” 

“Supper will be ready shortly,” said the 
woman. “I have been busy all afternoon 
with my ducks.” 

“So?” said the man. “I see. Evidently 
you consider ducks more important than your 
husband.” 
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«WHITE TAR 


‘TRaOt ame 


GARMENT BAGS 


"PAPER 


“I tried other bags but th 

In the Fall when I take theme 
everything will be unmussed ready ty 
put on.” 


Just brush, air and put clothes ; 
“White Tar” Bags, and blankets in 
‘White Tar’ Paper. The bags com 
in six sizes——75c to $2.10, 


“‘White Tar’? Moth Balls, Naph 
Flakes and Sprays, ‘‘White Tar” Paper 
—Tar or Cedarized—12 sheets to th 
roll, each sheet 40 x 48, for lining 
drawers, trunks, wrapping blankets, 
etc. 


“WHITE TAR,” THE STANDARD 
QUALITY FOR 21 YEARS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, sen 
price and bags will delivered, 
charges prepaid. Write for booblet, 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
56 Vesey Street, New York 


Billy's Love 
5 OLKS always wr 
; dered about Billy 
and me. Andenvied me, tw! 
Because into Me life there 
never came that tragic » 
ment when a child suddenly 
seems to grow away frombi 
mother. For I learned thes 
cret that ends forever ti 
fears that creep intoamoll 
er’s heart if she finds bt 
child untru disobec: 
ent, wilful, sel dice 
spectful, ill-tempered orje! 
ous, J first learned these 
from the Parents Association, This organization @ 
30,000 parents hasadopted a truly scientific method wii 
shows you how in your own home to co’ these 
other dangerous habits which, if not properly 
lead to serious consequences. It removes the caustic 
by punishment orscolding but by confidenceand co 
ation along lines easy for any parent instantly toapp. 
This system, put into an Mlustrated Course for 
parents, is producing remarkable results for thoumat 
of parents all over the world, It isalso endorsed a 
ing educators. It covers all ages from cradle to 18 by m7 
Don’t take the terrible risk of ever losing om Oe 
love. Parents Association will gladly send you Free > 
“Ne ethods in Child Training,’’ describing, the one 
tem and the work of the Association. If you senda letter — 
card today the Booklet will be sent you, without obligation, roy 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 654 ual, 
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She Origina 
Unshrinkable 
Hannel 


For Women’s 
Sports Clothes. 
Childrens Wear. 
Men's Shirts. 
Trousers. Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Wm. HOLLINS & Co. 1Nc.. 
45 A.EAST 17'™'ST.NEW YORK 


Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd, 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO 
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in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 


crib. “The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 


*#EOR BREAKFAST 


an pases 


FRIED EGG NOODLES 


‘POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 





“Tut, -tut,” said the woman. 
ducks are well cared for, they will grow big, 
and when they grow big, they will lay eggs, and 
if all goes well, we shall have more ducks and 
more eggs, and I can sell some of the ducks 


and some of the eggs and buy me a new fur | 
Every one I know has a—’” | 
“Yes, yes,” said the man, “but I should like | 


collar for winter. 


supper.” 

“But a moment,” said the woman. 
is really very little to cook.” 

“How so?” asked the man. 

“I suppose because the Thing across the 
river is such a very little Thing,” said the 
woman and sighed. 

“There, there,” said the man. 
our love.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the woman. 
love.” 

The next day the man brought the woman 
a new fur collar. 

“Now I can walk proudly down the road,” 
said the woman “And is then the Thing 
across the river—?” 

“No,” said the man, “just now the Thing 
across the river is not doing so very well. But 
I borrowed some money from an uncle. He 
had it to lend. However, he is a very healthy 
uncle.” 


“We have 


“We have our 


“T am ashamed,” said the woman, “to have 


you borrow money from your uncle. No one 


I know—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the man. “But when the 
woman I love wants a new fur collar, she must 
have it. 


love—and supper.” 


“Several friends I know have ducks,” said |: 


the woman. “I certainly hope no one will 


ever hear that you had to borrow money from | 


your uncle.” 
And she went out and fed her ducks. 


“()yUR daughter has a handsome, new fur | = 
collar,” said the mother of the woman. |= 
“You see—” |= 


“Hm,” said the father. 


“Our daughter’s ducks are growing very fat,” | = 


said the mother of the woman. 
“Hm,” said the father. “‘Which is more than 


“There 


It grieves me to have the woman I | = 
love tending ducks when I am desiring her | 


“But if the | 


Are You a Tea Drinker? 


You will delight in the possession of a 
Hall Teapot, both for its beauty and for 
the unusual purity of flavor of the tea 
brewed in it. Pure china, heatproof, 
guaranteed against craze or stain, 


of Secret Process Fireproof China ~ 


make tea that is as fresh and full-flavored in a pot 
that is as new and beautiful inside and out, after 
years of service, as on the first state occasion. They 
are not only proof against the decay of age—they 
are unusually sturdy in resisting the knocks of care- 


less servants. 
Booklet Free 


Gives some interesting 
information about tea- 
brewing as well as about 
Hall’s Teapots. Itis free 
for the asking. Your 
dealer ought to hav: 
Hall’s Teapots, and 
probably has. If not, 
write for the name of a 
convenient dealer who 
sells them. 


Hall China Company 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 
Dept. H, East Liverpool, Ohio 











can be said for our daughter or her husband.” | 


“Father!” said the mother of the woman. 


FOUR months passed. 


“Tt is a beautiful world,” said the man, | 


“though not so beautiful as before vou got 
your ducks.” 

“Tt is a beautiful world,” said the woman, 
“though not so beautiful as before we spent all 
your uncle’s ducats.” 

“You wound me sore when you speak thus,” 
said the man. 

“T am still very fond of you,” said the 
woman, and he kissed her. 

“Three of my friends are coming to spend 
the day,” said the woman. 

“So,” said the man. 

“That makes four for lunch,” 
woman. 

“Four?” said the man. 

“Four,” said the woman. 


said the 


“But I shall be home for lunch as usual,” | 


said the man. “Indeed, I was planning to 
stay home all day.” 

“So,” said the woman. 
the Thing across the river?” 
“Oh that,” said the man. 
Thing. I was there a good part of yesterday.” 

“Every one I know,” said the woman, “has 
a husband who must be gone all day, every 
day, every week-day.” 

“So,” said the man. 


“And what about 


“T don’t know what my friends will think | 


if—” 

‘What are we going <o 2at for lunch?” asked 
the man. 

“One of my ducks,” said the woman. 

“T dislike ducks,” said the man. 

“I’m sorry,” said the woman. 
nothing else to eat.” 

“But if it means being near you—” said the 
man. 


“Tt is such a little | 


“There is | 





Cheer Food 
With 25% Flake Bran 


Bran is a cheer food. It ends the cause 
of many a grouch. Everybody needs it, 
as everybody knows. 

Pettijohn’s makes it delightful. Here 
the bran is hidden in delicious flakes of 

wheat. This morning dainty, 
loved by all, hides 25% flake 
bran. 

Every doctor approves it 
Millions of hours of good 
cheer have been due to it. 
See how 30 days of Petti- 
john’s helps the folks about 
you. Learn how they enjoy it. 


+ Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat with Flake Bran 


In using advertisements see page 6 








May we send you 


this book? 
FREE OF CHARGE 


The ‘‘Home Book on Sanitation”’ 
(4th edition) is a forty page book 
that will help you to safeguard the 
health of your home. 


It contains hundreds of practical 
suggestions on how to use 


CREOLIN 


- PEARSON 
The Household Disinfectant 


—to guard against disease germs 
and insect vests. 


—to give “first aid” in cuts, bites, 
stings and minor wounds. 


—and in a host of other useful ways. 
May we send your copy today? 
A postcardto MERCK &CO..,45 Park Place, 


New York, will bring this valuable book 
to you. 


April 1923 Good Housekeeping 


| already?—La, au 
| doing a hard day s work!” 


Concerning a Couple Who 
Loved Too Well—At First 


“Your uncle would surely be very happy to 
have a visit from you today,” said the woman. 

“Dearest, I love you too much to stay all day 
at my uncle’s,” said the man. 

“So,” said the woman. ‘‘Would you please 
be so good as to take this out to the ducks?” 

“Ach,” said the man. “But we still have 
our love.” 


“We still have our love,” said the woman. | 


“And ducks.” 
“Ach,” said the man. 


“EFER husband is always hanging around 
the house,” said one guest on the way 
home. : 

“Did you notice how worn her brocade was?” 
said the second guest. 

“She is overworking,” said the third. 
her household cares and her ducks.” 

“My husband says her husband's Thing is in 
a bad way,” said the first guest. 

“My husband says her husband had to 
borrow money from his uncle,” said the second 
guest. 

“They seem very devoted,” said the third, 
“and the duck certainly tasted very good.” 


“All 


OUR months passed. 
“Dearest, I love you,’ said the man and 
laid aside his mantle. 
No answer. 


gazed anxiously about the cottage. 
He found a cold leg of duck in the cupboard, 
and nothing further. 


the world hungry. 

Nine of the clock came, at night. 
woman entered the cottage out of breath. 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the woman, “and 
I have had such a glorious day!” 

“Ts that so?” said the man. 


“IT went to market with my ducks. The 


market place. He is doing very well indeed, 
is my second cousin’s husband. She has a 
large new house and a new brocade and two 
new fur collars. Nor did we need to wash a 
single dish. She has servants. And important 
men come to seek her husband’s advice. How- 
ever, te was not at home today. They enter- 
tain right handsomely. Indeed, a number of 
prominent citizens came in for tea while I was 
there. 
her husband mayor. 
sister and her husband in their coach and drove 
me to their large, new home. By the time I 
| was finished admiring all the new things, it 
| was time for supper, so that I remained and ate 
| off their new silver.plates. Many interesting 
people were there. They asked me questions 
about my ducks. It seems it is quite the thing 
to raise ducks. I have many orders and must 
busy myself thereon. Several asked me what 
my husband was doing now. I said, ‘It is still 
the Thing across the river.’ 

‘So,’ they said. ‘We so rarely see him 


thing else.’ 
“ “He is home a great deal,’ I said 
“ “How beautiful!’ said most of the wives. 
“Oh, I see,’ said most of the husbands. 
“Ah me Every Saturday I am going 





| to the market with my ducks and eat lunch 


with my second cousin in her large, new house, 


| now that I have been able to purchase me a new 
| mantle. 


I wonder if you are ever going to be 
able to purchase yourself a new hat. I 


| bethink me I shall purchase one for you next 


Jearest, are you asleep 
»4e would think he had been 


market day 


| “WHEY say her ducks are the finest in the 


whole bishopric,” said one citizen. 


“Her husband’s Thing is in a very bad way,’ 


’ 


| said a second citizen. 


“Dearest, I love you,” said the man and’ 


“Ach,” said the man, and went back out into | 


mid-day meal I ate at my second cousin’s, | 
whose husband has a large shop near the | 


I gather there is some talk of electing | 
Anon came my second | 


around, we thought he must be doing some- | 


5 TI 
In that New Home of yours 


waste here— 
| then forget it“ 


Banish Garbage! Cost~ 


That's the cost of an average $ 1 75 


Kernerator Installation 

pee as modern plumbing has solved the 
|J problem of sewage disposal, the Kerner- 
| ator has answered the question of getting rid 
| of garbage and household waste. Why not, in this 
| home you've dreamed and planned, eliminate the old, 
unhealthy method of garbage and waste disposal for- 

| ever? The Kernerator is a modern, hygienic means 
| of doing away with home refuse. Write for tits. 
trated booklet 


M 3 describing 
in detail. 





Be sure your architect provides for a 
| Kernerator in your kitchen chim- 
| ney. It cannot be installed when 
building has been completed. 

Costs nothing to operate—first cost is 
the last, Simple as opening a door. 


The | 








One ot many houses built by Frederick Cooper in 
Winnetka, Ill., near Chicago. Arch’t Charles E. 
White, Chicago. 16-inch “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles used on roofin a delightful shade of blue 
with blinds to match; long 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles on side walls, with wide shingle 
exposure are stained in “Dixie White’ for true 
Colonial white effect. 


[NX WINNETKA, one is attracted to the large 
number of “CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingle 
Homes with great diversity of color treatment 
There are wonderful examples of the development 
of “CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles as a building 
material for side walls as well as roofs. The long 
24-inch shingles with 10-inch exposure on side 
walls together with 16- or 18-inch shingles in 
selected color in narrow exposure on roof, not only 
insure good architectural effect, but invariably 
give individuality not secured by the use of 








ordinary building materials 


Send 50c for Portfolio of fifty large photo- 
graphs of Homes of all sizes by prominent 
Architects. Ask about our special ‘‘CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles for Thatched Root 
effect; also the large 24-inch ‘‘CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles for the wide shingle effect 
on side walls, either in ‘‘Dixie White’’ for 
the true Colonial white effect, or shades of 
green, brown, red or gray. 


CREO-DIPT COMPARNY. Inc. 


General Offices: 1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N.Y 
Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y. and St. Paul, Minn, 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities. Leading Lumber Dealers Every- 
where Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 
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Do You "Think 
of Color 


when you think of floors? 


Do you know the airy sunlight color of waxed 
or varnished Maple? Do you know the many 
color stains which may be used with Beech or 
Birch? Will the spirit and purpose of the 
rooms in your new home be reflected by the 
floorings you choose? Will your floors har- 
monize with the color scheme of walls and 
woodwork, tapestries, drapes or furniture? 


*“Cotor Harmony IN FLoors”* 


is anew book which opens delightful decora- 
tive possibilities to you. You should read this 
book, particularly because you can floor with 
Maple, Beech or Birch for less than the cost 
of a good carpet for each room. Write us, 
and receive a copy with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1095 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


——— Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch floorings signify 
that they are made by a member of the Maple Flooring Man- 


ufacturers Association and guaranteed 
in grade and quality. Look for this ad F 
trade-mark. It is for your protection. 











Floor with Mapl 


Beech or Birch 
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A *Get Acquainted’? Offer of 
Schling’s Garden Novelties— 


okt. Schling’s New Annual Blue Anchusa. Like a spray of for- 
omen of deepest blue. Blooms on 18-inch 
WMG - + «se ee Se Hee 8 ee 
New Double Orange Glory Calendula. Pure 
glowing orange perfect in form and double to 
the very center_- 2 
New Annual Chrysanthemum Morning Star. 
Soft primrose-yellow - - - - - - - - - 
New Double Hybrid Poppy. Peautifully fringed 
as big as a Peony, willlast aweek in water- - 
New Orchid Pansies. Beautifully frilled, of giant 
size in the pretty tints peculiar toorchids - -40c 
New Apricot-coiored Pansies. Charming and 
rarest of all colors 


Pes is American uty Aster. Monstrous flowers 7 
inches across on three foot stems. Same color 
* : as the American Beauty Rose - - - - - -25¢ 
1 ‘ New Giant Piottee Zinnia. Exquisite pastel 
shades with the end of each petal distinctly 
marked with other welldefined colors - - - 3S¢ 
| Spe : First Early Blood Beet - - - - - - - - 15¢ 
Goa : Wonderful Head Lettuce - - - - - 15¢ 
| he pe Triple Curled Parsley - - - - - - - - 10c 
1 Earliest Twenty-day Radish - - + = = = 106 
At Catalog Prices, Total - - $3.00 


A $3.00 Value for $1.00 


19 West ° J N 
Soth St. Schlings Seeds 1%. 
ee 





DOMES of SILENCE 


“Better than Casters” 











“One sees them very rarely together,” said 
the wife of the first citizen. 

“She is always busy with her ducks,” said 
the wife of the second citizen, “and he is always 
busy at the young widow’s down the lane.” 

But then, a man who loves with two-thirds of 
his heart is naturally a very affectionate man. 
Nor is there anything much in the code which 
defines whom, or when, or for how long. Anda 
very affectionate man naturally chafes under 
| the bestowal of two-thirds of the interest of the 
| woman he loves upon something else. Upon 
ducks, for instance. 


” 


“NAY DUCKS are the finest in the bishop- 

ric,” said the woman proudly as she sat 
alone at the cottage window at the end of two- 
thirds of the day. For the last one-third of 
the day she wept softly to herself. 

Half after seven came. The man walked 
slowly up the lane for supper. 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the man as he 
removed the hat the woman had bought him 
| at the market. 

“Dearest, I love you,” said the woman as she 
removed a long, blonde hair from his mantle. 

Neither, of course, said how much. 

“What a world!” said the man. 

“What a world!” said the woman. 





Selecting the Wall 
Covering 


(Continued from page 47) 





lines on the floor. The size of the wall pattern, 
moreover, should be adjusted to the construc- 
tion of the furniture. Obviously, large furni- 


ture should be surrounded by large patterns, | 


but even furniture that is not large if it is 
heavily built requires large patterns because 
the solidity of the construction makes it look 


larger and because, also, its evident weight | 


needs support. Delicately built furniture, on 
| the other hand, like the eighteenth century 
| English styles, needs lighter, smaller patterns. 


Texture 
Texture, though usually less regarded than 
{color and pattern, is quite as important. 
Heavy furniture requires coarse, heavy tex- 
tures, light furniture smoother and more ele- 
gant surface finishes. The texture must also 





be adjusted in quality to the other materials of | 


the room, satin curtains, for instance, making 
impossible a rough, plaster paper. 

A wide range of textures is now available, 
many of them reproducing the effects of cer- 
tain materials such as rough plaster, burlap, 
leather, silk, and soon. There are also many 
others with surface finishes that have no 
precedent, but are developed just for their 
own interest and decorative utility, such as 
the heavy crépes and some of the engraved 
surfaces. An interesting and useful quality of 
material is available in the fabric wall covering, 
sanitas, which has the highly glazed finish with 
the tile effect—still one of the most frequently 
used coverings for bathrooms or kitchens— 
or it can be had with a dull, flat surface, 


can be washed off with soap and water. 


shop hangs strip after strip, beautiful, varied, 
bewildering, before you! First, think out 
your problem. Decide whether there is enough 


| light in your room, or too much; what the color 


of that light is, whether warm or cold; what 





the character of the room is, and soon. This 
will limit your possibilities in advance. Next, 


almost like a kid finish, especially good for | 
halls and children’s rooms since finger-prints | 


And how is one going to judge all these | 
complicated problems when the clerk in the | 


go to the shop and pick out a half-dozen pieces | 


that might possibly do. 
or better still, sample lengths, pinning them 
on the different walls in the room for which 
they are intended, so as to get the different 
light effects. Try them, moreover, and con- 


Take home samples, | 


| sider them for several days, as time is the | 
| best test. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





HE charm of white 
doorways and white 
woodwork is largely— 


their whiteness. The 
reason for choosing SAT- 
INETTE, the Enduring 
Enamel, is that it stays— 
white. 


Whether you apply SATINETTE 
to woodwork or furniture, to 
metal or plaster, to cement or 
concrete, it formsasmooth, hard 
surface. Its whiteness is of ex- 
ceptional purity, richness and 
softness, indicative of immacue 
late distinction! And so it stays 
—through long service. Wash- 
ing does not destroy its beauty. 
Age does not injure its immacu- 
late effect. 


That is why SATINETTE is cho- 
sen by people who must look to 
economy as well as to beauty. It 
is specified for business build- 
ings as well as for homes and 
public edifices. Because of its 
sanitary features, it is preferred 
by hospitals. 

Architects endorse SATINETTE. Your 


decorator will be glad to use it. Ask 
your paint dealer for it. 


It will be a pleasure to send the SATIN- 
ETTE booklet to you. It contains a fund 
of valuable information on enamel. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


443 Fourth Ave, New York City 
_ 55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 
STANDARD VARNISH CO- 


of Illinois 


Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
2600 Federal Street icago, Ill. 


\ Varnishes 
Enamels 


Manufactur- , 
ers of / 
world. \ ay, and 


Allied 
Specialties 


accepted \% 
standards in “ 


Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose 
Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 


lor 
For floors, wood or cement, 
inside or outside. 
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Purebred / 


Holstein Milk 


Vitality! 


/ /henever you see 

4 bright-eyed, act- 

ive youngsters 

ARS) brimming over 

with health and 

vitality it is certain they are 

receiving, a plentiful supply 
of proper nourishment. 


Kiddies thrive on purebred Hol- 
stein milk because its nourishing 
constituents and fat 


content are in rel- 
ative proportions ~? 
nearest to Mother's x 


milk ~ and because *: 


it comes from a large, vigorous, 
healthy cow. It also containsan 
abundance of Nature’s vitalizin3, 
and growth-producing, elements. 


Referring to the Holstein cow, 
in his text book “Pediatrics,” 
Dr. Rotch says: ‘‘ This cow rep- 
resents the most perfect milk- 
ing animal known, having every 
characteristic of a cow suitable 
for an infant’s milk supply.’’ 


It is Benerally conced- 

ed by dietitions that an 

j excess of fat in milk 

for infant feeding is to 

be avoided. The av- 

erage test of purebred 

y Holstein milk, tested 

~ «5 by Ad@ricultural Col- 

Nd leges and on the farm, 

is between 3 and 3.75 

per cent fat. Purebred Holstein milk 
is naturally lizht in color. 


If your milkman can not supply 
you with purebred Holstein milk 
write us and we will assist you in 
securing it. 


Write for our booklet on “The 
Milk Road to Child Health,” sent 
prepaid upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Holstein-Friesian Ass'n of America 


231 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, II. 
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| « 
|car brought Wylie to the door. He rushed 
|out on the veranda. ‘What is the trouble?” 
| he cried. 

“Nothing—much. But aren’t you through?” 

‘“‘What has happened, Heather?” 

“Oh, I want—aren’t you ready?” 

He was relieved, but perplexed. “I will be. 
| in a minute.” 


He went back into the house. There was a| |2} 


sound of voices. Then he came out and got 
|into the car. He did not speak till they were 
on the road again, and when he looked toward 
| her, his face was stern. 

“T didn’t suppose you had nerves, Heather. 


Do you mean that you made all that commo- | 


tion over nothing at all—just because you got 
impatient?” 
She was more frightened than ever by the 


displeasure in his tone. She had fled to him | 
for an explanation that would quiet -her, and 


he was criticizing her for doing it. 

“Those women,” she faltered, “those women 
—-with the sacks! Do they live there?” 

His cool, gray eyes searched her face. “Yes, 
they live there. Why?” 

“T talked with them, Wylie. Are you— 
are you going to take their home?” 

A flush of anger rose in his lean cheeks. “TI 





am not /aking it,” he said, with scornful em- | 


“Tt’s mine because they can’t keep it 


“Oh, but Wylie, the woman has lived there | 


for fifty years.” 

“What of it? It’s a God-forsaken hole.” 

“But it’s her home, Wylie. It’s her home.” 

“By Jupiter, that’s it, is it? So she pulled 
the sob-stuff, did she? Confound her picture!” 
| “Wylie,” she panted, “you’re talking about 
'a poor old woman who is broken and dis- 
couraged and heart-sick. She didn’t pull any 
|sob-stuff. I could see for myself. Oh, how 
can you be so unfeeling as—” 

“Unfeeling, eh? So I’m unfeeling, am I? 
| A ravening wolf, I suppose!” He controlled 
| himself with an obvious effort. ‘Heather, 
| you don’t know what you’re saying. You’re 
overwrought. If I’d known you couldn’t 
| separate sentiment and business, I wouldn’t 
| have taken you near that place.” 

“No, of course you wouldn’t,” she broke in 
|explosively. “You didn’t intend to take me 
|near it. I know now why you left me under 
| that tree. You didn’t intend to let me know 

what kind of business you’re in. You knew 
I wouldn’t approve of it.” 





“T know that it’s none of your affair. You’ve 


no right to meddle.” 

“T don’t call it meddling. I’ve a right to 
know about your business.” 

“You’ve no right to meddle,” he stormed at 
her again. ‘My business is my own, and, by 


;criminy, I'll manage it as I darn good and | 
please!’ He jerked the throttle open and | 


pressed a firm foot on the accelerator. The 
car ate up a hundred yards at one gulp. 

“Oh, my gracious!” groaned Heather to 
herself. ‘This is a quarrel—and we aren’t 
married yet. If we were married, it would be 
worse. Oh, this is awful!” 


OR two miles they blurred through the air 
at a rate possible only in a cop-less country 
Then abruptly Wylie slowed down to the pace 
of a placid cow and turned toward Heather 
with a softened expression. 
| “T beg your pardon, little girl,” he said ten 
jderly. “I was a brute. I don’t do that very 
often; but to think that my girl could criticize 
me fired all the temper I’ve got. Now, let’s 
talk it over and see what’s bothering you.” 


| it’s those poor people. I feel so sorry for 
them!” 

“Well, of course you do,” he acceded in- 
dulgently. “I’m sorry for them myself, but 
there isn’t anything I can do for them.” 

“Tsn’t there?” she said wistfully. “Couldn’t 
you let them stay?” 





She drew a breath of relief. “Why, Wylie, | 
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The Chequot Club Co Millis Mass 


You'll 
smile too— 


Just watch yourself the next 
time you have a long cold 
drink of Clicquot Club. You'll 
smile as broadly as the happy 
Eskimo kid. 


There’s something or other 
about this friendly ginger ale 
that pleases nearly every- 
body. That’s why there’s al- 
ways a shout of welcome 
whenever the kid puts in an 
appearance. His drink is a 
happy affair—tingling, frag- 
rant, good—and they all like it. 


It’s a popular drink—and a 
good one. The kid is proud 
of it because it’s as pure as 
it is good. Everything in 
Clicquot Club is the best to 
be had. 


Put together in the perfect 
blend that’s been a favorite 
for thirty-eight years. 


Order by the case from 
your grocer or druggist 


Try Clicquot Club Sarsaparilla, 
Birch Beer and Root Beer too. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Are You Fair to 
Your Children? 


Thousands of mothers are shocked every day 
to find health authorities at, school report their 
children as “underweight,” “undernourished,” 
“unable to assimilate readily due to oversight 
in parental care.” And they thought their 
children were healthy and normal! It has been 
proven that the need for regular weighing does 
not end when the child outgrows its baby scale. 
Those precious bodies must be guarded through 
childhood—yes, through life. The 


HEALTH-O-METER 
“The Pilot of Health’? 


will enable you to guard the health of every 
member of the family. Weight is the barometer 
of health. “Weigh in your home without 
clothes. It is the only safe way’’ say America’s 
leading health authorities. Thousands of 
Health-O-Meters are in daily use. A beautiful 
addition to any bathroom—neat, compact and 


inviting. 
. Seyi it in Your Home 


To know the advan- 
tages, the conven- 
ience and the qualny 
of the Heal 
Meter, try itin your 
| ae. » Cur san fad 
Every || rial offer will gofor- 
| : ward to you by re- 
Home | Pot turn mail’ Write for 
a La it today. 
~ Continental Scale Works 
Den 3 D, 2124 W. 21st Place 
Chicago 
“* We Weigh the World onQualityScales’”’ 





For 
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Weishs Ne 
Upte250 lbs, 





If you want to 
rearrange 
your home— 


TF you want to add new furniture to 

your home, rearrange what you now 
have, adopt a new color scheme, or do 
any of the hundreds of things that 
usually only an interior decorator un- 
derstands, you will find a complete 
| working library of information in the 
ten folios and leaflets listed below. 


Folios 
25c each postpa 
Stenciling cae and Fabrics 
at Home, 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Doors and Windows. 
Silk Lamp Shades You Can 


ake. 
How to Equip the Clothes 





tloset. 
The Decorative Use of Slip Covers 
and How to Make Them. 
How to Make Rag Rugs. 





How to Paint Furniture. 
Leaflets 


each postpaid 
How to Refinish Natural Wood 
Furniture. 
List of Books on Interior Decorat- 
ing and Allied Subjects. 
O What to Put on the Mantel and 
- Sideboard. 
| NOTE: Check those you want. Then 
| fill in name and address below. 
Complete set of ten sent post- 
paid for $2.00. 


Name 








Dept. Furnishing s and Decorations 
| | GooD HOUSEKEEPING | 
| 119 West 40th Street, New York 





| 
Address sa | 
} 





“No, I couldn’t. Nor would it do them any 
good. I’ve given them more time than they 
could expect, and they only run further behind. 
They haven’t much strength, and no pep—no 
capacity to manage anything. They'll be 
better off to leave. Nesting in with their 
relatives and all hands pulling together, they’ll 
just about make a living. And after they’ve 
once made the break, they’ll be happier than 
with debts hanging over them.” 

Heather was silent, turning these arguments 
over in her mind. Wylie went on in a tone of 
tender explanation. 

“You see, Heather, there’s a sound psycho- 
logical reason behind the opposition to women 
in business. If a woman is truly feminine, she 
comes out just as you have this morning. Her 
feeling gets in ahead of her brain, and she flies 
off in a spasm of emotion.” 


AN ODD thought slipped inconsequently into 

Heather’s mind. Wylie was describing the 
sort of woman that her mother represented, 
and she had been sure that she herself was not 
at all like that. Wylie was putting her in the 
same category to which she had assigned her 
mother. Could it be possible that to outsiders 
they gave the impression of belonging to the 
same type? 

“You and I can’t change the scheme of 
civilization, dearest,” he continued. ‘There 
must always be the people who can manage, 
and the people who can only follow. If you 
went around rearranging the world according 
to your personal sympathy, you’d haul all the 
miners out of the coal mines, all the trainmen 
out of the subways, all the piece-workers out 
of the factories; you’d haul all the leaders down 
from their high places and pull all the plodders 
up to a level that would make them dizzy. 
I’ve no doubt you have some utopia in your 
mind, like thousands of other deluded, kind- 
hearted people, but I tell you, Heather, you 
can’t make people equally independent and 
equally prosperous, because they’re created 
unequal—both in intelligence and in ability. 

“Now, you think I’m cruel, but listen! It’s 
up to me to get a higher rate of interest than 
the banks can give me, isn’t it? Well, then, 
I lend my money to people like these Trasks 
that have just wrung your heart. I lend it to 
them when they’re down and out, and thereby 
give them a chance to get on their feet 
again.” 

“But, Wylie, think of the interest they pay 


“Well my dear child, that’s all right. It’s 
worth something, isn’t it, to be given another 
chance? And I give them that chance. Now, 
if they’ve really got any managing ability, they 
save up money and pay me back, and I’ve done 
themaservice. If they haven’t any managing 
ability, they’ve no right to try to run anything. 
They belong to the rank and file of workers 
and - followers, and in the long run they’re 
happier to be in the class that they belong 
in.” 

“Maybe,” she agreed doubtfully, 
seems as if—” 

He interrupted to drive his advantage a 
little further. ‘What really got you, Heather, 
was that sob-story about leaving home— 
where the robins sing in the maple trees, 
and all that sort of stuff. But it isn’t a 
genuine home feeling to want to stay in one 
spot seventy-five years because you’ve stayed 
there fifty, to want to drink out of the old 
oaken bucket because you drank out of it when 
you were a child. That isn’t home feeling; 
it’s inertia. In plain words, it’s habit. And 
if you like the hidebound habit that character- 
izes some of these Hamptonites—” 

“Oh, I don’t like habit, Wylie,” she con- | 
fessed with a shaky laugh. ‘That’s one thing 
that I don’t like about Hampton. I suppose 
you’re right about poor old Mrs. Trask—that 
she wants to stay in the groove because she’s 
used to it. But the daughter is young. Do 
you suppose she inherited the habit, till she 
feels as settled as her mother does?” 

Wylie thought that a very probable ex- 
planation. 


“but it 












“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 


THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


UT in the motor boat, with 
an appetite as big as all out- 

Then Underwood Deviled 
i -h! 

Such sandwiches! Delicious 
prime ham delicately cured and 
cooked en casserole, then ground 
fine and seasoned with many mild 
spices. 

Send for our free booklet “The 
Little Red Devil Recipes” contain- 
ing dozens of tempting dishes. 
Also a sample. can for 25 cents 
in stamps. Sold by leading 
grocers everywhere. 


doors. 





- UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
59 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Business Over 100 Years 


Underwood 


Deviled H: AM 
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finishing touch 


lent to the bed by the fin- 
ishing touch of a beautiful 
spread. 


And nowadays no woman 
need hesitate because of 
price to have the very 
spreads she wants. For 
Stevens Bed Spreads at 
moderate cost may be had 
in a quality that any woman 
will be proud of and in 
wonderful designs and col- 
orings to harmonize with 
any decorative scheme. 


See Stevens Bed Spreads at the 
store. Note the wide range of 
reasonable prices: Crochet 
Spreads, with all-over artistic 
patterns. Wondrous Satin 
Spreads in stripes and other 
designs, white and colors, and 
these include pillow shams to 
match with a choice of tuck-in 
or cut-out corners 


Write for free illustrated booklet, 
“‘Spreadtime Stories." The kiddies 
will love it. Send 25c for doll’s Bed 
Spread, choice of pink or blue. 
Fine for dolly’s bed and a proof to 
you of real Stevens quality. 


To be sure of Stevens quality, look 
for the Stevens label on every spread 


Stevens Manufacturing Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc. 
354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 
Selling Agents 
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AS HEATHER thought about this episode 

with the cooler judgment that came from 
perspective, she found less reason to blame 
Wylie for his resentment. She had dashed 


| into the Trask yard with the spectacular dis 


organization of one who gives an alarm of fire. | 
Small wonder that Wylie had been humiliated | 
by her apparent lack of poise as well as by her | 
lackeof confidence! 

By afternoon she had decided that the occur 


rence had been a fortunate one. She under- 


| stood Wylie’s viewpoint better than before; 
| his careful explanation of his methods and his | 


reasons had enabled her to take the same angle. 
And his analysis of her had been correct, too— 
that she had had an emotional flurry. But 
ultimately his patient exposition had brought 
her back to her usual standards, and she had 
agreed that rationality must rule, that the 
whole system of the world would go to pieces 
if feeling took the helm. 

She could see now the significance of her 
outburst. It meant that for a few minutes 
heredity had caught her back to itself; she had 
reverted to those unguided impulses which she 
deplored in her mother. It must not happen 
again. It was contrary to the safety of that 
new individuality which she had evolved for 
herself, and it could very easily destroy the 
happiness which the future was about to give 
her. She and Wylie would never be joyfully 
contented with each other unless they agreed 
on fundamental matters. 

She could not expect him to change his 
business tactics to suit the notions of another 
person, and especially of a person who really 
knew as little about business as she did. It 
was therefore a tremendous relief that she could 
subscribe to those tactics after a few hours’ 
reflection. 


HEATHER was finding the town far more 

cordial since her engagement. The wary 
uncertainty of the villagers had vanished. Since 
she had cast in her lot with theirs, they were 
freely genial, honoring her with intimate trivi- 
alities denied to the outsider. Mrs. Ham 
Spinkett intercepted her to ask if she could 
borrow the paper pattern of her blue muslin. 
Sam Hillock, from the doorway of his Quick 
Lunch, called out a facetious inquiry as to 
whether this weather suited her or whether 
he’d better order some other kind for her. | 
Mrs. Warren Buttles, the leading milliner, | 
graciously admired her hat, only her pro- | 
fessional reputation compelling her to com- 
ment that the trimming was a mite far back 
according to the latest reports from the cen- | 
ters of style. | 

On the way home she met for the first time | 
Lizzie Nelson, one of the village outcasts. | 
Lizzie had worked for Mrs. Davenway years 
ago, and Heather remembered her for her 
patience and good nature. 

“How do you do, Lizzie?” she said gra- 
ciously. “It’s been a long time since I’ve seen 
you, but I’ve never forgotten how good you 
used to be to me.” 

Lizzie’s heavy, simple face lighted with | 
pleasure. The village had long since agreed | 
that she wasn’t very bright, but had never 
seen in that fact any reason for pitying rather 
than coldly condemning. Heather had been | 
warned, at least a dozen times, that she must | 
not speak to Lizzie on the street. It had 
seemed to her the narrowest of all the narrow 
prejudices she had encountered, and it had | 
been a vast satisfaction to find that her mother | 
did not endorse the warning. 

“T didn’t do nothin’,” said Lizzie, hugely 
gratified. “You was an awful nice young ’un, 
and I liked you.” 

“T was a daily trial,” contradicted Heather | 
lightly, “but you were always good-natured. 
I’ve never forgotten how you glued together 
all the playthings I smashed.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t nothin’,” disclaimed Lizzie, 
fairly overcome. “I liked to do it.” | 














Years of Experiment- 
ing and then, the 
Wonder Phonograph 


Here is real music satisfac- 
tion at a mere fraction of 
the usual cost. 


A real Easter or Birthday Gift 


Music lovers everywhere have wel- 
comed this sweet-toned instru- 
ment with its new and simple 
acoustic principles that lend such 
charm to the genius of the world’s 
greatest artists. 


The sound waves are carried true 
and rich through a violin fibre tone 
arm, retaining all of their original 
quality. Rushing outward and up- 
ward against the domed top, they 
are deflected and diffused in their 
natural direction. 


The New 


CAROLA 


is truly “The Nightingale of Phonographs.” 
Sturdily built of acoustic metal, it is @ 
graceful, beautifully finished cabinet of 
simple, pleasing lines. 


Weighs 17 pounds—31 inches high when 
open and occupies less than a square foot 
of floor space; can be carried convenientl 
from room to room. Ideal for the sma 
py omg the bedroom, the nursery and 
the den. Plays all standard disc records. 


You can easily change records or rewind 
without leaving your easy chair 


Finished in Ivory or Mahogany 
Polychrome finish with fittings 
finished in Gold, $25.00. 


10% Additional in the Far West 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
Carola for you. Compare its tone with 
machines costing many times as much. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name, together with the retail price 
and we will ship the Carola you select, 
express prepaid. 


THE CAROLA CO. Cleveland, Ohio 
310 Lakeside Avenue, N. W. 


Portable model 
weighs 15 pounds; 
measures 11 x 13 
x 9; finished jet 
black; nickel fit- 
tings. Price the 
same. 
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When Heather reached home, she came into 
the kitchen with the total result of two hours’ 
socially interrupted shopping in Hampton 
Valley—a package of meat, a ball of twine, a 
quarter of a pound of nails not the right length 
but only one size shorter, and two spools of 
silk that almost matched her samples. 

Mrs. Davenway, mixing fishballs for Se a 
called to her from the pantry. “Heather, 
dear, I’ve done something.” 

“Your record is better than mine,” laughed 
Heather. ‘What have you done?” 

“T’ve sold the water power.” 

“What? My gracious!” Heather seaned 
rather limply against the door jamb and stared 
at her mother in astonishment. ‘“You’ve 
sold—sold the water power! Are you sure it 
wasn’t a dozen cucumbers? You speak as if 
it was a light, easy job. Did somebody come 
along inquiring?” 

“Just that. Somehow, Heather, I knew it 
would work out, ’cause there ain’t any problem 
so difficult that it hasn’t got an easy solution 
if you hold yourself steady.” 

‘But, mother, I don’t believe you yet. Who 
bought it?” 

“Mr. Nye, who’s staying at the hotel.” 

“Well,” admitted Heather, “I suppose if he 
was in need of any water power, he could buy 
iy 

Nevertheless, the news was so surprising 
| a piece of good fortune that she could not 
| banish her incredulity while she plied her 
| mother with further questions. 


ND as Mrs. Davenway reviewed the after- 

noon, it seemed to her equally amazing. 
Clif Stanleigh had brought Mr. Nye to the 
house and introduced him; and as soon as he 
left, Mr. Nye had broached his errand directly, 
with no clever subterfuge or diplomatic wrong 
leads. Mrs. Davenway had liked that. 

“Ts your water power for sale, Mrs. Daven- 
way?” 

“T should be very glad to sell it,” Mrs. 
Davenway had replied quietly, matching his 
frankness with a total lack of shrewd reluc- 
tance. : 

“What is your price?” 

“Whatever it is worth to the buyer.” And 
at the twinkle in her eye, her caller had laughed 
in genial appreciation of her candor. “What 
I mean is this, Mr. Nye: Until lately there 
hasn’t been any demand for the water power, 
so I haven’t had occasion to fix a price on it. 
I came near selling for the value of the land 
without regard to the power, but—” 

His eyes were twinkling now, and he took the 
sentence away from her. “But if some one 
wants the power, your price would be higher 
than for the land and the power together.” 

She laughed outright. “I suppose that’s it. 
That is business, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is,” he agreed, recovering his gravity. 

“We don’t have any secrets in Hampton, 
Mr. Nye. Everybody knows about the offer I 
had, so I couldn’t conceal the amount if I tried. 
But if a person can use the water power, it 
would seem to me fair that he should pay more 
than a person who would have to leave it idle. 
I have been referred to a company that is sup- 
posed to be willing to pay five thousand for my 
property, but I haven’t yet had a chance to 
get a letter written. 

Mr. Nye nodded as if the situation was now 
| clear. “If I doubled that amount, would it 
| appeal to you as an attractive offer?” 

“It would, very,”’ she assented with a gasp 
of astonishment. ‘Attractive, but perhaps 
too high. There are many falls up and down 
the river, and that lessens the value. I don’t 
know—” 

“This particular site is the one I want,” he 





Unicss stamped with| interposed; “and if you think that price is 


fair, I’m very willing to pay it.” 

“Tt seems to me more than fair,” she ad- 
mitted with a smile. 

“Then would it appeal to you further to 


have the papers made out early tomorrow | 
morning, and to receive a check for the amount | 





at that time? 
train south.” 





*“4merican 
Beauty” 


Handsome Hat of 
Italian Milan, its 
crown entirely en- 
circled with ro- 
settes of grosgrain 
: ribbon, which also 
\ faces the brim. 





UCH hats as this Spring 

has inspired! Hats joy- 
ous as youth, as smartly 
simple as good taste de- 
mands, all ready for you 
to try on your wee daugh- 
ter or to enhance “big 
sister's” loveliness ! 


Madge Evans 
HATS 
Fou Little Lelies 


It will be too bad if you 
buy any hats—for girls of 
four to seventeen this 
Spring — before you see 
Madge Evans Hats — so 
happily do they combine 
beauty with unusual value! 


If you would like to see a 
number of Madge Evans’ 
newest Spring styles, just 
write : 


“Dear Madge: Send me 
your new folder, ‘The Secret 
of a Girl’s Charm,’ and I 
promise to look for a Madge 
Evans Hat before buying 
my new Hat.” Address: 


MADGE EVANS HAT CO,, 
590 Broadway, New York City 


I want to take the morning | FRR HA ea 
| CRLOGOPUONOZOM 


In using advertisements see page 6 215 
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For Your Stately Home 


or Humble Cottage 


There’s A ‘‘Bluebird’’ Rod For Every Window 


Window curtains reflect beauty or ill-taste, hospitality 
or coldness, according to the way they are draped. They 
give people who pass your home their impression of your 


home interior. 


To bring out the beauty of your curtains, hang them 
“Bluebirds” are finished in Satin 
Gold or White Enamel and they come single, double and 


on “Bluebird” Rods 


triple to fit all windows and draperies. 


Strengthening ribs make ‘‘Bluebirds”’ sagless and durable ; 
they never tarnish, are easily put up, won't come down 
accidentally, and are economical. Sold by better dealers. 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years 


















Buy Your Home Direct 


Write 


From Mill. Wholesale Prices! 






We furnish complete plans, drawn by experts, all material as speci- 
fied—everything top quality—no extras—and no in-between costs. 
200 plans to choose from. Many convenience features. Wholesale 
prices. Customers write we save them $200 to $2,000. 
Ready-Cut method saves 18% lumber andup _Your Four Savings 
to 30% labor costs. Permanent construction. (1) Direct factory tc 
Conform to all city building codes. Sages te 
- ‘ user selling; (2) Big 
Garages $86 Up Building Material = =yolume. (3) No bad 
Ready-Cut build it Wholesale prices. debts; we sell for cash. 
yourself.. Savemoney. Any quantity. Let (4) Ready-cut saves 
Summer Cottages. us figure your bills— money andgivesstron- 
Ready-cut ltoSrooms. freight paid prices. ger, better construction. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Chehalis, Wash. DAVENPORT, IA. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
(Address Dept. A65, at mill nearest you) 
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Home Plan No. 537 
5 room bungalow. Ma- 
terials complete as 


specified 












Book of 200 Home Plans 
—Shows photos, plans, speci- 
fications, 
aa . country houses, etc. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


“It would, very much,” assented Mrs. 
Davenway. 

“T don’t think,’”’ commented Heather, when 
her mother had sketched the main points of 
this interview, “I don’t think you were very 
business-like. You put yourself entirely at 
his mercy.” ; 

“T fancy,” said her mother, patting a fish- 
ball with thoughtful care, “that it is a very 
safe mercy to trust yourself to. Mr. Nye isan 
unusually fine man.” 

“Is he?” responded Heather abstractedly, 
Accustomed to her mother’s swift and favorable 
judgments, she scarcely attended to this one— 
at the time. 

Mrs. Davenway set aside the plate of fish- 
balls and assembled the ingredients for ginger- 
bread. 

“Tf you’ll just sit down and be comfortable, 
Heather, there’s something I want to talk 
over.” 

Heather threw off her hat obediently and 
brought a chair within range of the pantry 
door. “Ready!” she said gayly, as she seated 
herself. She was so cheered by their astound- 
ing good fortune that she did not apprehend 
anything disquieting. 


MBS. DAVENWAY did not speak at once. 

She measured a cup of brown sugar into 
her mixing bowl, added the butter, and began 
to cream them. Then she became motionless, 
staring down at her spoon with transferred 
intentness. “When I get that money to- 
morrow, I want to lend part of it to Clif 
Stanleigh.” 

“Mother!” Heather leaned forward, grip- 
ping the edges of her chair. 

Mrs. Davenway did not lift her eyes. “I 
want to lend him enough so’t he can save the 
farm. He’ll lose it in a few days unless some- 
thing happens, and I can’t bear to have his 
home go. If he had sold it, it wouldn’t have 
seemed so bad, but to lose a home on a mort- 
gage is a sort of disgrace ’round here, you 
know. I loved his mother, and Clif has 
always seemed very close. I know you don’t 
think he’s doing very well, Heather, but I 
can’t tell you what that boy has been to me 
all the time you’ve been away. Scarcely a 
day’s passed that he hasn’t been around to see 
me—till you came back. And my heart aches 
to think he’s losing all the home he ever had.” 

“How much is the note—or the mortgage?” 
asked Heather in a strained voice. 

“T don’t know, with the interest and all, but 
it must be well under two thousand.” 

“Mother!” Heather started out of her chair, 
her dark eyes kindling with astonishment and 
protest. “Mother, you don’t mean that you'd 
throw away two thousand dollars to save that 
little, grubby, scrubby, old farm?” 

Mrs. Davenway turned slowly and looked 
at her daugher with sad earnestness.’ “The 
farm has run down, Heather, but it’s worth a 
great deal more®than that. And I wouldn't 
call it throwing the money away, anyhow, if 
I could save the boy’s home, would you?” 

“Ves, I would. We haven’t money enough 
so that we can do things like that. Of course 
I’m sorry for Clif, but that farm’s all run to 
pieces, and it isn’t much of a home. Besides, 
we—that is, you—can’t afford it.” 

Mrs. Davenway continued to look at her 
gravely. Her fine face was full of sadness, of 
compassion, and of disappointment. She gave 
the impression of weeping, but there were no 
tears in her dark eyes. 

“I shan’t do it, Heather, if you don’t agree. 
That property is in my name, but I consider 
that you have an equal right to what it brings.’ 

“Oh, dear!’ Heather was distressed now, 
and rendered somewhat uncertain before het 
mother’s ready accession to her wishes. “Oh, 
my gracious, why do folks get into such fixes? 
Goodness knows I’m sorry for Clif, and I wish 
we could do something, but don’t you see, 
dearest, how impulsive this would be? You 
plunge on reckless sympathy, and I really feel 
that you ought to think it over more. That's 
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Clif’s home to be sure, but he’d soon get used 
to living somewhere else and probably be 
better off. There are always managers and 
workers, you know, mother, and Clif seems to 
have proved that he isn’t fitted to manage.” 

How glad she was that Wylie had explained 
these matters to her carefully, had given her 
own rationality the support of his! It made 
her- more sure of herself in expounding the 
real meaning of this crisis in Clif’s life. 

“Tt isn’t good for people to stay in the same 
place. always, mother. That isn’t genuine 
home feeling; it’s habit.” 

“Habit!” exclaimed Mrs. Davenway, sud- 
denly fired with indignation. “How can you 
say such a thing as that? The home feeling 
isn’t any more a habit than personal affection 
or kindness. It’s one of the most sacred safe- 
guards of social life. A person who helps to 
break up the home feeling in anybody, under 
the impression that it’s a habit, is killing part 
of the human soul.” 

“Mother!” Heather’s cry rang through the 
room. The color dropped out of her face; she 
swayed as if from dizziness. ‘Don’t say that!” 

“Why shouldn’t I say it? I can’t let you 
get such wrong notions. As for Clif’s not being 
able to manage, don’t anybody know whether 
he can manage or not. He’s never had any 
chance. And let me tell you, dear child, you 
can’t go around glibly dividing people into 
managers and workers till you’ve given them 
every possible bit of leeway that sympathy 
and encouragement are capable of.” 

“Don’t say that!’ cried Heather through 
white lips. “That isn’t true—oh, that is not 


She wheeled and stumbled out of the room, 
as though she could not see clearly. 

Mrs. Davenway looked after her in puzzle- 
ment and dismay. As she reviewed her own 
words, she could not understand why Heather 
should have been so deeply moved. She 
chided herself for having spoken too forcibly, 
under the stress of her sympathy for Clif and 
her shock at finding that her sympathy was 
not shared, but that did not explain why 
Heather should have appeared to be vitally 
wounded. Her anguish over it increased. 


HE subject was not mentioned when 

Heather came down-stairs an hour later. 
She appeared to have regained something of her 
poise, although she was still pale and dispirited. 
The supper which Mrs. Davenway had pre- 
pared with affectionate forethought was a 
sorry meal for both of them. Mrs. Davenway 
longed to take the girl in her arms and love 
her into happiness again, but there was a proud 
aloofness in Heather’s manner that kept her 
at a distance. 

Three miserable days followed, and still they 
came to no understanding. Heather stayed 
in closely, spending long hours in her room. 
Mrs. Davenway heard her refusing invitations 
over the telephone, giving various reasons. 
Beyond going out twice with Wylie in the car, 
she scarcely saw any one. 

On the fourth day Heather herself broke the 
terrible constraint that had gripped them both 
in its spell of suffering. 

* “Who holds Clif’s mortgage?” 

“Who? Why, Wylie Chamberlain. Mer- 
ton Hobart held it originally, but Wylie got it 
on a deal of some sort.” 

Heather had grown rigid. “Wylie?” The 
name was hardly more than a whisper. 

“Yes. I thought everybody knew.” 

For minutes Heather stood staring at her 
mother with a dazed expression, as if she could 
not move, could not speak. Somehow she 
had not suspected that Clif wasin Wylie’s debt, 
and although it made no intrinsic difference 
who held that mortgage, the fact that it 
was Wylie had suddenly reduced a strictly 

lusiness equation to painfully personal terms. 

At last Heather turned without a word and 
went out of the room. She got her hat. Mrs. 
Davenway saw her going down the path. 
Never before had there been any sort of break 

tween them. Neither knew exactly what 
Was going on in the other’s mind, but they both 


Active youngsters 
need sturdy 
stockings 


HAT’s the reason 

mothers insist on the 

Parker-Knit School 
Stocking. Trim and well- 
fitting, it’s a stranger to the 
mending basket. 


With its double re-inforced 
knee, heel and toe, you 
wonder how it can sell for 3 5c. 
But Parker has been makin 
nothing but children’s stock- 
ings for twenty-one years 
and it’s only natural that he 
can give you the best value 
on the market. 
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where x00 can keep them safe and fia. 
enjoy them always. 
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Do you know? 


What kind of mahogany stain 

is non-fading? 
Why shellac should be used 

only with the greatest care? 
What enamel can be used 

safely on exterior surfaces? 
How to paint a cement floor? 
The beauty of your home 
depends in large measure 
upon the way it is painted. 
The success or failure of a 
paint job, whether perform- 
ed bya professional or ama- 
teur painter, is often deter- 
mined bytheknowledgeand 
intelligent directions of the 
houseowner. TheSherwin- 
Williams Home Painting 
Manual will be sent to any 
addressonreceiptof fifty cents(sixty-fivecents 
inCanada). Itisacomplete handbookon house 
painting and decorating and contains full infor- 
mation about paints and varnishes and their 
application. It contains 168 pages with many 
illustrations, including 27 pagesin full color. 


Address Department B-435 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
624 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc., 


If your store cannot supply you, 
send 35c, giving size desired and 
choice of black or cordovan and 
we will send you a sample pair. 





Dept. B, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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ROVEN by thousands 
purchased all over the 
country. Beautiful and 
uniformly successful. 25 
designs; $1.50 to $125.00. 
Write for new 1923 FREE booklet 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE AND MANU. 
FACTURING CO., Waynesburg, Pa. 





VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


Make your porch yoursum- 
mer resort this year. Live 
on it; sleep on it; entertain 
there in the cozy cool of 
beautiful Aerolux Shades. 


Perfect privacy. Air with- 
out glare. Durable, easily 
hung, won’t flap in wind. 
Weather-proof finish in 
harmonious colors. 

Sold by leading department 
stores and furniture dealers. 


FREE Book, “Better Porches’* 
shows how to make the Porch at- 
tractive and livable. Write for it. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2323 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


In using advertisements see page 6 217 
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OU cannot always have clusters of luscious ripe grapes to lend 
their goodness to your meals. 

But there is Welch’s. Appetite is whetted by its tart-sweet taste. 
There is health, too, in its refreshing goodness. For Welch’s is just 
the pure juice of choicest grapes, ripened by the sun and stored by 
Nature with food and appetizing qualities. It may be served at 
any meal. Children like it at the hungry in-between times, 


Get Welch’s from your grocer, druggist or confectioner. Sold 
in quart, pint and individual bottles, 


. Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 
Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato 


* Catsup and other Welch Quality Products, 


Welch's 


"THE NATIONAL DRIN K” 











Get Rid of 


$400.00 IN PRIZES 


First Prize $100. Second $50, 





Experience pores the best 
way to handle garbage is to 
destroy it—as quickly as pos- 
sible. To let it accumulate 
isa distinct menace to health. 


RANZ Garbage Destroyer 
Destroys all irbepe—wet or [= 
dry—as rapidly as it accumu- & 
lates. Noodor, nomuss. Easy 
to install and operate. : 

Write for Free Book 
that illustrates and descvibes 
every detail of this sanitary, 
scientific method of garbage 
disposal. Low prices will sur- 
Drise you. Write today. 
mg BRASS WORKS 


pt. 74 Maetabs Wis. : Z 


Ten Prizes $25 each for the BEST 
ORIGINAL PUBLISHED ARTICLE on 
the Healthfulness and Importance of 


Increased Use of Spices, also new and 
novel uses. 


Competent and impartial judges will 
pass on all replies. Send papers con- 
taining article, before Oct. 1, 1923, to 
Geo. H. Carter, Chairman, 189 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. 


American Spice Trade Association. 











Exclusive 
Needlework Designs 


On page 63 of this issue you will find exclusive 
designs for children’s and women’s clothes by Anne 
Orr, the foremost authority on needlework in this 
country. Easy to do and delightfully effective. 


And available nowhere else. Don’t forget page 63. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


felt that a situation had come upon them which, 
in spite of their deep devotion, had wrenched 
them very far apart. 

Heather had started out without purpose, 
on the impulse to be alone and to walk otf her 
restless perplexity. In the open air she might 
be able to break through the mist of person- 
alities and see only the sane side of the whole 
problem, asasensible person should. Suddenly 
she stopped, held by a compelling impulse; 
then she turned and retraced her steps. She 
went into the house, up to her own room 
Five minutes later she came down again, 
carrying her wrist bag. 

This time she went out of the yard with a 


| firm step. There was resolution in her face, 


confidence in her whole bearing. 
“Now,” she said to herself, “now they can 
make way for Heather.” 


XXXIV 


DURING these four days of perplexity and 

consequent seclusion, Heather had not 
been down-town, nor had she been in a mood 
to listen to any village news, even from her 
mother. She was therefore astounded and 
shocked when she noticed that the shades were 
drawn in the windows of the Stanleigh General 
Merchandise and in the glass panels of the 
door. Behind one of the panels was a crude 
sign which read, “Closed.” 

Was Clif approaching bankruptcy? And 
would he have been saved from this extremity 
if she had allowed her mother to help him? 
It appalled her to think that she might have 
been indirectly responsible’ for an exigency 
which the village considered a personal dis- 
grace. She longed to ask somebody just what 
those drawn shades meant, but she was too 
much disturbed to ask the question casually, 
She preferred to wait till she got home. 

She entered the Gorham Block opposite and 
climbed the long stairs to Wylie’s offices. In 
the outer room she encountered Gracia Ward, 
the stenographer. Wylie was occupied, but 
would be free in a few minutes. 

Heather sat down to wait. She had only a 
bowing acquaintance with Gracia Ward, and 
she had no desire to talk, anyhow. She was 
absorbed in her own thoughts. As she sat 
there quietly, her eyes fixed abstractedly on 
her ungloved hands and on the wrist bag in her 
lap, it flashed over her that she was wearing 


| the same sand-colored gown in which she had 


come to Hampton three months before. Three 
months! What a change they had made in her 
and in her plans! Her eyes were held by the 
splendid ring on her finger, the symbol of the 
most surprising change that these few weeks 


had brought. 

The inner door opened, and a man came out. 
He glanced at Heather, then turned and gave 
her a searching scrutiny. His face seemed 
familiar, but Heather was sure she had never 
met him. He was dark, evidently French; 
he looked like a farmer of the more prosperous 
type. Heather passed him and went into 
Wylie’s private office. ; 

He greeted her affectionately, but with a 
shade of surprise. She had been here only 
once before, and that when he had brought 
her on an inspecting tour. So he felt that 
some definite purpose lay behind this visit. 

Heather glanced appreciatively around the 
pleasant room, lined with books and furnished 
simply but in excellent taste. She approved 
the plain, massive desk, the rich rug under her 
feet, the heavy, severe chairs. The sunshine 
streamed in at one of the windows. It was 
quiet and serene here. How much easier to 
sink into this quietness and serenity than to 
disturb them, to run the risk of shattering them 
altogether! 

She did not know how to begin on her errand. 
The curious scrutiny of the prosperous farmet 
recurred to her mind. : 

“Who was that man—the one that was Just 
in here?” x 

“That man? Why, that was Jacques Larue. 
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“He looked at me as if he thought he knew 
me,” she explained. 

“Everybody knows who you are—now.” 
He threw her a tender look across the desk, 
but there was no mistaking the implication that 
it was her status as his fiancée to which he 
referred. “He has a farm up oward Hemlock 
Knob.” 

“Qh, and is he borrowing money?” 

There was no reason for her question ae 
that Hemlock had recalled the Trasks. She 
wondered how m ny farmers came to Wylie 
for loans. 

He laughed. “Heavens, no! You’ve got 
borrowing on the brain. Larue’s got money 
enough. He’s going to buy sore property 
that I hold.” 

A sudden intuition tore across her brain. 
“Js he going to buy the Trask farm?” 

“Ves, he is.” 

She knew that he was not pleased by the 
question, but he answered it readily. She 
watched the frown that gathered on his face 
when she failed to drop the subject. 

“Isn’t it a shame, Wylie, that he couldn’t 
have wanted it before? Then poor old Mr. 
Trask could have sold and have saved some- 
thing out of the wreck.” 

Wylie said nothing. 

“He didn t want it before—did he—Wylie?” 
There was a breathlessness in her voice, as if 
her hope and her fear were too closely balanced. 

His frown deepened; he studied her intently. 

“Wylie, did he?” 

“What’s got into you, Heather?” he said 
impatiently. ‘You quiz me lately as if I were 
a witness on the stand. I thought you under- 
stood all about the Trasks. That old duffer 
couldn’t sell earthworms to a fisherman that 
was looking for bait. To tell you the truth, 
I doubt if Larue would have realized how much 
he needed the Trask farm if I hadn’t prodded 
him judiciously. It’s brains that pulled the 
trick. Old Daddy Trask hasn’t got ’em, and 
that’s his misfortune.” 


HEATHER'S color wavered. “Old Daddy 
Trask is a human being,” she said slowly. 
“Well, good Lord, Heather, soamI! And I 
should be glad if you would consider the Trask 
episode closed. It certainly is so far as I am 
concerned. I should suppose you could see 
that it was only an incident ‘of business 
routine.” 

“I do see,” returned Heather, in a suppressed 
tone. 

She sat there for several seconds without 
speaking again, pressing her lips firmly to- 
gether, struggling for the cool self-control 
that she needed for her real errand. She felt 
that her little universe was whirling, that it 
offered her nothing to cling to. Before Wylie 
had taken over the Trask farm, he had paved 
the way for selling it. By his superior acumen 
he had usurped the opportunity that might 
have come a little later to Mr. Trask—or might 
have been passed along to him and still have 
left Wylie a high rate of interest on his loan. 
Why hadn’t she guessed this before? 

She might have known that no lawyer with 
manicured nails, and hjs feet on a Persian rug, 
would know how to rake a prosperous farm 
out of an unprosperous one—or wou'd care to 
try it. And of course this transaction was not 
unique; there were probably scores wf farms 
that she knew nothing about. 

Wylie had taken up a pencil and was pre- 
tending to figure on a piece of paper. This 
tacit hint that she was interrupting his business 
hours showed her how deep his displeasure was. 
And she had not yet made her request. In- 
stead of leading up to it, she had antagonized 
him. She forced herself to speak quietly. 

“There’s one thing that ought to encourage 
you, Wylie, about explaining things tome. At 
least, I can understand them. And I didn’t 


come to ask you about the Trasks. I came to 
ask a favor.” 


His face softened. ‘Well, that sounds more 


like my little girl. What will you have—a 
x of chocolates, or a ride to Broomfield?” 
“Oh, it won’t mean spend- 


Her heart lifted. 
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Se the Table that Radiates Spotlessness 
5 


THE preparation of meals is a pleasure when no effort is re- 
: =v quired to keep the kitchen clean. Porce-Namel Tables are 
not only clean appearing but are easy to keepclean. The 3 
coats of snowy white “‘Satin’’ enamel finish, inside and out, 
; onall parts may be cleaned easily with a damp cloth. 


2 of 16 Different Standard Desi; 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


Porce-Namel Tables are equipped with our famous 
“Laflat’”’ Porcelain Tops which are guaranteed not to 
buckle or bulge. _ All metal parts, including metal bins, 
are rust-proof and retain their silvery finish for all time. 
All woods are of selected stock,perfectly kilndried. All 
panels are 3 plywood construction and remarkably 
strong. The 16 standard models provide the design 
for your kitchen at just the price you can afford. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
BOX 400 NAPPANEE, IND. 
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PORCE-NAMEL 


"the Better Kitchen Table” 
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COFFEE POT | Send 10c for Special! Trial Size 


BOILING 


GROUNDS 


WASTE 


Recipe Booklet Free 


G WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 


Delicious ~ Convenient — 100 % Pure Coffee 
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ANY mothers have declared their independence 
of the darned-stocking-basket by putting their 
boys’ feet in the strongly-built Arrowhead Stockings. 


They are virtually boy-proof. Knees stay in. Active toes 
won’t kick through. Heels won’t rub their way out. 


Because you’ve heard everybody talking about the 
beauty of Arrowhead Hosiery (for all the family), 
don’t overlook the fact that we consider long-wear 
just as essential as style. 
Mothers: Ask for “Top Notcher’’ for 
Boys—heavy ribbed cottor. stockings, fine 
gauge—heavily re-inforced for long life. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills. Established 1896. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Trained Nurses Appreciate 
Their Health Value 


With her scientific knowledge of baby’s needs she knows 
the importance of the “double thickness across the chest 
and stomach,” protecting the danger zone where baby’s 
ills begin. 

Doctors and nurses have been recommending Rubens 
Infant Shirt by name for thirty-one years. They know 
the dangers that lurk in the chance chill or draft which 
adults would not notice. 

Cut like a coat, Rubens slips on and off easily, without 
fretting baby. No tapes or buttons to worry about. 
Fastened with a single safety pin, the adjustable belt 
always fits perfectly the growing little body. 

There is not only comfort and health for baby in Rubens 
Infant Shirt, mother, but convenience and economy for you. 

Knitted in 12 downy materials, all sizes from birth to 
four years, and all sizes in each material the same price. 

There is only one Rubens. Look for the name on the 
shirt itself. If any store cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Rubens Infant Shirts 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1890 





Under a Thousand Eyes 


ing any money or much time,” she said almost 
gaily.. “Just two or three strokes of your 
pen, or nothing at all—I don’t know which, 
You see, mother is terribly distressed about 
Clif Stanleigh. You know how intimate the 
families have always been,” she hurried on, 
unconscious that she was overdoing the ex- 
planation in her eagerness not to offend, 
“Well, mother told me about the mortgage and 
that the time for redemption has almost ex- 
pired, and Wylie, I—I came to ask you to 


| extend the time.” 


His eyes narrowed. “For mother, I sup- 

se?” 

She flushed. “Wylie, don’t you dare speak 
of my mother in that tone. We'll leave her 
out of this. Call it that I came because J 
wanted to come.” 

“Doubtless that has the advantage of 
honesty,” he said, with a faint sneer. 

His scorn steadied her into her usual self- 
possession. 

“Will you do it, please?” she asked pleas- 
antly. 

“Do what?” 

“Extend the time or waive proceedings—or 
whatever you call it.” 

He laughed again—not in amusement, but 
in contempt. ‘Heather, when you stay in 
your own province, you’re the finest girl I ever 
met; but when you step over into my province, 
you’re at a disadvantage. You don’t know 
anything about business, and it makes you 
seem foolish and ignorant. I may as well tell 
you right now that I don’t like your interfer- 
ence. I admire you at home and in society, 
but I don’t admire any woman who goes but- 
ting into any office. No normal man does, 
Can’t you imagine how it looks to me when 
you come in here and ask me to move the 
statutes around or take the business machinery 
to pieces and put it together again to suit your 
whims? 

“Evidently the time has come for us to have 
an understanding on this point. I agree that 
marriage is a partnership, but one in which the 
partners have distinct fields, and each partner 
should stay in his own field and have a free 
hand there. I should not think of interfering 
in the management of the house; I can not 
accept your untrained dictates in my pro- 
fession. It is intolerable.” 


SHE had taken this harangue so calmly that 

he had carried it further than he had in- 
tended. He had not an irascible nature; in 
fact, many people had known him for years 
without discovering that he had any temperat 
all. But Heather had touched the two most 
sensitive points: his professional pride and his 
personal jealousy. He was inordinately proud 
of his success, and he was secretly jealous of 
the long-standing friendship between Heather 
and Clif—only too ready to believe that the 
friendship was as deep as ever and really 
inimical to him. 

Heather, however, had given his speech only 
a superficial attention. In the urgency of her 
purpose, she ignored all of it except the last 
phrases. 

“T am not trying to dictate, Wylie,” she 
said sweetly. ‘I warned you that I was asking 
a favor, which I should not think of doing very 
often. But Clif and I have been friends since 
we were babies. I understand that he can 
survive the loss of the farm, but you know that 
the disgrace of losing a home on a mortgage is 
an awful thing in Hampton Valley. It’s the 
disgrace that I’m thinking about. All three 
of us were children together, even playmates 
together sometimes, and we ought to help one 
another now. I’m trying to do my part by 
asking something that it’s hard to ask. Won't 
you do your part by assuring Clif that—that 
he can have more time—somehow?” 

Wylie’s lips curled. “Mawkish sentiment!” 
he scoffed. “Now listen! There is no such 
thing as extending the time. The period 1s 
fixed by law, and nobody can change it. Nort 
am I injuring Clif personally. A man that 
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can’t stand up and take the vicissitudes of 
business without sneaking around to some 
woman to plead for him, isn’t much of a man 
anyhow. Business is business.” ; 

She stiffened. “You are very much mis- 
taken if you think that Clif has spoken to me 
about this.” Her straight look was a repri- 
mand, but immediately she forced herself to 
the ways of conciliation again. “It’s only a 
few days that I’m asking for. Evidently 
you haven’t heard that Ward’s play is suc- 
ceeding. In a short time he will be able to 
help Clif.” ; : 

Wylie did not stir. His head bent slightly 
forward, he was gazing intently at Heather, 
as if his cool, gray eyes were probing for a 
motive not confessed. As she met them, the 
hopes that she had been building up scattered 
and dropped to the earth. A chill ran over her. 

“Doesn’t that make a difference, Wylie?” 

The ghost of an unpleasant smile crossed 
hislips. It was a smile that acknowledged the 
difference, but acknowledged also that the 
difference tipped the scales in the wrong direc- 
tion. Heather’s fingers clutched the velvet 
bag in her lap. She choked for breath. 

“Wylie,” she begged, in an undertone that 
was ghastly with suffering, “wouldn’t you 
help Clif when he would pay you back in a 
few days? Haven’t you that much human 
sympathy?” 

His lean cheeks flushed with anger. ‘Does 
it mean so much to you?” he burst out. “Why 
does it mean so much to you?” 

She gasped. “Clif—Clif is my friend—and 
he’s in trouble.” 

“Oh p? 


MOMENTARILY Heather could not see her 

course clearly. Her thoughts refused to 
take shape. She seemed to be tossed from the 
bayonet point of one feeling to the bayonet 
point of another. Every word that was 
uttered had for her a double meaning. Nomin- 
ally the discussion concerned Clif, but in 
reality it was boring sharp, irreparable holes 
in the future that she had supposed was to be 
hers. Her lover had vanished. His body sat 
there in the chair opposite her, but some other 
spirit had taken over his brain and was speak- 
ing from his lips. How could this hideous 
thing be? 

The pink had dropped out of her cheeks, 
and her breath came hard. Her fingers were 
cold; they trembled as she opened her bag and 
drew out two bank books. They represented 
her small checking account and all her savings 
—a bequest from her aunt in California, sup- 
plemented by small amounts from her salary 
—and totaling a little over eighteen hundred 
dollars. 

“We won’t discuss this point further,” she 
said, with great dignity. “I will pay the 
mortgage. How much is it, with the interest?” 

“T don’t remember.”’ He was furious. 

_ She did not glance at him. “Will you look 
it up, please?”’ 

Hearing no movement, she raised her eyes. 
His face was distorted by a passion for which 
her opposition was no explanation. It was 
mad jealousy that she read there. Oddly 
enough, although part of the agony of this 
problem had been the personal element, she 
had not foreseen that Wylie would twist her 
partisanship into so crude an interpretation. 
She resented it, and her resentment made the 
Situation easier. The man who glared at her 
across the desk was a stranger for the time 
being. 

_ “Will you look it up, please?” she repeated, 
i a tense voice. 

Wylie moved then. With a twitch of his 
shoulders he turned and opened a drawer. 
He made a lengthy pretense of finding the 
data. He read off in a biting monotone, 


“ ~ 
- “$1723.78.” 


_ Heather took out her fountain pen and filled 
im an order form for the total amount of her 
Savings. . . . His eyes burned with a cold 
fre as he watched her. His lips were twisted, 
as of one who awaits the moment of triumph 

- She opened her check-book. As she 
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SAFETY PINS 
“The World’s Safest Safety Pins’’ 


Ask for them by name and see the five reasons! 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. Bloomfield, N. J. 


COMFORT FORALL Fie etscittictochar ost, 

'erfect jelp' ir, pat. 9 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. ERTHE A 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it "Sent right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or ds are slightly le. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


Dye Old, Faded Things 
New Again for 15c 











CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue No.9. Berthe Mav,10E. 46, New York 








Skirts Dresses Sweaters Stockings 
Waists Kimonos Coverings Ginghams 
Coats Curtains Draperies Everything 


Every package of “Diamond Dyes” | dyeing is guaranteed. Just tell your drug- 
contains directions so simple any woman | gist whether the material you wish to dye 
can dye or tint her old, worn, faded things | is wool or silk, or whether it is linen, cot- 
new, even if she has never dyed before.| ton, or any mixed goods. Ask to see 
Buy Diamond Dyes—then perfect home| “Diamond Dyes” Color Card. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


stopped a moment to compute, he spoke. 

“A check is not legal tender,” he flung at her 
scornfully. 

“Do you mean that you won’t accept a check 
from me?” 

He shrugged. ‘You came here to teach me 
business. Allow me to remind you that a 
check is not legal tender.” 

Heather had been bewildered and full of 


our husband y - - : 
Y¥ ban agonizing fear, but now for the first time she 


Poa De oe gree Oe ey in é = angry. He had deliberately humiliated 
: ner. 


your home. Show him how it saves oe dininetvdihie: Sofanel re = 
you from the drudgery of the old- now that it isn’t legal tender, she 
time ways of sweeping and how it flashed, “but I thought you would accept it 
gives you time for rest and recrea- from me.’ 


aACUPILE 


Non-Electric Vacuum... Cleaner 
Costs Nothing to Operate 


tion. He will say that it’s the best 


purchase you ever made. 


Your first cost—which is the low 
rice of the Vacuette—is the last. 
No electricity to pay for—no cost 


for operation and upkeep. 


Free Demonstration 


Look in your ’phone book for Vacuette, the 
name under which local distributors are 
listed. If you don’t find a representative 


in your locality, write to us and we'll 


arrange a free demonstration. 


%& Endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
and Modern Priscilla 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Non-Electric 
‘acuum Cleaners in the World 
Dept. 65 Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Manufactured in Canada by 
VACUETTES, Ltd., Miller 4 
Bidg. “. 48 York St. SE 
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Nation-wide demand for men and women—Hotels, Clubs, 
Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you by mail and help you get a position. Big 
pay—fine living—quick advancement—our methods en- 
dorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 


Book—“Your Big Opportunity.” 


_LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room 2459, Washington, D.C. 


Before Baby Comes 


At this important time your appearance, 
comfort and health depend largely on your 
corset. Don’t take chances, Ferris Maternity 
Corsets have given satisfaction for over 40 
years, Choose the model best suited to your 
individual needs. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, sent in plain envelope. These corsets 
are highly recommended by physicians. They 
are scientifically designed to support and pro- 
tect the baby and at the same time insure 
graceful concealing lines to your figure. Ad- 
justable from month to month. Sold in leading 
department stores or direct by mail. Prices 


$3.25 to $5.00. 
MATERNITY 


r E R R | CORSETS 


The Ferris Bros. Co., 5 Union Square, New York 
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AKE. the guesswork out of gardening. You 

can count on success with Vegetables and 

Flowers if you follow the directions in 
DREER’S 1923 GARDEN BOOK. 

TI t complete catalogue of Seeds and Plants 

ibli —an invaluable guide to both amateur 
and professional gardeners. A large book of 224 
pages with 8 color plates and hundreds of photo- 
engravings of the latest novelties and standard 
varieties. Filled with cultural information com- 
piled from DREER’S 85 years’ experience and 
advice from famous experts. 

It offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden Tools 
and Implements, Fertilizers, Insecticides, ete. 
Also Plants of all kinds, including the newest and 
best Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, Garden and 
Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, Hardy 
Shrubs, Water Lilies and Aquatics, Smal! Fruits, ete 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write today for a copy, 
which will be mailed free 


if you mention this 
publication 





“Why from you?” he taunted her. 

She shoved the books into her bag and sprang 
to her feet. She gave him a look that was 
blazing with indignation. 

“T’ll be back in ten minutes. You wait for 
me and have the room clear.” 


HE WAS back in less time than she had 
specified. As she flew through the outer 
office, she noticed fleetingly that a man was 
talking to Gracia Ward, but she didn’t look at 
hisface. Later she found that it was Jonathan 
Hydackett, a keen observer and faithful re- 
porter, who made the most of all his notations. 
Wylie was alone. It crossed her mind that 
he had been afraid to anger her further, but 
the moment she caught his expression she 
knew that he had been in no mood to see any 
one. He had been pacing up and down the 
room, but he wheeled with a jerk as she closed 
the door behind her. He had worked himself 
into a mastering rage. His face was livid. 

She walked rapidly across the room and 
placed on his desk a little stack of bills and a 
few pieces of silver. 

“Count it, please,” she said crisply. “And 
give me a receipt.” 

He came to the other side of the desk and 
stood behind his own chair—tal!, very straight, 
looking at her with a cold anger in his eyes that 
chilled them to a steel gray. 

“T can hardly take this gift from you.” 

“It isn’t a gift. Lam paying Clif’s mortgage.” 

“Are you? I think not. You can’t pay it.” 

“Tcan’t? Whycan’t I?” 

“Have you a power of attorney from Clif?” 

“No, but—” 

“‘Are you a relative or a member of his family 
—his wife, his mother—Or have you an interest 
in the property?” 

“What do you mean?” she panted. 

“Otherwise,” he went on contemptuously, 
“vour legal status is that of volunteer or inter- 
meddler and—” 

“But, Wylie, you let me draw this money.” 

“T didn’t advise you to,” he broke in sharply. 
“You remember you didn’t come here to ask 
my advice; you came to dictate, a province 
which presupposes full knowledge of possi- 
bilities. But if you had read Jones on ‘Mort- 
gage’ or even Tiflany—” He waved his hand 
toward a bookcase behind him—‘“or the ‘En- 
cyclopedia of Law and—’ ” 

Heather’s eyes were wide with wrath and 
incredulity. ‘Do you mean, Wylie Chamber- 
lain, that when I offer you legal tender to the 
full amount of Clif’s mortgage with interest— 
do you mean that I can’t discharge it?” 

“Just that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Law,” he thundered. “No court would 
recognize such a tender.” 

“No court where?” 

“In Vermont. What state did you think we 
were in?” 

“The state of chaos, I believe,” she returned 
bitterly. She looked down at the money, then 
back to Wylie. “It isn’t possible. Surely 
you can take this money—and give me 4 Ire 
ceipt—” ; 

“Surely I could,” he snapped out, “but it 
wouldn’t affect Clif’s mortgage in the least.’ 

She stood staring at him, baffled, her mind 
darting quickly this way and that for the 
solution which she felt must exist. The bleod 
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had come up into her cheeks; they burned with 
suppressed rage. j 

“There must be some way. You’re putting 
me off with phrases.” 

His frigid gaze did not waver. “I am not. 
You're asking something that is not within the 

ibilities of Vermont law ” ; 

“Then tell me what is within those possi- 
bilities,” she commanded. “Surely no state 
can deny one citizen the privilege of helping 
another. Can’t you accept this money as 
security—declare the mortgage satisfied—” 

“J have told you—” 

“Wait!” She lifted a quick finger. “De- 
clare the mortgage satisfied,” she repeated; 
“then take a new note from Clif—Why, surely 
you could do that and hold this money as 
collateral.” a : 

A portentous red feather whipped across his 
lean cheeks. 

“Couldn’t you?” she insisted. 

“Js it your idea of honor,” he countered, “ o 
ask me to manipulate the law?” 

“Yes,” she rejoined firmly. ‘When it is a 
question of equity, that is my idea of honor. 
In a free country a friend is entitled to some 
rights, no matter what your musty old hypo- 
theses in your musty old books say about it. 
I told you that I came to ask a favor.” 

For a full minute they measured glance with 
glance in a silence so deep that it throbbed 
about them with the transferred tensity of 
their own emotions. : 

“You love that man!” he shot out unex- 


pectedly. 


HEATHER shrank back as if he had struck 
her. The high‘color dropped out of her 
cheeks, leaving her giddy in the reaction. Not 
once had she paused to think what the persis- 
tency of her purpose would signify to Wylie. 
Even the look of jealousy that she had caught 
in his face had not warned her how far his 
thoughts might carry him, because a man’s 
jealousy is often like a flare of red fire—spec- 
tacular, but not running deep. She had un- 
derstood then that he was jealous of her friend- 
ship for Clif, but not that he was reading into 
her action any stronger feeling. 

How could he? It was to her monstrous 
that he should allow himself to misconstrue 
her motive. After all, one side of her an- 
cestry reached far back into Puritanism, which 
repudiated emotion and particularly the ex- 
s< pory of emotion, and Wylie’s bald words 
ad set into vibration some chord that rarely 
stirred. She was profoundly shocked. If 
pride had not stiffened her lips, she would have 
flouted the charge indignantly. 

“Why don’t you deny it?” he threw at her 
with greater violence. “By God, you do 
love him!” 

She swayed visibly. She put one hand flat 
on the desk to steady herself. For a moment 
the room whirled before her; the windows 
wavered grotesquely; the books danced in their 
cases. What had she done? It seemed as if 
she had uprooted all the facts in her life; they 
whirled unrelated in her brain as the.e physical 
objects whirled before her disturbed vision. 
Not until things came to rest did she trust 
herself to speak. 


“So long as I wear your ring, that is an in- | 


sult,” she brought out with quivering lips. 

At the sound of her own voice, her thoughts 
cleared. Wylie considered Clif a personal 
enemy. He intended to block her efforts 
merely because she had come as Clif’s friend. 
She threw back her head with a commanding 
dignity that was like her mother’s. 

“T have to ask you again. Will you accept 
my money as collateral?” 

“T shall do no juggling,” he retorted, furious. 
“I have respect for the law, and I shall allow 
It to follow its course.” 

“The eminent men in your profession,” she 
reminded him, “have won their eminence by 
working out legal ways to manipulate legal 
formalities in the interests of right. That’s 
what makes them eminent; it’s what ought 
to make them eminent; and it’s their solu- 
tions that lead to the making of more just laws. 








THE BEAUTY OF PEARL 


HEN you screen your porch, you add a delight- 
ful living room or sleeping porch—protected 
from germ-carrying insects. 
When screening, specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH. Due to 
its smooth, metallic finish, it is very lasting—therefore most 
economical, besides being most handsome and sanitary. 


The genuine has two copper wires in the selvage. 
There’s a retailer near you who sella and recommends G & B PEARL 


for permanently screening doors, windows and rehes, See him or 
write us direct for samples and literature. Address Dept. *‘H"’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 


Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy. 
The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 
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“ ERE comes 

another dog 
looking for 
something to 
eat. He won’t 
get anything 
from me. When 
my lid’s put on, 
it stays on.” 


Black Silk Polishing Oil formsa peavective coating 


over any metal surface and positively prevents 
rust. Keeps Gas Range, Gasoline or Kerosene Corrugated Garbage Pails 


stoves looking like new. Easily applied—leaves a ly itary but they have the 
heasifall ; are not only sanitary but they e 
ae SEE: See ED durability of the larger WITT Ash Can. 
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POLISHING OI 


Use it on saws, tools, knives, —_ ! Ar HagpWarE AND 
tinware, faucets, silverware, } DEPARTMENT 
bicycles, golf clubs,auto lamps, (K . SrorEs. 
andirons, door knobs, hinges, 


steel office furniture, vault The 
doors, combination locks, elec- Yellow 
tric fans, etc. Invaluable foruse / Label 


on articles placed in storage or 
where houses are being closed ; Means z 
for summer or winter months. ae ‘ Quality 
Write for descriptive folder LISHING 
BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS O11 
Sterling, Illinois ¢ 
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Quaintly alluring, 
attractively different 


Dolly Madison Bed Spreads! 
Indeed they're all the rage. So 
unique in their marvelous crinkle 
texture, so beautiful in their 
quaint designs and dainty color- 
ings. So practical because wash- 
ing is so easy and ironing never 
required. 


Dolly Madison is imitated. 
Look for the little label sewn 
in the corner, to get the real 
Dolly Madison. 


After selecting your spread at the 
Bedding Department of your leading 
store, ask at the Drapery Department 
to see Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth to 
match, for your window shades and 
draperies, bureau scarfs, lamp shades 
and slip covers. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Philadelphia 


Name of nearest dealer 
and booklet describing 
the many uses of Dolly 
Madison Crinkle Cloth, 


on request. 


Frankford 
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Liprary WALLS 


For Every Room 
in the House 


Coot. quiet, eye-restful tones 

of Alabastine—soft mat-like 

walls add appropriate grace to the 

, - is ) library just as other tints of 

Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper Alabastine bring gut the merits 
_— of other rooms. 

And what unusual and beautiful 
effects can be produced through 
the ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS! Rich flecked and 
netted tiffanized walls in hare 
monious colors, once so costly 
but now within the reach of 
moderate incomes. Buy only 
genuine Alabastine in the box 
marked with the cross and circle 
printed in red—but applied in a 
new way. Ask any store selling 
paints to show you sample 
cards, Or write to 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
718 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich 
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| Heather. 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


I’m asking a favor, yes, but it’s a perfectly 
honorable favor.” 

“T shall stay by the law. 
one man is fair for another.” 

“Do you really mean—Why, it would be 
for only a few days. I know it would be for 
only a few days.” 

“T shall let the law take its course,’ he 
repeated implacably. 

She felt his frozen determination not to 
yield the advantage that he held. With trem- 
bling fingers she gathered up the bills and the 
silver and stuffed them into her bag. She 
turned; then wheeled back in obvious irreso- 
lution. 

Suddenly, his anger, goaded by his jealousy, 
burst its bonds. He had conquered, and it 
left him free to upbraid, to clinch his victory 
by drastic injunctions. 

“Tf you are through,” he began, with elab- 
orate insolence, ‘I’ve got a few things to say 
myself.” ; 

She waited. 


What is fair for 


XXXV 


“T HOPE you realize how foolish this whole 
scene has been.” Wylie’s voice was un- 
even, as if his rage were pushing it about. ‘So 
far from doing any good, it has only been un- 
pleasant for both of us—childish, futile! 
There is no use pretending that I should ever 
have any patience with your interference, 
You may as well understand, once 
for all, that my business is my own, that I am 
trained to manage it, that I am competent to 
manage it, and that I propose to manage it 
alone. There are very few things that I won’t 
take from you, but you’ve stumbled on one of 
the few. 
“Besides, you don’t lift yourself in my eyes 
when you come in here with silly, little senti- 
mentalities that you want to substitute for 





reasonable rules of business conduct. Why, 
good Lord, Heather, think of your telling me 
how to run this office! You’d a good deal 
better put your thought on your own conduct. 
You come around preaching to me about what 
I should do, and at this very minute you’ve 
got all Hampton Valley criticizing you.” 

“Criticizing—me!”’ Her amazement was so 
swift and so profound that it swept away all 
the vital elements in their previous discussion. 
A momentary crimson swirled into her cheeks. 

“Yes. Criticizing you!” 

‘What for?” 

He laughed scornfully. ‘How did you come 
to think you were such a paragon that you 
could do anything you pleased and get away 
with it? I’d have you know that in all the 
time since I hung out my shingle in Hampton, 
I’ve never given people a chance to criticize me 
as they’re criticizing you right now all over 
town.” 

“Wylie,” she begged, “what do you mean?” 

“T mean,” he threw out, with the arrogance 
of triumph, “I mean that last Thursday you 
spoke to Lizzie Nelson on the street—not only 
spoke to her, but stopped and talked with her.” 

Every particle of color dropped out of 
Heather’s face. 

“Didn’t you?” he insisted. 

“T did,” she admitted faintly. 

“Didn’t you know better?” 

She said nothing. 

He put it another way. 
told not to speak to her?” 

“T had,” she admitted again. : 

He soared visibly in the completeness of his 
victory. “Then you knew better. You find 
fault with me for doing something that 1s 
perfectly right and perfectly legal, but last 
Thursday you yourself did something which 
you knew you had no right to do, and which 
was an affront to the whole town. Now you 
observe, Heather, the difference in the way we 
have treated each other. I said nothing to 
you, even when I found that the whole village 
was talking about you; I should never have 
mentioned it if you hadn’t given me this homily 
on rectitude.” 


“Hadn’t you been 
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She was facing him squarely, motionless, her 
head thrown back. Her face was still deathly 
white, but there was in it a strange luminosity, 
as if from the reflection of a fire that burned 
deep within. Her eyes were fixed on Wylie, 
but they seemd to be focused on something far 
beyond him. He might have taken warning 
from her unnatural quietness, but in his anger 
he interpreted it as the precursor of contrition. 

“You say the village is talking about me.” 
She picked up his words in a low monotone. 
“What are they saying?” 

“Saying! Saying! What do you suppose 
they’re saying? They’re criticizing you for 
doing something that no other decent woman in 
Hampton Valley would have done.” 

Her chest rose convulsively, but the attitude 
of her body did not change. Her voice sank 
still lower, but it was vibrantly clear with con- 
trolled emotion. ‘Are they also saying that 
on the same day I spoke to Mrs. Anna Edgerly 
—that I even stopped and chatted with her?” 

“J don’t know. That has nothing—” 

“Don’t you think,” she interrupted him, 
“that probably they’re saying that, too?” 

“Heather, don’t be foolish. That hasn’t any- 
thing to do with it. Mrs. Edgerly is a lady.” 

“Mrs. Edgerly has money,” corrected 
Heather. ‘She also has culture and a charm- 
ing personality. But I understood this was a 
question of morality. Isn’t it?” 

“Certainly, but—” 

“Then certainly,” Heather broke in evenly, 
“if they criticize me for speaking to one, they 
should criticize me for speaking to the other.” 

“Let me tell you, Heather,” and his voice 
shook with renewed fury, “you can’t drag any 
of your Greenwich Village latitude into Hamp- 
ton Valley and get away with it. If you’re 
going to have any standing here, you’ve got to 
do what the other decent women do.” 

“Then I understand, Wylie, that you would 
hold me to the standards that Hampton Valley 
has fixed?” 

“While you live here, yes. You can’t 
jeopardize your standing by trying to be in- 
dependent. You said that you were willing to 
live in Hampton Valley for a while; and if 
you’re to live here comfortably and have any 
position, you must conform to the moral stand- 
ards that Hampton Walley has determined 


upon.” 


ITH her eyes still on his face, she drew the 
splendid ring from her finger. Then she 
leaned over the desk and laid the ring down 
on the sheet of paper in front of Wylie’s chair. 
“T could live in Hampton Valley,” she said 
simply, “But I can’t live under it ” 

“Heather!” 

On the instant, all his rage dropped away. 
His face relaxed; his eyes were frightened, 
tender, and pleading at the same time. Like 
many people who are rarely stirred to anger, 
he had lost his control and his perspective 
under the double attack upon his jealousy and 
his professional pride. He had intended to 
conquer Heather, to show her that she must 
hot infringe upon his prerogatives, to coerce 
her into the docility that he admired. But 
the last thing he had intended to do was to lose 
her. Properly disciplined, she was exactly 
the woman he wanted. ; 

“Heather, take it back,” he begged. “TI 
was a brute. I had no right to say all those 
things, but you got me on the raw, and I didn’t 
realize what I was saying. You know I 
didn’t mean those things. Darling, you know 
I love you. You'll have to forgive my temper 
till T learn to control it.” ? 

He came around the desk, humble, concili- 
ating. “Heather, you know I love you—that 
I want you.” 

She waved him back. “Perhaps you think 
80,” she said gently, 

She was no longer angry, either, not even 
resentful. With the taking off of the ring, she 
seemed to have severed herself from. this 
Ppa entanglement. She felt detached; 
she spoke as one does who stands outside. 

F We have done each other a terrible injus- 
ice, Wylie. On cold and selfish reasoning 










More than 3000 merchants sell ‘Ypsilanti Furniture. They 
are the substantial dealers in their communities. They 


have chosen Ypsilanti because of the high reputation it 
enjoys. In design, finish and careful manufacture by 
skilled weavers it is absolutely unsurpassed. 


The Ypsilanti Line is now on display in the furniture show 
rooms of leading merchants in every city. We will gladly 
give the names of merchants near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY (Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
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ROOM 


House °1068 


Prices quoted include 
all lumber cut to fit, win- 
dows, doors, woodwork, 
glass, paints, hardware, 
nails, lath and_ roofing. 
Complete drawings and 
instructions. Many styles 
to choose from. 

Highest grade lumber for { 
all interior woodwork, . 
siding and outside finish, Send today for 
money-saving Aladdin Catalog No. 797. 


The ALADDIN Co., fax sank 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North Carolina; . 
Portland, Oregon; Toronto and Winnipeg, Canada 
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A unique and conven- 
ient clamp pulls out from 
base and holds lamp firmly 
in any position ‘on any 
object. : Shade tilts to any 
angle. ‘Sold in 5 beautiful 
finishes: A highly efficient 
lamp, ideal for bed, piano, 
sewing machine, -table, 
shaving, etc. Made in the 

Same Lamp same plant with 
Standing =the GREIST and 
WALLACE 7 Ifndt at Brashed 


your dealer’s, order from us. Brass 
THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. G, New Haven, Conn. 
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Tasty, Wholesome Sea-Food 


No matter where you live, you may now enjoy the finest fish 
the sea affords. B & M Fish Flakes—the juicy white meat 
of wholesome Cod and Maddock—come to you perfectly 
cooked and sealed in parchment-lined containers—ready for 
your table instantly as Creamed Fish, Codfish Cakes, Fish 
Hash, Fish Chowder, and all those other famously delicious 


New England fish dishes. 


Phone your grocer now for B & M Fish Flakes and try any 
one Of the recipes on label.—You'll decide to keep a supply 


on hand for frequent use. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 94 Water St. Portland, Maine 





FLAKES 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 


“Good Eating” Recipes 
is a booklet telling how 
to prepare many New 
England fish dishes. 
Write for your free copy. 


Also Ask For 
& M Paris Sugar Corn 
& M Deep Sea Lobster 
&M Codhish Cakes 

& M Clam Chowder 

& M Clams 








Does Your Coffee 


KEEP? 


Store-ground coffee can’t 
give you the full measure of 
strength and goodness that 
you ought to have. Expo- 
sure to the air weakens its 
strength and “body.” That’s 
why so many particular 
housekeepers keep their cof- 
fee fresh and crisp with the 


ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


The Crystal Mill keeps your 
favorite coffee full-flavored, 
crisp and air-tight. It grinds 
either coarse or fine and meas 
sures for you in tablespoone 
fuls as you grind, 


Crystal Mills are finished in 
pleasing kitchen colors, 
Hang one in your kitchen and 
be certain of tasty, appetiz- 
ing coffee every day. Sold 
by all dealers. Write for 
free folder, “6 Rules for 
Making Good Coffee.” 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO, 


226 


Freeport, Ill, 
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How to meet 
a domestic emergency 


Perhaps you are preparing a simple lunch— 
and an unexpected guest arrives! You can 
make the meal quite festive if you serve hot 
STEERO bouillon. This will take only a 
moment. Drop a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup, add boiling water, and you are 
all ready. 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Hot STEERO bouillon is an appe- 
tizing drink at any and all times. 
STEERO bouillon cubes add 
greatly to the flavoring of many other 
dishes. Send 10 centsfor samples, 
and sixty-four-page cook book. 









Schieffelin & Co. 
276 William St., New York 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 
‘4 Cube Makes 

a Cup” 





Under a Thousand Eyes 


alone, we decided to marry each other, | 
didn’t realize it before, but I see it now. I 
wanted to get away, to have what I thought 
would be a wider existence, to be surrounded 
by the exquisite objects and the exquisite dis. 
tractions that I thought were the exponents of 
culture and you—you had the same hollow 
ambitions, and you wanted somebody to 
manage a social life that would contribute to 
your professional popularity.” 

A faint smile crossed her pale lips. “That 
was a cold basis, Wylie. There wasn’t love 
enough about it to fill in the spaces of the first 
difierence of opinion that came up, to tide us 
over till we could compromise and adjust, 
You and I have learned thngs about each 
other today that many people have to marry 
to find out.” f 

“Heather, dearest,” he implored, “You're 
taking this too seriously. It was all my fault. 
I take every bit of blame. In all humility | 
ask your forgiveness, I’m ashamed, but | 
throw myself on your generosity. And I do 
love you. I swear—” 


ITH a quick gesture he reached toward the 

ring; then stopped as he caught her instine- 
tiveshrinking. His hand dropped. Bewildered, 
he looked toward her, seeking the clue for an 
argument that would move her; then his gaze 
followed hers to the ring he had given her. 
The sunshine played through the stone, re- 
fracting a spray of prismatic colors on the 
white paper—gay, beautiful colors, as alluring 
as a mirage, a promise never to be fulfilled. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” she said 
with a fleeting wonder. “If we were to go on, 
we should do this same thing again and again. 
I couldn’t marry a man that I was ashamed of, 
and I’m ashamed of you from the depths of my 
being. You’re using an honorable profession 
as a cloak for some of the most dishonorable 
transactions that men are capable of. You 
know that in Hampton Valley the lending of 
money isn’t the legitimate business that it 
may be in the city—where there is plenty of 
money in circulation and where there are 
plenty of chances to recoup. Here it is the 
beginning of the end. 

“When a man comes to you for a loan, you 
know who he is, you know his circumstances 
and his capacities, you can predict with a fair 
degree of accuracy whether he will ever be able 
to pay you or not; and you deliberately use 
that personal knowledge. You soothe him 
along; you bide your time; and then you pounce 
on him and take not merely the amount of the 
money he owes you and the interest he agreed 
to pay, but whatever property he has. That's 
what you hope to do from the beginning. 

“Here I’ve just offered you the money you 
lent Clif Stanleigh and the interest on it, and 
would you take it? No! And what is the 
reason? It’s because you want the farm, and 
evidently the laws of this state give you the 
whip-hand. If it’s true that they do, they are 
a disgrace to the very intention of law. Any- 
how, you use your training and your intellect 
to take advantage of people who are unfortu- 
nate orwho haven’t your grasp and skill in fore 
casting. You plan combinations of farms; 
you make sales by your diplomatic approach 
to possible buyers; you follow the wounded \0 
their lair and you suck their blood.” 

“Heather Davenway!” , 

“You may as well know how it looks to me, 
she went on quietly. “You aren’t the fist 
man who has built up a fortune here out of the 
wreckage of human lives; you aren’t the firs 
man to lend a sum of money with one hand and 
take a note for a larger sum with the other; 
you aren’t the first to antedate a note; you 
aren’t the first to accomplish a clever usuf) 
inside the law, to wee Shylock in essential 
cruelty—but, heaven help me, I didn’t know 
you were doing it when I said I’d marry yo 

“Wait a minute,” she commanded, when 
Wylie would have spoken. “All this means 
that I’m the wrong woman, Wylie. It wont 
be hard for you to find a wife who will never 
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yestion your methods, but will keep her eyes 
only on the income. And it won’t be hard—” 
her voice rose on a sudden intensity—“it 
won't be hard for you to find a wife who 
will conduct herself in Hampton Valley—as 
all the decent Hampton women—have decided 
she should.” - 

In the moment of breathless stupefaction 
before he could find the most effective defence, 
she turned with a dignity that he had never 
previously aroused in her, and went out of the 
room. She heard him speaking as she closed 
the door but she did not turn back. She went 
through the outer office, bowing to Lem Tripe 
because he stood in her way, and not because 
she saw him with any conscious recognition. 
At the top of the stairs in the hall she paused, 
lean'ng dizzily against the smudged wall. 
Through her bewilderment over the chaotic 
developments of the past hour, only one thirig 
was clear—that she had broken a tie that had 
tobe broken, that no future regrets would rise 
up to cloud the conviction that her action had 
been inevitable. 

But she was beaten in the purpose that had 
sent her here. The velvet bag, bulging gently 
with bills, reminded her that Wylie had con- 
quered on the business point and that as far 
as Clif was concerned, she had merely increased 
the enmity toward him. 

She shivered as if from cold. Looking down 
the narrow stairway, she shrank before the 
ordeal of going through the streets of Hampton, 
of meeting vigilant eyes. Stringing the bag on 
her arm, she put her hands up to her cheeks. 
Her face was almost as cold as a hands. She 
must bring back the color, or Hampton would 
know. Still leaning against the wall, she 
pinched her cheeks till she felt the unwilling 
blood under her fingers. Then she nerved 
herself and went down the stairs to the side- 
walk, her head very high. 


HEN she came to the wide window of the 

Hampton National Bank, she stopped— 
Kitty Judevine’s father was president of the 
bank, Heather knew him very well—he was 
a friend. He knew everything in town, and 
he was discreet. 

Without going further in her thoughts, she 
started up the granite steps of the bank and 
went in. Mr. Judevine was in his office, and 
he happened to be at liberty. He was an 
impressive man with gray hair and an air of 
reserve which kept many people at a distance, 
but Heather always felt so entirely at ease 
with him that she could go straight to her 
point now with stark frankness. 

“Mr. Judevine, you know about Clif Stan- 
leigh—that he’s going to lose his home?” 

He smiled kindly at this tense young person. 
“I know that he may,” he corrected gently. 
“But then he may not. There’s a chance that 
Ward may help him in time, and there’s a 
chance that Clif may be able to help himself. 
He’s got four or five days yet.” 

Her gaze sharpened. “How did you know 
the exact time?” 

_ “Because—between us, Heather—the bank 
is empowered to act for him if a remittance 
comes,” 

She recalled the drawn shades, and she 
caught the implication that Clif was out of 
town, but she slipped past those details, She 
Was busy with another thought. 

“Of course, Clif has an account here?” 

“Oh, yes, and—” 


“And you mean that if money came in from 


anywhere—anywhere—” She waved her hand | 
Na wide gesture. “Why, anybody could | 


come i and deposit to Clif’s account. Couldn’t 
he? Anybody!” 

His smile was checked by her tragic earnest 
Ne Ue 1 H 
ness “Yes,” he said gravely. ‘Anybody 
could do that—anybody.” 

Thank you,” she said hurriedly. And 
went out! 

Five minutes later she came back to the 


the , Mr. Judevine,” she called softly, 
eres money enough now—in  Clif’s 
account,” 


To be concluded) 
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The Garland Coal 
and Wood Range is 
as good, in everyway, 
as the popular Gar- 
land Gas Range, It 
enjoys the same ad- 
vantages of oven 
design, which in- 
sure perfect baking 
in any Garland 
Range. It is hand- 
some, convenient, 
and extremely dur- 
able. 
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More People Everywhere 


Coming to Garland 


In all its 52 years, public confidence 
in Garland has never expressed itself 
so positively as today. 
Everywhere in America, people are 
demanding Garland gas, electric and 
coal ranges, and Garland stoves and 
furnaces, in greater volume than ever 
in the past. 
This greater Garland success goes 
straight back to the long experience, 
vast resources, and unceasing effort 
to improve, which have made Garland 
products so much more efficient and 
economical. 
If you do not know the name of thenearest Garland 
dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking prob- 


lems, write direct to us because there is a Garland 
heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of the Famous Garland Line of Stoves, 


Ranges, Furnaces and Pipeless Furnaces, 
for Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity 


RLAND 


COOKING AND HEATING 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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From the Clouds 


these dainties fall 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are created for you in this 
heroic way. 


The grains are sealed in guns, then revolved for an hour in 
fearful heat. The bit of moisture in each food cell is thus changed 
to steam. When the guns are shot the steam explodes. Over 100 
million explosions occur in every kernel. 


Then from the steam clouds fall these bubble grains, puffed to 
airy morsels 8 times normal size. 


Every food cell is blasted so every granule is fitted to digest. 


Not mere delights 
This is not done to delight you, though it does. 


Prof. Anderson invented this process to make whole grains 
wholly digestible. To make every element available as food. 


Children need whole-grain diet. Essential food elements are 
generally lacking with children who don’t get it. 

Puffed Grains make that diet tempting, so children get enough. 
And every atom feeds. 


Serve in every way you can. There are no better foods for 
children, and no whole-grain foods which they like so well. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


8 times normal size Toasted rice bubbles 


* The Quaker Oats Company 
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The Discovery of God 


(Continued from page 35) 


rest of his brethren and his mother look. 
ing on. Now when he was thus maimed jy 
all his members, he commanded him to be 
brought to the fire and to be fried in the pan, 
And as the vapor of the pan was for a good 
space dispersed they exhorted one another, 
with the mother, to die manfully.” 

Six of the boys being mangled and slain 
with unspeakable brutalities, the youngest was 
brought. Feeling himself belittled by such 
courage, Antiochus promised riches, honor, 
friendship, if the lad would only deny God. 

“But when the young man would in no 
case hearken unto him, the king called his 
mother, and exhorted her that she should 
counsel the young man to save his life . . , 
But she bowing herself toward him, laughing 


the cruel tyrant to scorn, spake in her country. 


language, on this manner: 

“OQ my son, have pity on me who bare thee 
nine months in the womb, and gave thee suck 
three years, and nourished thee, and brought 
thee up unto this age, and endured the troubles 
of education. I beseech thee, my son .., 
fear not this tormentor! Being worthy of thy 
brethren, take thy death, that I may receive 
thee again in mercy with thy brethren.’ 

“While she was yet speaking these words, 
the young man said: 

“ ‘Whom wait ye for? I will not obey the 
king’s commandment. But I will obey the 
commandment of the Law that was given unto 
our fathers by Moses . . .” 

“Then the king being in a rage handled him 
worse than all the rest, and took it grievously 
that he was mocked. So this man died un- 
defiled, and put his whole trust in the Lord. 
Last of all, after the sons, the mother died 
also.” 

Against this tyranny of abomination Matta- 
thias of Modin, with his five sons, of whom 
Judas Maccabeus was to become the most 
famous, led a forlorn hope of revolt. That is, 
the hope was forlorn as far as it depended on 
purely temporal power. That it would depend 
on purely temporal power was the conviction 
and the fear which chilled the courage of all 
but the most inspired. 

In the midst of this seemingly hopeless 
struggle a book was passed from hand to hand, 
or read aloud in secret assemblies, setting 
forth the truth which perhaps man needs more 
than he needs any other truth. It set it forth 
subtly, in the guise of that history of the past 
which was still to a great degree a matter of 
tradition. It is probable that tradition had 
long preserved the episodes of the Book of 
Daniel, and that, in the stress of this dark hour, 
the new religious teacher used them only as 4 
means to urge his message home. It would 
not be discreet to speak too plainly. A veiled 
method, anonymous or pseudonymous, was 
the only one practical. Whatever was said 
must be put in a way which the wise would 
understand, while their enemies, if they 
chanced upon the manuscript, would be blind 
to it. Merely as a piece of esoteric writing, 
with its meaning on the surface, and yet hidden 
from those not in possession of the spint 
alphabet, the Book of Daniel has no parallel 
in literature. 


Spiritual Power Rules in Love 


lo a people making their desperate stand 
against innumerable odds the message Ws; 
and is, just this: Spiritual power is the oily 
and absolute ruler of the universe, and always 
rules in Love. No material dominion ©? 
be so strong, not that of Babylon or Egypt, not 
that of the United States or the British Em 


pire, but that before spiritual might it becomés 


as a figment of the brain. Of all lesser mater 
oppositions, those which confront us ® 
daily life, the same thing must be tue 
Nations suffer, individuals suffer, because they 
have been unable to bring themselves 
believe that the Love of God reigns, an 
human suspicion, competition, and cruelty. 
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This gospel was not new with the writer of 
the Book of Daniel, but he first threw it into 
form which the common man could com- 
prehend. The two Isaiahs had preached it, 
as had Jeremiah, and others of the prophets. 
It was, however, implied in what they said 
rather than declared explicitly. Daniel is so 
definite that he startles. His examples are 
chosen to show how practical is the knowledge 
of God to those who can use it rightly. 


The Contents of the Book 


The book divides itself into two distinct 
In the first is contained a series of 
incidents connected with the career of Daniel 
and his three companions, all designed to 
emphasize the truth which is the kernel of the 
teaching. These incidents are given as dra- 
matic episodes, easy for the simple mind to 
. In the second we have prophecies 
which are not strictly prophecies, in that they 
are largely a review of what has already hap- 
pened, with but a slight forecast of the future. 
These apocalyptic visions can not be dealt 
with here. It is enough to say that the final 
went of their teaching confirms what has 


y been said in vivid, dramatic narrative. | 


It must be noted, too, that the book makes 
no pretense to be historical. Whatever is said 
from the historical point of view follows tra- 
dition, which was often erroneous. The age 
of Judas Maccabeus was not one of libraries 
and books of reference. The only available 
history was contained in the Sacred Books, 
and these had mostly been destroyed. For 
all facts of the past the author of Daniel had 
probably nothing to depend on more stable 
than his memory. 

At the same time we must not forget that 
to the Hebrew writer along spiritual lines 
facts, as we moderns use the word, were never 
matters of importance. It was not his object 
to reproduce them exactly, or to be fastidious 
as to historical settings. To the author of 
Daniel, kings and princes, dates and personali- 
ties, were of only remote significance. 

A few examples will be enough to illustrate 
this point. 

“In the third year of Jehoiakim king of 
Judah came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
unto Jerusalem and besieged it. And the 
Lord gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into his 
hand with part of the vessels of the house of 
God, and he carried them into the Land of 
Shinar to the house of his god.” 

No such happening is known to history. 
Nebuchadnezzar did not become king of 
Babylon till the fourth year of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, who reigned eleven years before 
the great disaster overtook him. 

“In the same hour was the thing fulfilled 
upon Nebuchadnezzar, and he was driver from 
men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body 


was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hair | 


was grown as eagles’ feathers, and his nails like 
birds’ claws.” 

Of this insanity there is no corroboration 
elsewhere. The inscriptions which give the 
outlines of this monarch’s life are silent con- 
cerning it. If, however, any such tradition 
existed it lent itself so remarkably to the 
writer’s spiritual purpose that he would 
naturally make use of it. 

“Belshazzar the king made a great feast 
to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine 
before the thousand. Belshazzar whiles he 
tasted the wine commanded to bring the golden 


and silver vessels which Nebuchadnezzar his | 
father had taken out of the temple which was | 


in Jerusalem.” 

Belshazzar was not the son of Nebuchad 
nezzar, and he was never king. He was the 
son of Nebuna’id, the last of the Chaldean 
sovereigns, but not of Nebuchadnezzar’s line. 
Little is known of him beyond the fact that 
in the taking of Babylon by the Persians he 
fought bravely. . 

In that night Belshazzar the Chaldean king 
Was slain, and Darius the Mede received the 
gdom.”” 


br intervention of a Median king between | 
haldean and Persian dynasties is an error | 
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The Discovery of God 


not easy to account for. The Old Testament 
itself tells us elsewhere, even if we had no other 
source of information, that on the downfall 
of the Chaldean monarchy, Cyrus the Persian 
became king of Babylonia. The kingship a 
this time of a Darius is not less mistaken thap 
that of a Belshazzar. 

These slips of the pen, of which there ar 
more, are mentioned only to emphasize the 
fact that the purpose of the book is not his. 
torical. The author’s mission was mop 
important. His people were for the most 
part depending on themselves in a struggle 
in which the colossal strength ranged against 
them was likely to be conqueror. To suffer 
to fight, to be defeated, to die, was their only 
outlook. Having practically no knowledge 

7 that invincible spiritual power was theirs for 
> a we rs ae the taking, despair was all that gave force to 
ns a their arms. To dispel material trust, and 
\ Wa AWPA Vn : awaken that in the Love of God, was a task 

a ee > Fi too urgent to permit a man to waste time over 
j j <a p dates and happenings. 


{SC RNs ROR seh LER 


—— ee = Last, it must be observed that the hope 

’ rs = ogee NX : inspired is chiefly for this world. It is with 
: welfare in this world that the Old Testament 
concerns itself. A divine protection which 
skipped this world to fix itself on blessedness 
after death, as to which nothing could as yet 
| be proved, was unknown to religious teaching 
| till the decline of Christianity, after the s0- 
called conversion of Constantine. As a matter 


Prepares Food of fact, the faith of the Bible, whether of the 


e Old Testament or the New, is always pragmati- 
b Freezing cal. It is founded on what it can do. What 
y it can do must be done in the actual experience 
. : : of men. Nothing else is convincing. It was 
Kelvinator—the refrigerating to the actual and convincing that the author 
equipment which sets right of Daniel appealed. 
into the ice box you now have Sins: Senna tiiesien 


thas opened neh to house | He begins with the lighter touch, in the 
sae ape everywnere, & com- realm of things that happen every day. He 
paratively new method of will show that even health does not depend 
food preparation. — and drink, but on understanding 
: God. 
Kelvinator is to the prepara- “And the king spake unto Ashpenaz, the 
tion of food by cold what master of his eunuchs, that he should bring 


; he prep- | in certain of the children of Israel even of the 
the gas range is to the prep seed royal and of the nobles, youths in whom 


aration of food, by heat. was no blemish, but well favored and skilful 


With Kelvinator any house- | in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and 
| understanding science, and such as had ability 


: . wife can easily peayere deli- | to stand in the king’s palace, and that he should 
cious mousses, ices, sherbets, custards and salads, by simply | teach them the learning and tongue of the 


leaving them in the Kelvinator ice-trays for a few hours. | Chaldeans.” 
| Among them were Daniel and the three 


The ‘same ice-trays are used to freeze dainty cubes of ice in | friends whose names were changed to Shadrach, 
which maraschino cherries, sprigs of mint, or violets have been | Meshach, and Abed-nego. Daniel’s first 


frozen, or which have been tinted or flavored to suit the drink. | thought was for the keeping of the Law. 
| “But Daniel purposed in his heart that he 


Kelvinator eliminates the ice man. It automatically keeps would not defile himself with the king’s meat 


the refrigerator at the same, low, even, cold, dry temperature, ae with rer _ which ae bw 
i i i i 1e requested of the prince of the eunuchs 
summer and winter. It quickly pays for itself in the food, and be aicht not dea act | 


in the ice bills it saves. It is air cooled. prince of the eunuchs said unto Daniel, ‘I fea 
We gladly supply a complete list of my lord the king, who hath appointed 
Kelvinator owners in any community. your meat and your drink. For why should 


Write for it and learn how enthusiastic he see your faces worse liking than the youths 
of your age? So should ye endanger my head 


Kelvinator users are. We will also direct esl tea ae? 

you to the Kelvinator headquarters in | “Then said Daniel to the steward . . . 

your community. | “Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten 
| days. Let them give us herbs to eat, and water 


_s KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION | to drink. Then let our countenances be looked 


‘ eri | upon before thee, and the countenance of the 
2051 Fort Street W. Detroit, Michigan | youths that eat of the king’s meat; and 4 


thou seest, deal with thy servants. -- 


OT PRN Pag 








And at the end of ten days their countenancts 
| appeared fairer, and they were fatter in flesh, 
than all the youths that did eat of the kings 
meat.” 


re) 
g 
* 
The incident, relatively slight, was the firs 
of a series of experiences meant to illustrate 
the might of spiritual power as against that 


material force on which all but a few of them 
had been taught to depend. ; 
“Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image 


Electric Refrigeration for the Home « gold... He set it up in the plain d 


Dura in the province of Babylon. Thea 
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nebuchadnezzar the hing sent to gather to- 
ther the satraps, the deputies, the governors, 
the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, the 
sheriffs, and all the rulers.of the provinces, to 
come to the dedication of the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up.’ 

The festival was of both religious and 
national significance. On the part of a con- 

merate empire it was also to be a test of 
loyalty to the sovereign. Those who would 
not worship the sovereign’s god would not be 
true to him, and with those who would not be 
true to him there was but one course, to get 
rid of them. For this purpose a burning, 
fiery furnace had been prepared, into which 
the disloyal were to be cast. : 

“Wherefore at that time certain Chaldeans 
came near, and brought accusation against the 

by. 
ar ‘There are certain Jews whom thou hast 
appointed over the affairs of the province of 
Babylon, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 
These men, O king, have not regarded thee. 
They serve not thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.’ 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar in his rage com- 
manded to bring Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego. 

“ Ts it of purpose, O Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, that ye’ serve not my god, nor 
worship the golden image which I have set up? 
Now if . . . ye fall down and worship the 
golden image which I have made, well! But 
if ye worship not, ye shall be cast the same 
hour into the burning fiery furnace; and who 
is that god that shall deliver you out of my 
hands?’ ” 


The Law of God 


The point is in this last interrogation. It 
was the God who could deliver, and deliver 
to the uttermost, in the face of all human and | 
material probability, that the author of the 
Book of Daniel was eager to disclose to a 
people whose strength was insufficien' o their | 
needs. He would deliver, not by some 
sporadic miracle, as a special act of favor, but 
by the working of His law. Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-nego need take no chances. 
Knowing what they did, they could be sure. 
To the mightiest being whom up to that time 





men had ever raised on earth they could reply 
calmly. 

“‘Q Nebuchadnezzar, we have no need to 
answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us from the 
burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver us out 
of thy hand, O king. But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we will mot serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up.’ ” 

Nebuchadnezzar, full of fury at this out- 
rage to his will, commanded that the furnace 
be heated beyond its customary violence. 

“Then these men were bound in their man- 
tles, trousers, and hats, and their other gar- 
ments, and were cast into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace . . . 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was aston- 
ished and rose up in haste. He spake and | 
said into his counsellors: | 

“Did we not cast three men bound into the | 
midst of the fire?’ 

“True, O king.’ 

“Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the | 
midst of the fire, and they have no hurt; and | 
pen aspect of the fourth is like a son of the | 
gods.’ 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar came near to the | 
mouth of the burning fiery furnace. 

“‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, ye 
servants of the Most High God, come forth | 
and come hither.’ 

“Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
came forth out of the midst of the fire. And 
the Satraps . . . saw these men, that the 
fire had no power upon their bodies, nor was 
the hair of their head singed, neither were 
their hosen changed, nor had the smell of fire 
passed on them.” | 

The truth in this story lies not in the ques- | 


: I t | 
tion of the thing having happened or not, not | 
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The Discovery of God 


any more than it does in our Lord’s account 
of the King who went into a Far Country; 
it is in the fact that in spiritual experience it 
could have happened. In material experience 
| it could not. To those who shut themselves 


, | up in a material world it is a wonder-tale little 


above the level of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
Those, on the other hand, who know anythi 

| of spiritual law see it as a possibility, Jf 
could be done. As life is now, it could be 
| done by very few. But a few there have 
always been who have understood spiritual 
law, performing by its means works which the 
materially-minded have either derided or 
denied. 


The Third Trial 


The third example is along similar lines, 

“It pleased Darius to set over the kingdom 
an hundred and twenty satraps which should 
be throughout the whole kingdom, and over 
them three presidents, of whom Daniel was 
one... Then this Daniel was distin- 
guised above the presidents and the satraps 
because an excellent spirit was in him. And 
the king thought to set him over the whole 
realm. Then the presidents and satraps 
thought to find occasion against Daniel . . . 
but they could find none occasion or fault.” 

But a method was discovered. 

“We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him con- 
| cerning the law of his God? 

“Then these presidents and satraps assem- 
| bled together to the king, and said thus unto 
him: 
“ ‘King Darius, live forever. All the presi- 
dents of the kingdom, the deputies, the sat- 
| raps, the counsellors, and the governors, have 
| consulted together to establish a royal statute, 
and to make a strong interdict, that whosoever 
shall ask a petition of any god or man for 
thirty days, save of thee, O king, he shall be 
cast into the den of lions.’ 
“Wherefore king Darius signed the writing 
| and the interdict. 

“And when Daniel knew that the writing 
was signed, he went into his house—now his 
windows were open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem—and he kneeled upon his knees 
| three times a day and prayed, and gave 

thanks to God, as he did aforetime.” 

The presidents and satraps were not long 
in making their accusation before the king. 

“¢That Daniel, which is of the children of 
the captivity of Judah, regardeth not thee, 
O king, nor the interdict that thou hast signed, 
but maketh his petition three times a day.’” 

The king not having’ foreseen this result, 
set his heart on the delivery of Daniel, but 


| the laws of the Medes and Persians not being 
| easily changed, he was obliged to respect them. 


“Then the king commanded, and _ they 
brought Daniel and cast him into the den of 
lions. Now the king spoke and said unto 
Daniel: ‘Thy God, whom thou servest con- 


| tinually, He will deliver thee’ . . . Then the 


king went to his palace and passed the night 
fasting ... : 
“Then the king arose very early in the 








morning, and went in haste unto the den of 
lions. And when he came near unto the dea 
to Daniel, he cried in a lamentable voice . . - 

“«Q) Daniel, servant of the living God, is 
thy God whom thou servest continually, able 
to deliver thee from the lions?” 

Daniel’s reply is so calm as not to lack the 
formality proper in speaking to a sovereign. 

“© king, live forever! My God hath sent 
his angel and hath shut the lions’ mouths, 
and they have not hurt me ray 

“So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and 


|no manner of hurt was found upon him, 


because he trusted in his God.” 
In this last explanation lies the whole force 


|of the tale. Trust in itself is power. 


can not be supposed that a God, pleased by the 
flattery of confidence, would do as a rewa' 


| for trust that which otherwise He would not 


| do. This is to cheapen God and faith alike. 
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Trust that is not founded on knowledge can 

be the hope of desperation. Daniel 
trusted God because he knew God. Knowing 
God, he understood God, to the measure in 
which the understanding of God is possible 
toman. To him God was not only power, but 
loving and reasonable power, exercised on 
behalf of men to the degree in which men can 
be induced to use it. He could go into the 
den of lions with the certainty that no mortal 
injury could reach him. He was not specu- 
lating; he was not merely hoping. He knew. 
To the extent to which he knew, to that extent 
he was immune. 

This is the whole message of the Book of 
Daniel. All else, full of high wisdom in itself, 
is a corroboration of this truth. In the first 
part of the work, that which deals with the 
dramatic episodes, there are two dreams, 
which Daniel interprets. One is on the part 
of Nebuchadnezzar; the other on the part of 
Belshazzar. In each interpretation the prin- 
ciple is the same, that earthly power is nothing 
before the operation of spiritual law. Nebu- 
chadnezzar at theclimax of his might loses his 
mind and is driven from men, till he learns 
that it is not he who rules, but the Most High 
God. From Belshazzar, equally at the summit 
of earthly pride, the kingdom departs and is 
given to another. In other words, material 
force has only the validity ascribed to it by 
man. It prevails only so long as man chooses 
to submit to it. Let spiritual aid be invoked, 
and the material vanishes. 

The so-called ‘“‘prophecies” of Daniel carry 
this concept one step further on. Not only 
is spiritual law potentially almighty, but a day 
will come when it will be actually so. Man 
will not always tie his own hands with material 
helplessness. He will develop; he will progress; 
he will come into his heritage of release. Far 
in the future it may be, and yet the day will 
dawn when material fetters shall be broken. 
One like a Son of Man will climb near to the 
Ancient of Days, the personification of Eternal 
Law, and share His supremacy. 

“IT saw in the night visions, and behold 
there came with the clouds of heaven one like 
unto a Son of Man, and he came near to the 
Ancient of Days . . . and there was given 
him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that 
all the peoples, nations, and languages should 
serve him. His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 


The Spiritual Meaning of Babylon 

It is not surprising that to the ancient 
spiritual mind all material might came to be 
typified by Babylon. That before the victory 
of a Son of Man Babylon should fall, passed 
into the faith as an axiom. In the great 
exultation that closes the Apocalypse of John 
in the Isle of Patmos, one of the most glorious 
passages celebrates this achievement. It is the 
fulfillment of that promise made by the Ele- 
mental God to Man and Woman as they left 
their first Paradise of innocence and ignorance. 
a spiritual triumphs over the material at 
ast. 

“After these things I saw another angel 
coming down from heaven, armed with great 
power. The earth shone with his splendor, 
and with a mighty voice he cried out, 
saying: 

““Babylon the Great is fallen, is fallen! . . . 

“The kings of the earth who have com- 
mitted fornication with her, and have revelled 
aay, shall weep aloud and lament over 
P “‘Alas! alas! thou great city, O Babylon, 
tae mighty city! for in one short hour thy 
doom has come!’ 

‘And the merchants of the earth weep aloud 
and lament over her because now there is no 
- for their cargoes—cargoes of gold and 
Siver, of jewels and pearls, of fine linen, purple 
and silk, and of scarlet stuff . . . all kinds 
of goods in Ivory and in very costly wood; in 

Tonze, steel, and marble. Also cinnamon and 
aan balsam, odors to burn as incense and 
or perfume; frankincense, wine, oil; fine flour, 

















Old English Wax 


Free to you! 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
Does twothings—it waxes, 
thenpolishesthefloor. It’s 
a great improvement be- 
cause withit you can apply 
the wax as well as polish 
the floor. Lasts a lifetime. 
Justmailthecouponbelow. 







For linoleum floors 

Use Old English Linoleum 
Wax, liquid, a special wax 
that polishes, preserves, and 
beautifies linoleum. Recom- 
mended by leading linoleum 
manufacturers. 


For dancing 
Merely sprinkle Old English 


Powdered Wax lightly over 


the floor. The dancers’ feet 
will put on the polish. 














Send for this free book 


Filled with information about the treatment of 
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‘You put 
the wax in here’ 


The way to have beautiful floors 
is open to everyone 


5 


More and more people are learning of the 
simple, inexpensive treatment that makes 
floors beautiful. 

Here is the way: Finish your floors with 
Old English Wax. As you wax and polish 
them, the floors will take on a mellow lustre 
—a hard, lasting finish that cannot be 
scratched or show heel-marks. 

After the first waxing, an occasional 
“touching up” of the spots walked on most 
frequently is all that is necessary. 


The new, easy way 


Many people still use a soft cloth to apply 
wax and polish the floor, and it will always 
be a good way. But with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher, the work of waxing floors 
on hands and knees is made unnecessary. 


Just as easily as you push a carpet-sweeper, so can 
you use the Old English Waxer-Polisher. It waxes 
and then polishes the floor. The only device of its 
kind. It’s quicker, easier, and uses less wax. 


Costs less than other finishes 


Old English has a high percentage of hard, high- 
grade, imported wax, so it goes farther, lasts longer, 
and therefore costs less than most other finishes. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 145 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
Manufacturers of wax finishes exclusively for over 25 years 





Tue A. S. Borvce Company, 
1345 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


















O Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, 
Woodwork, and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 
O Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- 


floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, etc. Shows 
how easily and economically you can have perma- 
nently beautiful floors. Every housewife should 
have this expert advice, which is based on over 
25 years’ experience. Mail the coupon now. 









Paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 
nishing, and department stores 
sell Old English products, 






Polisher with a can of Wax Free at the special time- 
limited price, $3.50 (Denver and West, $4.00; 
Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), which I 
enclose. 












In using advertisements see page 6 233 





The Discovery of God § i 
wheat, cattle, and sheep; horses, and carriages, pay 


e and slaves, and the lives of men . . . it is 

emane ‘ “And every shipmaster, and every passe: by ( 

annifi lit by sea, and the crews, and all who ply tes it te 
ua 1 y trade on the sea, stood afar off, and cried aloud kite 


when they saw the smoke of her burning kinc 
And they said, ‘What city is like this great thes 


Ware city?’ And they threw dust upon their heads a fa 
weeping aloud and sorrowing. hou: 
““Alas! alas!’ they said, ‘for this great city ing 
in which, through her vast wealth, the owners whe 
“a all the ships on the sea have grown rich serv 
cause in one short hour she has been laj 
Best MBOLE 4 oc * pr 
“Then a single angel of great strength took the 
a stone resembling a huge millstone, and grov 
hurled it into the sea, saying: diffi 
“So shall Babylon, that great city, be vio- 
lently hurled down, and never again be found, 
No harp mphag - — or trumpet, shall D 
- ever again eard in thee. No craftsman has 
WOMAN who knows, says: Use of any kind shall ever again be found in thee. worl 
Manning-Bowman. Because a | Never again shall the light of a lamp shine in of s 


Manning-Bowman electric utensil means | thee. For thy merchants were the great men dent 
to her the highest standard of quality. of the earth, and with the magic that thou insta 


; * didst practise all nations were led astray.’” and 
Rasitaser with Because when she buys a Manning- So shall come to an end the civilization of Whe 


automatic current Bowman she knows she is getting the Cain, the art, the beauty, the pride, hostile vagu 
cut-off — $17.50. very last word in electrical efficiency | to the Spirit, and material only. woul 


Ask for No. 21983 and convenience. Because a Manning- “After this I seemed to hear the far-echoing of tl 
A voices of a great multitude in heaven, who time 


Electric Waffle Iron Bowman is sturdily made of the best | iq: Alleluia! The salvation and the glory up 


ge 315.00. materials and workmanship and is fully | and the power belong to our God!” yout 


Ask for No. 1605 guaranteed. The next article in this series is called, “Jesus and 
; F of Nazareth Discovers the Universal Father” wom 

The table stove, in the new round ser 
allt 


shape, has two heating surfaces of an . j 

improved type, apr'ying one-third more What is a Home? . 

heat to the cooking utensils. (Continued from page 79) with 
Reversible fewe 


Door Sonster With the new electric waffle iron, you this article began by a platitude that was true, motl 
turns the toas : : I must contradict myself and acknowledge men 
$8.00. Ask can make better waffles in less time, and that all platitudes are not true; one of those optir 


fi No. 1225 . A 

aioe they are full-sized, thick, and round to fplatitudes is that woman is a home-maker. had : 
fit the plate. For delicious coffee use | She is nothing of the kind. She has made TI 
the improved electric percolator. Re- homes for hundreds of centuries because she clain 


was compelled to make homes. All that time as W 
member that the first percolator ever she has been dumped, first in a cave, and now Enel 


made was a Manning-Bowman! in a block of apartments, provided with none smal 
too many resources, with ctill less toleration of of t 
The famous Hotakold vacuum tem- | error, and told: “You are a home-maker. a 
Electric Iron perature-retaining vessels, too, are |Get on with the job. Make a home.” con 


—$6.75. Ask 2 v 2: ion Woman has made the best home she could, what 
for No. 1446 backed by the 50-year M.-B. reputat swept without conviction, cooked with forti- whet 


for quality. tude, and nursed in weariness. Until recently, coug 
there was nothing else for her to do, and even Thus 
Mennbentnean sends din Be now the best way she knows to keep alive the revol 
seen at electric shops, department little god of love is to make him “turn the spit, new 
stores, hardware stores, drug spit, spit.” But woman has never enjoyed it. The 
stores, jewelers and gift shops. Even in the days of Martha Washington new ¢ 
woman seems to have felt that she had 9 they 
many children, she didn’t know what to do. M 
If she grew interested in her home, it was as on e 
Makers of Household and Table many a galley slave has become proud of the hung 
Appointments in Nickel Plate, smartness with which he pulled his oar. It is impo 
Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum. typical of mankind that it should take some tions 
interest in its work, but that does not meat home 
that it does the work it would have chosen if state 
it had had the chance. becat 
To my mind, woman has been not so much broor 
a home-maker as a home-endurer, and she poet 
has done well, given the conditions, economic, and 
social, and political, with which she was coi- this 
fronted. In other words, she has compro- peop! 
mised with the conditions that were forced befor 
upon her by men. She made homes during slope 
the Great Plague, and in the middle of the the s 
Hundred Years’ War; she made homes on the this, 
trail while her men fought the Red Indians. likely 
But all this, pestilence, migration, Wal, to the 
minets Wakis ieee amounted to impediments; the making of mank 
—$12.50. Ask for No. homes is the curse of Eve. have 
1410. With Waffle What is happening today, what has beet affair 
Tron $16.50. Ask for encouraged by the Great War, is therefore not wome 
He, 2488 at all a development in the mind of womat, light 
who not more than man cares for the home, tinde: 
but yet another feminine reaction to the cll recen 
cumstances of the day. Heer rebellion against No 
the heavy weight of the home is not new, but world 
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All these unusually practical 
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Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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it is not so much because woman is changing 
as because men are altering the atmosphere; 
it is men who are home-makers, but they do it 
by deputy, which saves them a lot of trouble. 
If today there is among women a rising against 
kitchen ranges and brass, it is because man- 
kind has produced conditions that make 
these things intolerable. Today we still find 
4 fairly large number of old-fashioned homes, 
houses with rather too many rooms, contain- 
ing too much furniture that needs dusting, 
where meals for several people are regularly 


served, where children are sent to school, where | 


the slippers of the lord are placed (as the 
case may be) before a coal fire or on the top of 
the radiator. These homes persist, but they 
grow less as time goes by, because they are toot 
difficult to maintain. 


The Home Is a New Type 


During the last few years a new type of home 
has been prepared for the coming of the new 
world. It was prepared very slowly, in virtue 


ithas become vocal. If the home has changed, | 


= 





of something that looks like a series of acci- 
dents, for there is no obvious connection, for 
instance, between the decay of the home idea 
and the spread of wage-work for women. 
When women first entered factories, the public 
vaguely told itself that one of the daughters 
would look after the house, this being what one 
of the daughters was created for. For a long 
time all went well; some of the daughters took 
up wage-work; another one offered up her 
youth and her hopes on a pyre of black-lead 
and metal polish. But the war, the rush of 
women into patriotic service, their stay in 
service no longer patriotic but remunerative— | 
all this has deprived the old home of its kitchen- 
fodder. The modern daughters are of 
step-cleaning age, and their retort is: Do away 
with the steps. A revolution! Now there are 
fewer daughters in the home, while their 
mothers are still desperately making jam and 
mending tablecloths; are doing so without 
optimism, by iorce of habit, because they never 
had anything else to do. 

The daughters, as they become wives, pro- 
claim that they are not going to take on a home 
as well as a husband. The result is that in 
England large houses are being converted into 
small apartments, while in America dwellings 
of two rooms are being built, sometimes with a 
concealed kitchen, sometimes attached to a 
communal restaurant. It is difficult to say | 
what creates what, just as one never knows | 
whether one has a cold because one has a | 
cough, or a cough because one has a cold. 
Thus we do not quite know whether it is the 
revolt of woman that alters the home, or the 
new kind of home which “corrupts women.” 
The “serious” section of the public says that 
new conditions are corrupting women, but then 
they say that about everything. 

My own suspicion is that these things play 
on each other; what the eye sees the heart 
hungers for; example has its influence. It is 
Impossible for a woman to witness the opera- | 
tions of the vacuum cleaner and then to go 
home contentedly to a broom in an advanced 
state of mange. The vacuum cleaner exists 
because one woman who hated the mangy 
broom happened to be married or sistered to a 
poet who thought nature might be controlled 
and mangy brooms done away with. Also, 
this is part of the tendency—which many 
people deplore—to make life easier than it was 
before. Europe put its foot on that slippery 
slope when in 1786 Jonas Hanway appeared in 
the streets of London carrying an umbrella; 
this, of course, was very bad for mankind, 
likely to lower its physical fiber, its resistance 
to the weather. With the spread of education 
mankind has become maniacal in its desire to 
have things easy: life in itself being a difficult 
aliair, I shall not join those who complain. If 
Women are blamed for their desire to draw 
light from an electric bulb instead of from a 
linder-box, it is because women have’ only, 
recently begun to express such desires. 

Now what is notable is that in this new 
World the home has become a problem that 











Why invite 





serms? 


Thumbs and tarnished forks and dirty 


ice-picks don’t belong 





Thumbs don't belong 
in milk bottles 





nor dirty ice=picks 


in Baby’s milk 


HE milk you buy is inspected, pasteurized, care- 

fully bottled and brought to your doorstep. It’s 
fit to drink—your statutes guarantee that. But what 
happens when the bottle is opened? 


Your thumb, a germ-laden ice-pick that was never-in+ 
tended to open bottles, a tarnished fork, anything con- 
venient is used. And you drink the milk; your children 
drink it. Is it necessary to endanger health?, Must all 
the careful bulwarks against contamination fall down 
where most needed—in your own home? 


Your milk should be further protected. The cap on 
your bottle, if it’s a PERFECTION CAP, will 
certainly keep away dust and dirt. It lifts by a tab, re- 
enforced, so it will not tear off. You can replace Per- 
fection Caps as often as you like. Because they are not 
mutilated, no dirt can enter your milk. These caps 
cost you nothing, yet insure your milk against impu- 
rities and disease-bearing germs. Tell your milkman 
that your milk bottles must have Perfection Caps. 


PERFECTION 


LL MILK-BOTTLE 
CAP 


By filling out this coupon and mail- 
ing it promptly, you can obtain with- 
out cost, a month’s supply of Perfec- 
tion Caps. No salesman will call to 
bother you. Just prove for yourself 
their sanitation and convenience. 
Send this coupon. 


THE SMITH-LEE 





COMPANY 7 
f 


4 G-3 
THE 
a SMITH-LEE 
COMPANY 
Oneida, N.Y. 


7 Without obligation, please 
Z send mea month’s supply of 
Perfection Caps. 


JUST LIFT BY THE TAS 
THAT WON'T TEAR OFF = 





Oneida, New York 
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| ~~ How they Built and Paid for 
‘The House in the Woods” 


As Told in the Diaries of 
Katharine and Edward McDowell 
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‘OU see it was like this: both ieaaqatan 2 a So this Diary of The House in the 

of us kept diaries before we ; te AN Woods is excerpts from both our 

were married, and so just Se x Hf diaries. Just naturally neither knew 
kept right on keeping them. AMY what the other was writing. 


To you, of course, the most inter- - Tho Pig) Sometimes I’d have given a lot to 
esting parts are those relating to vay, have known. 

Our House in the Woods. 4 + ‘3 

We called it that, partly because 
there were a goodly number of 
trees on the lot, but mostly because 
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But it’s been great fun since to 
read parallel parts. 

If only each had told some of the 
at first we didn’t know how we things we wrote down, both of us 
were ever to get out of the woods, ah te would have had better digestion. 
paying for it. But we did. & Pa However, I have learned that men 
How we did that part, may be Ser OS hs 8 tell you what they incline to tell, 
quite as interesting, as which one ‘ ae" and that mostly asking questions, 
of us decided on the color it should : é. , means they tell less. 

be peer and what kind of paint ‘ At times, it does make it a bit hard 
ee to live with them, but suspect we 
Have a notion, however, that how : . i women folks also have our pecu- 
it is finished and furnished inside, liarities. 


also holds no little interest for you. A = 

; : ¥ Frankly, I was sorry when we had 
Then there’s the question whether ou - the floors, woodwork and walls all 
the floors should be painted or ’ i & a 5 finished 
varnished, and the walls papered ' 3 ; 
or Mellotoned. 


Mostly it’s about the deciding and 
doing just these things, excepting ., 
of course, when once in a while, : Every one of the Lowe’s four 
little differences between Edward . Neptunite Varnishes were particu- 
and me crept in, which parts you ¢ larly easy to use. 

will rather enjoy. As for Mellotoning and Mello- center 
They only go to prove how full Glossing the walls, it was just a assista: 
of variety and intensely human 5 joy to do it. The white Linduro the me 
our married life has been; and for Enamel made the wood work just one an 
that matter, still is. as if it had been porcelain coated. new w 


You see, Edward wanted to build a bungalow, Mission How we did it, is all told about in the Diary. — 


style. I wanted a cosy little half timbered house with low . so 3 : : ; wey 
beamed ceilings on the first floor and all that sort of thing. pe eachasbang chi singe yobs patentee Selng:eres ~_s 
b : 


But after we had spent a week end at a friend’s home, we te 
each secretly knew our house must be a similar Colonial © The House in the Woods itself, you might like to know, ree a 
design. Their dining room, and the entrance porch decided __ is located at Bronxville about 20 miles out of New York. Yap ' 
the matter for me. As for Edward, he later on let me_ If you send 10 cents to Lowe Brothers Main Office at a 
help him make up his mind. But he'd never admit it,even 550 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio, they will gladly send " 
to his own Mother, which after all is just like a man. you and any of your friends one of the Diaries. Pg 
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You see, we both had done most 
of them and it proved to be kind 
of a second honeymoon. 
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The LOWE BROTHERS Company 
550 East Tuirp St., Dayton, Oxulo 
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What is a Home? 


ognize. Until the war, even, they took 
aoa wes and cursed it for not being what it 
wasn't. Now they have realized that there 
is money in home reform, and that has made 
reform more agreeable. Hence the vacuum 
cleaner, the radiator, the mechanical potato- 
peeler, the plate-washer, all the beautiful 
things, the clear, lovely things that take the 
weight off the back of life. Many old- 
fashioned people hate these devices because 
they reduce effort, but I confess that if ever it 
is given to me to see a machine receiving pigs 
at one end and discharging at the other pork- | 
pies, hair-brushes, and pocket-books, I shall 
experience an emotion that I can not draw 
from the poems of Walt Whitman. 

We are on the way to that golden age. The | 
savage “home” is being muzzled. Even the 
children, for whom it is supposed to be kept 
up, are being taken over by the new world. 
Instead of expecting a mother to be born a 
doctor, a food expert, and a dress designer, we 
now see spread all over the civilized world an 
organization of welfare centers, baby clinics, 
nursing organizations. 

In the beginning these bodies were looked | 
upon with suspicion. I once read in an Ameri- | 
can magazine the story of a young man who 
formed a day nursery for busy mothers and | 
put it in charge of a trained nurse. No mother 
would send her children there. So he put in 
Old Mother Johnson, who’d “had fourteen,” | 
and it was a great success. How decayed all 
that is!) The new woman knows that if Old 
Mother Johnson had fourteen, she also buried 
ten. Weare not so afraid of the trained nurse 
and the clinic as we used to be. Little by, 
little, mothers are accepting the fact that 
babies should not be fed on pickled herrings. 
Even the Chinese women have unbound their 
feet. 
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The New World Will Protect Children 


This does not mean that the new world will 
not extend its work. For instance, in the 
great city of Pittsburgh, we still in 1920 had an 
infant death-rate of 110 per 1000, say one life 
in nine, before the baby attained twelve 
months. This was being coped with only by a 
center of 35 physicians, 18 nurses, and 14 
assistants, most of whom were employed in | 
the medical inspection of schools. This gives | 
one an idea of what remains to be done. The 
new world must give us four physicians and 
twenty nurses for every 1000 babies. Ours 
may be a new world, but it is going to be much | 
newer before it has done. 

A little earlier in this article I pointed out 
that there were fewer daughters in the home; 
those who are there tend to play the part of 
the catfish in an aquarium. More and more, 
we find the daughters chafing against the 
home and trying to get out of it. A little while 
ago, in an English police court, a girl was 
offered the option between a month’s imprison- 
ment and returning to her parents. She chose 
gaol. That is an extreme case, but it reflects 
the new attitude, that the daughters’ demand 
for a home is waning. Very seldom does the 
new woman use as a threat to her husband 
that she will return to her mother. He 
wouldn’t believe her. So, at the same time, we 
find the home deprived of those who were \ 
deemed to be its natural vassals, and ceasing 
to be an object of affection. It is a sleeping ) 
place, an eating place, an entertainment center, 
but not a holy. To many people it is already 
an unholy, . 
fi Among the special features of the present 
Ine we find another factor which has its effects 
- in America, ‘where money is more abun- 
-. and enterprise is more reckless than it is 
to oe I mean the house shortage. Owing 
either great increase in the’cost, building has 
ry stopped, or dwindled to small propor- 
old f or been confined to the division of large 
‘nnd Ouses into small new apartments. The 
“ndency of the home is to become smaller anc 
smaller; there is no more money for the main- 























































“Healthful Effect of 


Gas Light” 


is the title of an article quoting well known experts, 
which appeared in a recent issue of a national weekly. 


ODERN gas lighting, according to these L 

and other high authorities has a highly 
beneficial effect on the quality of air in the 
room. The perfect combustion of illuminating 
gas rids the atmosphere of dust and bacteria, 
sets up a healthful circulation of air, and in- 
creases ventilation from outside. But most 
important of all is the fact that incandescent 
gas light is the most eye-comforting and restful 
form of artificial illumination. 


Modern gas lighting owes its efficiency, 


economy and comfort to the gas mantle. 
Welsbach Mantles and Lighting Fixtures have 
made possible perfect home illumination. Good 
gas light is unsurpassed in its volume of soft, 

evenly diffused brilliance, its daylike quali- 





ties and trueness of color tone. 






GAS MANTLES 





WELCO—Inverted or up- 

right, is the best gas 

mantle money can buy. 
25c each. 





No. 4—The most popular 

mantle made. _ Both in- 

verted and upright types. 
15c each. 


PON the make of gas mantle 
you buy depend the quality of 
light, its restfulness to your eyes, its 
permanent brilliancy. You cannot 
judge the value of a gas mantle or the 
service it will give by its appearance. 


All Mantles Are Not Welsbach 


Don’t gamble; don’t guess. Assure 
yourself the best light, most light and 
longest service by insisting on mantles 
identified by the Welsbach name and 
Shield of Quality. They are your 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction. 

At Your Dealer’s or the Gas Company 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 









Reg U. S. Pat. Of 


REFLEX—A thoroughly 

reliable and satisfactory 

mantle. 20c. each for in- 
verted or upright. 
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Who Pays Your Ice Bills? 


Does the money come out of your husband’s pocket, or 
out of your housekeeping allowance? Either way, there 
are sure to be discussions this summer, if the ice bills 
mount skyward. 

Why tolerate a wasteful refrigerator, when an Alaska 
will end the extravagant ice bills? Its seven insulating 
walls and cubed cork insulation form a powerful barrier to 
heat; give perfect protection to food with an unusually 
small ice consumption. 

The perfected Alaskacirculation fills the food compartment 
withaconstant current ofchill,dry air. In this dry, wholesome 
atmosphere, foodstuffs keep in the best possible condition. 

Alaska Refrigerators have sanitary, seamless porcelain 
or white enamel linings; tight-fitting doors; removable, 
non-rusting, tinned wire shelves and galvanized steel ice 
rack; patented, cold-conserving drain trap. They are un- 
usually well built, with enduring finish; yet cost no more 


than ordinary refrigerators. 
Dealers can show you styles to meet any requirement. Don’t 


* accept a substitute. Look for the Alaska name. Write for pam- 
phlet, “What to Look For in a Refrigerator’, and dealer’s name. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


~—_— 
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What is a Home? 


tenance of the parlor, that sacred room kept 
chilly all the week and not much warmer 
Sundays. The tendency is toward the living. 
room, where all may take their ease. This hy 
ccentuated family disunion, for familie 
quarrel when kept too close together. Fath, 
can not sleep while Jack plays the flute an 
Mabel rehearses her part in the amatey 
dramatic company. The old home sto 
because its members could get away from on 
another; by bringing them together » 
encourage the effect of bringing together fig, 
and steel. Besides, now that the home ; 
small, it is uncomfortable; it drives its member 
to find pleasure elsewhere, it no longer offer 
the. old domestic joys. The new woma 
acquires an outside habit, finds this attractive. 
and turns more and more away from the focy; 
of domesticity. 


} The Servant Problem in the Future 


Other causes also intervene. One of them 
| has been operative in the United States much 
longer than in England, and that is the servant 
shortage. The American servant problem j 
not an old story; it had been partly coped with, 
but in these years after the war we find dome. 
tic labor scarce and dear. The problem an 
its effects are, therefore, renewed. In England 
we have always been dependent upon what 
might almost be called slave labor. Badly 
paid, badly fed, badly housed, given never 





(“@\ | more than twelve hours’ freedom a week, our 
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ALASKA REFRIGERATOR CO. 
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domestics at last revolted, and either went into 
other trades or refused to “sleep in.” Ih 
America this had happened long ago, and th 
present state is merely one of scarcity. That 
does not matter: whether the servant can not 
be obtained, or whether when obtained sh 
refuses to work more than eight hours, she over. 
sets the old idea of home. Today, all over the 
world, the old home is being kept together only 
because the old housewives have accepted 
slavery. The young housewife refuses, ani 
thus the shortage of domestic help also helps 
to reduce the size of the home, because the 
large home can not be kept up. It is almost 
impossible today to find a tenant for the 
fourteen-roomed house of our grandfather 
One such house, known to me, a good hous 
was leased twenty-one years ago for $10004 
year; it was recently offered at $750 a year 
today the landlord would gladly take $50. 
We are not short of money so much as 
domestic servants, and it is that, rather tha 
high prices, which keeps down the size of the 
home, and is creating a new civilization, basei 
upon minimum space, helped out not only by 
labor-saving appliances, but by restauratt 


feeding. ; 

That is the last brick heaved at the oli 
home: thirty years ago, to dine at a restal: 
rant was a rather fast thing to do. 4 
sort of virtue attached to the boiled mutton 
and capers, the slabs of cabbage, the suet 
pudding of the home, a home which in maly 
ways was much like the pudding. Privacy 
was the sauce poured upon the meal. Todi 
all that is vanishing because there is nobody 
cook the meals; except the mother who cat! 
and the daughter who won’t. os 

Last, there is a fall in the birth-rate, whichit 
the home-keeping middle class has supervett? 
from California to Poland. Fewer children 
born, and so the need for multiple nursenés* 
going, together with the power to staff th 
nurseries. ‘ 

Everything contributed to reduce the i 
portance of the home and at the same ti 
to liberate the housewife. She no Tonge! 
expends all her energy and hopefulness ® 
domestic labor. She is gaining a little freed 
a little time for culture, and even for pleasi 
The older woman maintains the tradition, 
of the younger woman it may almost be ## 
that her attitude to the home is that ther* 
no such thing. 


Mr. George’s next article, concluding 
this series, will discuss “The Fuburt 
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Home Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 62) 


form a continuous line. Adjust the fulness of 
the waist, or skirt, or both, at the belt, if neces- 
sary. Mark the length of the sleeve and any 
needed correction in the length of the skirt. 

Use a plain seam, overcast, in joining the 
sleeve to the waist, except where fagoting is 
the mode of decoration (Fig. 1). French seams 
may be used elsewhere throughout the lining 
and gown, that is, in thin, soft silks, except 
where the back of the skirt is joined to the 
front. The back should be brought over the 
front and the edge of the front sewed firmly 
to the facing of the draped panel (the facing 
having been blind-hemmed to the material on 
the inner edge). Be careful to trim the edges 
of the silk quite close after the first stitching 
for the French seams, so no ragged edges will 
be visible after the second stitching (Fig. 2). 

The edge of the hem should be turned in 
evenly and blind-hemmed to the skirt. 

Stitch both waist and skirt to the band of 
silk and cover it with another strip of silk, 
either stitched or hemmed by hand (Fig. 3). 

The band which finishes the top of the waist 
should be measured exactly the same size as 
the neck of the waist, and the ends stitched 
together. Then place the right side of the band 
to the right side of the waist, baste, and stitch 
itin place. Turn the edge in and hem it to the 
stitching on the wrong side of the band. If the 
silk is very soft, it is well to use a piece of soft 
muslin to line this band (Fig. 4). 

The neck and armholes of the lining may be 
finished with a narrow hem, or a very narrow 
lace edge.* The lower edge may be hemmed 
or set to a piece of tape for a belt. The lining 
can then be tacked to the neck of the dress 
and also to the waist belt. This will permit 
frequent laundering of the lining and yet 
serve its purpose for blouse adjustment. 

The girdle, being a straight strip of cloth, 

either long or short according to the choice 
of the wearer, may be stitched along the edge, 
turned to the right side, and pressed carefully, 
keeping the seam to the center of the width of 
the girdle. The ends should be turned in and 
slip-stitched. 
_ If tucks are to be used, they must be put 
into the material before the garment is cut 
out, and matched in the seams in cutting, 
Just as with stripes. 

Fagoting is easily and quickly done, and 
makes an attractive decoration for plain silks, 
The lines for the fagoting should be blocked out 
first on the pattern (Fig. 8), then marked on 
the material in colored thread before cutting 
the dress. If the lines are satisfactory (after 
the dress has been fitted), cut through the lines 
marked, turn back the edges of the cloth, and 
baste on the folded edge. Baste a narrow 
strip of paper under the opening thus made 
in the material and press the edges lightly 
with a warm iron from the wrong side. Then 
fagot the edges together as shown in Fig. s. 
The sleeve may be fagoted to the waist and the 
Pe section of the sleeve finished as in 
Lines for hemstitching would also need to 
m worked out on the pattern as suggested in 

8-7. The threads should then be drawn 
and the hemstitching (Fig. 6) done before the 
parts of the garment are put together. 





Mrs. Norris at her out-door grill 
under the redwoods. 





WHY I LIVE IN CALIFORNIA 


by KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“A home in the mountains, with trees,” decreed the legal 
head of the family, “An adjacent ocean, and isolation,” 
added his fellow-worker with equal firmness. “A swim- 
ming-hole, a tennis-court, lots of fruit and extra beds for 
friends,” demanded the juvenile voices,and from the kitch- 
en came in inexorable, oriental tones a request for electric 
lights, hot water, accessible markets and traversableaoads. 
So the little island off Victoria, Brazil, wouldn’t do, and 
the pink villa upon an Italian hill wouldn't do, either. All 
very well for the joyous days of moving in, and sending 
home snap-shots of native servants and primitive arrange- 
ments. But cousins, aunts, uncles and grandparents are 
not in the habit of visiting either Brazil or northern 
Italy, and what is a home without arriving (and departing) 
cousins, aunts, uncles and grandparents? 

Then camea casual visit to Saratoga, near Sarr Francisco. 
Saratoga, every March, glorifies the high-tide of fruit blos- 


som that washes over her like a snowy foam. Every year the little town 
goes mad with the joy of spring, the perfume and sunshine and birds, 
and every year all the neighboring towns pour in to join the festival. 
We found other things in Saratoga. There’s climate, and carloads 
of prunes, and picnics in February and on Christmas Eve, and apricots, 
and the Egyptian corn that supports one family, and the Toggenberg 
(is it?) goats that enable one woman—she told me,—to put $7,000 in 
the bank in one year. There are out-of-door grills, and moonlight nights, 
and there is a glass-clear highway that ends at the Pacific, just an hour’s 


fun away. 


When you say Saratoga elsewhere, it may suggest only potatoes. But 
when you say it in California all these things float before people’s eyes,and 
first and foremost among them all come the fruit blossoms—the snowy, 
popcorny, upbubbling radiance of prune and apple and apricot and 


pear bloom! 


That casual visit to Saratoga, in blossom time, settled the home ques- 
tion for the Norris family. 


ah 
See California in 
Spring and Summer 


San Francisco has the lowest 
average temperature during 
the summer months of any 
American city. The Santa 
Clara Valley, Yosemite, the 
Big Trees, the missions, Mt. 


Shasta and Lassen Volcanic 
National Park are all easily 
accessible by train and auto 
and it is the gateway-port to 
that island paradise, Hawaii. 
See a/l of California—enter 
by the northern or eastern 
gateways and go out by the 
southern, or vice versa. 





For authoritative information about your trip to California 
write today to 





ians 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Californians Inc., a non-profit organization to furnish auth en- 
tic information about California, will gladly give you full de- 
tails about the way to see the most of California for your fare. 








CALIFORNIANS INC.,- 

140 Montgomery St.,Room 512, San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me your book on California. 

Name (etre ee 


Address. ’ 
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20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX 
SOAP CHIPS 


20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX DISH 
WASHING POWDER 


20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX WASHING 
MACHINE SOAP 
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Makes Woolens Soft And Fluffy 


Your sweaters, your blankets—all your woolens 
come out softer, flufier, cleaner when washed 
with 20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips. The mild 
solvent and water-softening actions of the 20 
Mule Team Borax in the soap cleans and 
protects woolens perfectly and 

prevents shrinking. 

All fabrics including silks 

and georgettes are washed 

better, quicker and more 

economically with , 
20 Mule Team Borax «4a 
Soap Chips. 4 
At Your 
Grocer’s. 


Saves The Hands, Saves Money, 
Saves Time, Saves Trouble 


20 Mule Team Borax Dish Washing 
Powder is the newest and most impor- 
tant product for the kitchen. 

The perfect combination of 20 Mule 
Team Borax (Nature’s Greatest Cleanser) 
and fine soap is represented in 20 Mule 

Team Borax Dish Washing q 
Powder. It washes dishes, sil- gi 

verware and glasswarequick- gf 

ly and perfectly and 

it won’t hurt theskin. 4 

Think of it! It’s 

good for the hands. ; 

Your grocer 
has it—ask 
him. 


use 20 Mule Team Borax Washing 
Machine Soap in yourwashing Fe 
machine. It is a water softener, its : 
cleansing action is mild but sure, 

and owing to the large amount 

of 20 Mule Team Borax it 

contains, it cannot injure any 

fabrics or fade any color. 

Try it in your machine 

this week. Put in 

the machine direct 

—it’s ready to us: 

Get it from 

your grocer. 


5 — 
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| and his wife. 


| boarder from the woods who had come to 
| grief. 


The Totem of Amarillo 
(Continued from page 84) 


Upon it is depicted the story of how Teet’ 
Motl, with his sweetheart Hoo Han Hoo, rode 
upon a dolphin’s back toward a far country 
where the Great Spirit promised them rest and 
prosperity. Their progress was barred by a 
school of blackfish, those tigers of the water 
called by the Indians “killers.” But the brave 
dolphin, with a word of encouragement to those 
upon his back, dove into the depths of the sea, 
scraping up pebbles in his mouth. Then there 
came a great storm, and Teet’ Motl and Hoo 
Han Hoo crept into the dolphin’s mouth for 
safety. Inside they found the shining pebbles 
scraped up by the giant fish. And when at 
last the storm abated, the dolphin had indeed 
brought them safely to a pleasant country, 
green with trees and fruitful with berries. The 
Indians who inhabited the country used for 
currency shining pebbles. And Teet’ Motl and 
Hoo Han Hoo, having many of them, were rich 
and forever prosperous. Even to this day, 
said the Blind Boy, when the killers come from 
the south, then a storm will rise. So he por- 
trayed upon the totem Teet’ Motl and his 
sweetheart safe in the belly. of the dolphin. 


It was while the Blind Boy still carved the 

story upon the totem pole that Amarillo was 
brought into the household. And curiously 
enough, it was to the child who lived in dark- 
ness that the Yellow One gave his love and 
never-ending loyalty. He liked very well 
indeed the Indian Fisherman and his wife, who 
was of the tribe of Skokomish. He obligingly 
caught the rats that had formerly made merry 


| under the cabin, and once in the dead of night 
| he gave alarm of fire that had started froma 


chance spark, by mewing and rubbing his cold 
nose against the Indian Fisherman’s face. He 


| repaid the hospitality they offered him with a 


friendship that was staunch and true. But it 


| was only the Blind Boy that he loved—and I 
| believe, and would have you believe, that it 


was because he knew of the darkness in which 


| the Blind Boy lived, and because he knew that 
| in some ways his friend was helpless. 


Does What Nothing Else Will Do! 
| which he gave his attention. 


Clean, fresh-smelling clothes, unfaded colors, un- | 
injured fabrics, are always the result when you | 


But because he loved the little Blind Boy 
so well, Amarillo was jealous of everything to 
During the long 
evenings, when the Blind Boy carved the totem 
pole, the Yellow One would sit on the table 
beside him, watching with slanted amber eyes, 


| while the childish, sensitive fingers crept over 


the long pine pole, feeling out with a sharp knife 
the contours of the dolphin, the killer black- 
fish, and the rude figures of Teet’ Motl and his 


| sweetheart. When Amarillo thought his friend 
| had given too much attention to the work of 
| carving, he would reach out a padded, yellow 


paw and pat the Blind Boy’s hand. If there 
was no response, he would yawn prodigiously, 


| get up and stretch, and rub his broad back 
| against the Blind Boy’s: face, deliberately 
| walking on the pole, so that he could not carve. 
| Then, if his friend persisted in his work, 
| Amarillo would mew sharply, a little angry 


sound that ended in a snarl. He would switch 
his tail violently, jump down from the table with 


| aloud thump, and sulk under the stove, refusing 
| to come out for commands or cajoling words. 


Now, Amarillo was not the only four-footed 
guest in the household of the Indian Fisherman 
The hospitality of their little 
cabin was offered freely to any living thing 
that needed shelter or aid, and there was rarely 
a time when they were not caring for some 


Once they found a pheasant’s nest 
with the mother’s dead body beside it, bullet- 
riddled, and the tiny, brown chicks scarcely 
out of their shells. They took the tiny things 
to their cabin and fed them so carefully that 
all of them lived, and would have grown 
eventually to adult pheasanthood—had it not 
been for Amarillo. 

At first, it was not difficult to keep the wee, 
brown pheasant chicks secluded. They learned 
very soon to run briskly to the door of their 
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The Totem of Amarillo 


wire coop when they heard a footstep approach- 
ing, anc they were as friendly as if their parents 
had never lived in the wilds. Amarillo watched 
them with sullen, amber eyes, his tail twitch- 
ing ever so little, his shoulder muscles moving 
slightly whenever he saw the baby pheasants 
running about in the safety of the wire en- 
closure. But he never attempted to molest 
them. And even when they grew so large 
that the coop was deemed too small to hold 
them comfortably, and so were permitted to 
roam at liberty, he did not try to pounce upon 
them—having perhaps in mind the punishment 
meted out to him at our cabin upon the bay 
when he tried to kill the chickens. 

But upon the day when the little Blind Boy 
made his way out to the wire enclosure and 
called to the pheasants, who came running to 

k at the crumbs he held in his hand—upon 
that day did Amarillo declare war upon the 
brown intruders. Never did the Indian Fisher- 
man or his wife actually catch him doing 
violence to the pheasant boarders, but one by 
one they disappeared, with only a bunch of 
feathers left to tell of their passing. And once 
the Yellow One came into the cabin with one 
tiny feather still hanging from his whiskers— 
he had forgotten to remove the evidence. It 
was the last feather of the last pheasant. So 
they spanked him soundly, and he snarled, 
and spat, and ran away into the woods, and 
did not come back for two days, during which 
time the Blind Boy missed him sorely. When 
he returned, it was with sullen, padding steps, 
and his amber eyes were rather furtive, as if 
he doubted whether he would be welcomed. 
But the family forgave him the pheasants, and 
made much of him, and the Blind Boy cried, 
holding the yellow cat close against his cheek. 
So Amarillo purred deeply, like an organ, and 
dug his toes comfortably into his friend’s 
shoulders, and that night slept upon the Blind 
Boy’s bed, unrebuked. For a week he would 
not let the child go out of his sight, but followed 
him like a dog, and every evening sat near him 
when he carved upon the totem pole. 


T was soon after the incident of the pheas- 

ants that another woods friend was brought 
into the kindly care of the Indian Fisherman 
and his wife. One day the Indian Fisherman 
saw in the woods, near the village of Suquamish, 
a little lady raccoon who had been caught in a 
trap such as they set for raccoons in the Puget 
Sound country. A hole had been bored in a 
small log, and honey-comb had been put deep 
inside it. Then nails had been set in such a 
way that a raccoon hand, reaching inside for 
the honey-comb, could not pull itself out with- 
out tearing the skin completely away. So the 
Indian Fisherman found the raccoon lady 
with one arm inside the hole, her bright eyes 
blinking worriedly through the black marking 
that ran completely across her face like a high- 
wayman’s mask. She was really very foolish 
to have kept her clutch upon the honey-comb, 
for by releasing it and squeezing her little 
black hand together, she could have brought 
it through the nail barricade without mishap. 
But she wanted the honey-comb, and so she 
kept her hold of it, thus keeping herself 
prisoner—as indeed, those who set the trap 
knew she would do. 

But the Indian Fisherman could not bear 
to see the little lady raccoon thus a captive. 
For she was soon to have babies. He drew 
out the nails, very carefully, while she stood 
rigidly alert to all he was doing, but stubbornly 
tefusing to let go her hold on the sweetness 
that was in the hole. He slipped his hat over 
her, then in her sudden alarm she withdrew 
her hand, all sticky with honey-comb, and the 
Indian Fisherman brought her to the cabin, 
wriggling and squeaking in protest. 

1€ saw to it that she had a comfortable pen 
to live in, and all the family made much of her. 

y the time her tiny children were born, she 
Was quite at home in her new environment, 
and accepted philosophically all the kindly 
attentions bestowed upon her. 





Whether you build, move, or re-decorate 


Wall effects of the utmost in beauty, economy and 
durability can be procured with the least effort 
and disorder, by the use of 


) WALLCOVERING t 


Whether you wish to clothe your walls with color- 
ful decorative patterns, or in flat, plain tints, 
stippled, stenciled, blended, or frescoed, you can 
obtain, with Sanitas, just the effect desired: 
and a damp cloth will keep it clean and fresh. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, and does not crack, peel, 
blister, or fade. Can be applied on new or old walls; 
cracks, properly treated, will not show through. 


Sanitas comes in “styles for every room in the house.” 


Enamel-Finish Flat-Finishplain Decorative Pat- 
in plain colors,  colors,forflattones terns—floral de- 
striped, mottled, that can _ be signs, reproduc- 
tile and mosaic paneled, stenciled, tions of tapestry, 
effects.forkitchens, frescoed, blended  grass-cloth, cham- 
bathrooms, launs__ or stippled. bray, burlap, 
dries, etc. leather, roughtile 
and stucco. 


‘ave your decorator show you Sanitas. Write us for samples and booklet. 
J é 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 


PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Dept. 7 
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The Totem of Amarillo 


They named her Betty, and her children 
were born in a box behind the kitchen stove 
Soon afterward she was put into a comfortable 
cage in the woodshed. But one day she 
escaped from the pen and came into the 
house, with her three babies following her 
in single file, their tails curled up high ove, 
their backs, as if they had been taught just 
the correct way of holding them thus, and op 
every tiny face was a black mask through 
which bright eyes blinked in friendly curiosity 
at the new world in which they found them. 
selves. 

Now, Amarillo saw this strange procession 
with astonishment not unmixed with alarm. 
He had been away hunting in the woods when 
Betty was brought to the cabin, and the 
Indian Fisherman had taken care that he had 
had no access to her cage or to her box behind 
the kitchen stove. Certainly he had never 
seen a raccoon baby, with a black mask on its 
face, and its tail curling up neatly over its 
head. He leaped upon a chair and spat 
vigorously as the little procession trundled 
across the kitchen floor to a saucer of milk 
behind the stove. Betty took no notice of 
him and pursued her even course, her three 
babies following in a line, one directly behind 
the other. 



































AMARILLO leaned over the edge of the chair 
and growled terrifically. Betty looked up 
at him from behind her highwayman’s mask, 
and her eyes glittered at him. She showed a 
line of white, menacing teeth. The Yellow One 
continued to snarl deep in his throat, but 
made no move, except to settle down on his 
‘ { haunches and watch and speculate. If Betty 
Resort rocks mae Wash Lresses and her babies had been out in the open, he 
| would have set upon them without delay. 
But their presence in the kitchen disturbed 
. : t | him, made him vaguely uncertain as to their 
ad / euir /ashionadole CS standing. For he had been punished many 
times for interfering with domestic friends. 

Hie licked his chops and continued to growl. 





















ESORT FROCKS are not even offered to ae — Then, suddenly, his temper getting the better 

they have been “passed” by a Fashion Salon held | of him—he sprang. The Indian Fisherman 

in the gorgeous State Apartments of the Hotel Waldorf. Miss Viva Pinehurst, No. 885 | moved to protect the raccoon lady whose life 

The critics are editors of the leading women’s magazines, (at the left), is of crepe in long free lines he thought in peril. But Betty was quite 

I-k ist d f. s desioners—men and with a brilliant contrasting color down é oR i Ss qu : 

well-known artists and famous Cesigners—men the front and'on the cuffs of the short capable of defending herself and her family. 

women who know the very last whims of fashion. These sleeves, set off by fagoting and embroid- Although she had apparently given no heed 

judge cach dress critically. ; pega pe mn cone ore to the yellow cat, yet she was ready for his 
, open. : 16, 18, 2 2 x aaatiage secs i 

And at every Salon these distinguished people-who- and 36 to 46. Price, $6.95. pounce. She gave a shrill squeal and darted 





to one side so quickly that even Amarillo’s 
swiftness was not equaled by it. Before the 
yellow cat could realize what had happened, 
she was upon him, her black, little hands 
clutching at his neck, her sharp teeth digging 





know have enthusiastically praised the Resort Frocks. 
Here we show you three of- the latest ones just com- 
pleted—all ready for their debuts on the first tender 


days of Spring. Miss Blithe French Lick, No. 816 


in the center), a fine quality imported 





































But a wash dress, however beautiful, original and check gingham; white poplin vestee, through his thick fur and into the flesh beneath. 
smart, must rea//y wash—every bit of it, materials, un- ph goa nc epee Fe Amarillo snarled and yowled with pain. He 
usual colors of the embroideries and the most delicate che neat, exact a iethaninn stauk- rolled over and over, seeking vainly to fasten 
trimmings. So, into each Resort Frock is sewed a liberal ful model. Colors: black, red, blue or his claws on the alert, darting body of the 
washed sample of the material of the dress, and on this arg” Sizes: 16, 18, 20 and 36 to 46. lady raccoon. The raccoon babies scuttled 
is stamped our absolute color guarantee. Here is a ECE ES: under the stove, where they sat and peeped 
visible proof and an indisputable answer to the ever with bright, inquisitive eyes at the rolling, 
recurring query, “Will it wash?” scrambling whirlwind of fur—yellow fur and 

; ; : Miss Belle Narragansett, No. brown. It was Amarillo who finally cried 
hcsor Frosh are fashioned in charming new mash fag (a thik nade of gored | “enough” nthe unequal atte.” His auth 
aress a S, C >, C aell- voile whose vestee anc uxedo collar are 4 2. ox J m ° > at 
catchandwork and are artical original. Simple yes, ofeendy with dng hand drawn | (ae Hees the mare complete. Hi 
but mee the mcg Wa pang perfect designing finished with pleated ruffles of matching bolted for the open door, yowling in whole- 
can achieve. Dresses appropriate for famous resorts and — pane 2 eg pie or black. hearted terror, with Betty astride him like a 


summer colonies are what you want for trips to town, 
teas,bridge parties and dances under mellow moons. All 
at prices you can afford! 


jockey, her hands deep in his fur, her eyes 
viciously sardonic through the black high- 
wayman’s mask. 

Amarillo finally rid himself of his un- 
welcome rider by rolling with despairing 
energy. Having freed himself, he climbed 
a tree, spitting at every step, and found shelter 
on a limb, very high above the ground, where 
he snarled, and spat, and licked his wounds, 
and had many harsh and bitter thoughts 
see these different dresses in all their toward raccoons and the world in general. 
exquisite detail. Betty, on the other hand, took her victory 

If your favorite shop hasn't the with modest simplicity. She curled her tal! 






You may have a 
charming booklet 






ADDRESS HOUSE OF QUEEN-MAKE 
102 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YOkK CirTy 





—showing twelve Resort Frocks— 
smart, fresh, youthful. Send for a 
free copy, G.-A., today and leisurely 
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Wash Dresses 









Including the r 
; dresses you want, send a money or- high over her head and marched sedately bac 
ESORT FROCK der direct to us, and give your size into the kitchen and her babies. And after 
REG US PAT OFF 5 and color preference and we shall be taking a refreshing drink of milk from the 
glad to see that you are supplied. saucer, proceeded to give her children theit 








: lunch, while she tidied her disordered coat, 
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The Totem of Amarillo 


wlling from it the bits of twigs and tufts of 


Show fur that had clung to it in the battle. 


“ Amarillo went away into the woods, as was 


his custom when insulted, and he stayed so 
jong that the family feared his nose had been 
put perm inently out of joint. But he came 
hack at last, very sulky and bad-tempered 


until he found that he was really welcomed, | 


especially by the Blind Boy who had missed 
him greatly. So he purred, and rolled on the 
floor like a kitten, and slept at night on the 
little boy’s bed. The raccoon family—who 
now lived under the house—he did not molest. 
Betty and her children came at will into the 
kitchen and the room adjoining, they even 
received food from the hand of the Blind Boy— 
and Amarillo did not seek to prevent them. 
Sometimes he would growl and spit softly, 
but when Betty glanced at him sharply from 
behind her menacing mask, he would blink, 
and look away, and pretend that he had not 
said a word. ' 

The raccoons were very cleanly folk. There 
was a big pan of water for them always upon 
the back porch, and into this they would dip 
every morsel of food before they ate it. They 
would bathe regularly, too, sitting up around 
the pan like little, furry toys, dipping their 
black hands in the water and washing their 
faces and necks very daintily and properly. 
They knew where the Indian Fisherman 
beached the flat-bottomed boat in which he 
carried fish to sell. 
a few small fishin it after the day’s work, 
just for the pleasure of seeing Betty lead her 
children down through the woods to the 
graveled shore, the four of them in single file, 
with their tails curled over their heads, and 
all of them humming a curious, little monotone 
of a song, such as raccoons sing when they are 
journeying and are contented with life. 

When the fall came, the raccoon babies, 
quite well grown by that time, went away into 
the woods, and later Betty, too, slipped away, 
to be gone for a whole winter. They expected 
that she would return in the spring. . But she 
did not, and they never knew what became 
of the intrepid little lady. 





HE absence, as you can readily imagine, 
was no grief at all to Amarillo. 


happy in the friendship of the Indian Fisherman 
and his wife, and in the affection that the Blind 
Boy gave him. The two were more inseparable 
than ever. It was rarely now that the Yellow 
One went away to hunt in the woods. He 
preferred, instead, to remain with the little 
boy he loved, to follow when the child walked 
about in the yard with the halting, uncertain 
steps of those who can not see, and to sleep 
on his bed at night. 

In due course of time he found a lady cat 
to his liking, and he brought her to live at the 
cabin of the Indian Fisherman. Only one 
kitten did the lady cat give birth to, a kitten 


It was his custom to leave | 


His king- | 
ship was once more undisputed, and he was | 








who was almost as golden in color as Amarillo | 


himself. And Amarillo as a father, I am glad 
to say, emulated his savage ancestors rather 
than his immediate domestic forebears. He 
cared for the kitten much more tenderly than 
the mother cat did, for she proved after all 
to be a careless jade, totally unworthy of 
Amarillo’s affections. 


and the kitten, to whom the Indian Fisherman 
fave the outrageous name of “Whiskey 
Susan,” grew up entirely under her father’s 
supervision. 


Whiskey Susan was the only one beside | 


himself whom Amarillo would suffer the family 
to pet. 
they gave her, and even the Blind Boy could 
hold the snuggling, yellow kitten in his lap 
while he carved upon the totem pole, and 
Amarillo would sit on the table beside him, 
purring deep in his throat, his eyes closed to 
mere slits of contentment. 

But one day, many months later, there came 
another, and this time a final, disturbing factor 


Soon after her daughter | 
was weaned she went away into the woods, | 


He was not jealous of the affection | 








tooth brush 
made for 
you alone 


HE Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 

is as truly individual as if made 
to your order. The bristles are set in 
a shape that fits the shape of your 
teeth, and in tufts properly spaced to 
reach and clean the natural crevices 
between your teeth—crevices that 
ordinary brushes merely bridge over. 


the teeth 
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You may choose a texture to suit 
without 


your personal preference 

opening the sanitary yellow box in Clean 
which your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Tooth 
Brush is packed. You are the first Never 
to touch your tooth brush. Your Decays 
tooth brush is your most personal 


possession—the Pro-phy-lac-tic is the 
most personal tooth brush. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are 
made in three sises—adults’, youths’, 
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The Totem of Amarillo T 










































































in the life of the Yellow One. The Indian 

Fisherman had found a small mallard duck Oe 

caught in the meshes of his nets, and one leg col 

had been broken, so that he floundered there hut 

helpless, beating the water with his wings, as 

The Indian Fisherman released him gently 

and brought him to the cabin, where his wife set 

took kindly charge of the invalid, set the hurt the 

leg in splints, and tended to his wants. [ft of 

was upon the first evening of his stay, that the 

Amarillo, coming in from the out-of-doors, a 

spied the newcomer. The Blind Boy, who set 

could not see the Yellow One’s approach, was the 

bending over the wounded duck, stroking him the 

gently. And at the sight Amarillo hissed ; \ 

sharply—and sprang. His leap did no more ng 

than knock the astonished duck over on the shri 

floor, but the Fisherman’s wife was impatient ry 

that her invalid should be so treated. She of | 

cuffed Amarillo sharply, and he stared at her roll 

with furious, amber eyes, then laid his ears The 

back on his head and trotted out of the house, side 

his fur in thick, outraged ruffles, and headed = 

straight for the woods. cau 

He did not come back for one week, nor for Anc 

two weeks. And the Blind Boy grew daily bn 

more worried and more lonely. He took to The 

wandering about the yard, calling for Amarillo, dro 

and when his mother was busy, so that she the 

could not prevent him, he would feel his way a. 

through the gate and set off up the trail that Pot 

led into the deep woods, walking very slowly * 

with his hands outstretched before him, calling Fil 

Amarillo’s name, hoping that the yellow cat = 

would hear and come to him. Fs 

| NOW, it was not safe to go alone or unarmed a 

into the thickness of those forests, for many of | 

dangers lurked in the shadowed depths of them, ’ ; 

and many were the tales told of bold attacks had 

The Mirro Colonial Tea-Ball made by cougars and bobcats driven down ber 

Teapot, a delightful model from the high mountains by hunger or forest ar 

in every detail and feature | fires. Yet always the Blind Boy came back “T 

safely, for he ventured only a little way and ‘ 
returned before his absence could be noticed. att 

But one day he slipped away, having ac- fe 
| quired some confidence in his knowledge of the *s 
trail. He went farther and farther, calling ; i 
| to Amarillo with louder tones as he felt himself had 

| out of hearing distance from the cabin. The oe 
This Mirro Tea Kettle will last for years and years. rg ee ouge wa pa a i tow 

If you buy it, it will probably be the last tea kettle a h ut . scape hill in th we th ; had 
you will ever buy—but not, we venture, your last realized that there was a chill in peiliac: : a heac 

: . spoke of coming night. The woods were very ’ 

piece of Mirro Aluminum. ry : _ : ° cat. 

i still, with only the light dropping of pine hi 
\ Why not have this finest of tea kettles now and needles to dot the silence, or the distant call thir 
begin to enjoy it? You will delight in its fine of a heron flying to a tall pine-tree nest. A 2 - 

SS | V/ Colonial design, its silvery lustre, its balance, its little frightened, the Blind Boy turned toward pi 
Se sturdy lightness, its practicality in every detail. home. But his feet had lost their confidence. bach 
] Replaceable ebonized grip, You will find in it the perfect combination of He turned into a wandering, ragged trail that ie 
: ee ened ee those qualities of durability, economy, and beauty led away from the true path. And as the night prey 
* on when kettle is tilted. which make aluminum ware unsurpassed when grew colder, and his feet stumbled over sprawl- 0 
3 Spout welded on, one-piece fashioned the Mirro way—this way: ing roots, and low-hanging branches struck his St : 
pete hand aust We take pure, thick metal. We toughen it and face, he knew that he was lost, lost and helpless. by ; 
4 Handle ears welded on make it glassy-smooth by rolling and re-rolling it Then he ceased to call for Amarillo, but sent Fish 
designed s0 handle cannot under enormous pressure. Then we can build up his voice in a thin, wavering cry such as the wife 
5 Firm, rivetless knob utensils that are strong, generously thick, and so Indians use. It is a sound which carmies a 
6 Wide-mouthed spout hard of surface that they resist denting and scratch- clearly across great spaces, and the Indians reed 
Oe Gece ing and are always easy to clean. know it for a signal of distress. villa 
7 Deesually wide baee Mirro is not expensive to buy, and it is exceed- Down in the cabin it was sag a Teet 
P watch terrane ingly economical to own. Good stores everywhere before the absence of - “ee ~~ ‘r pron 
smooth surface, easy to sell it. Send for Miniature Catalog No. Al4 to discovered, for both the Indian Fisher : TI 
clean, learn more about Mirro, “The Finest Aluminum.’ and his wife were at work mending nets up0 It b 
iy ne No gned pem ng the beach. When evening came, and they eal 
99 Mirve trade-wark—a sign Alumindm Goods Manufacturing Company returned home, they looked at each other "hg 
—— excellence General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. with startled eyes, and a great fear was 1 pert 
ougho Makers of Everything in Aluminum their hearts. For they knew the menace of sole 
the dark woods behind them. snarl 
The Indian Fisherman called others of the rn 
tribe of Skokomish, and with that cunning that the 
Indians possess, they found the child’s light, la 
halting footprints in the softness of the earth, pe 
and followed them into the forest, until it was light 
too dark to see them further. hens 
They listened, and presently, from far away, self— 
a thin, wavering cry came to their eam. —hi 
They responded mightily and plunged along Tt 
66 7 . 99 the trail, the glimmering of their lanterns be b 
The Finest Aluminum |i icRreteint shoes "ie Bp 

path before them. 
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The Totem of Amarillo 


But suddenly they heard another cry, and 
they stood breathless for a moment, tingling 
cold with horror. For it was the savage, 
hunting cry of the bobcat—the cry he gives 
a he springs upon his prey. — 

Firing their guns and shouting fiercely, they 
set off at a run toward the direction from which 
the two cries—the call for help, and the call 
of death—had come. It was easy to guide 
themselves so, for the woods were alive with 
savage sounds of fighting—eerie screams that 
set the birds to twittering nervously and made 
the men grit their teeth with fear at what 
they should find. 

When they turned down the ragged, wander- 
ing trail, they heard above the snarls and 
shrieks a child’s voice sobbing in fear. And 
the gleam of the lanterns caught a wild tangle 
of blazing eyes, white, snapping teeth, and 
rolling, twisting, furry bodies upon the ground. 
The Blind Boy crouched in the ferns at the 
side of the trail and crawled toward them, his 
arms lifted to the unseen rescuers. His father 
caught him up with a fierce sobbing of breath. 
And there came a fusillade of shots barking 
viciously into the whirl of writhing bodies. 
There was a sharp, sudden silence. The bodies 
dropped down loosely, twitched for a moment, 
then lay still. 

Then the child screamed sharply. “Don’t 
shoot,” he cried—‘“don’t shoot—you’ll hurt 
Amarillo!” 

The men stared. And for once the Indian 
Fisherman was glad that his child could not 
see. For there before them, in the trail, lay 
the tawny, dead body of a bobcat, its cruel 
claws clenched about the yellow body of a 
cat—the gallant body of Amarillo. The body 
of the Yellow One was torn almost to shreds, 
and he lay in a pool of blood. But the wildcat 
had suffered too. For Amarillo’s teeth were 
buried in his throat, and even death had not 
sufficed to loosen the hold. 

They carried the poor, torn body very 
tenderly back to the cabin, and the Blind Boy 
sobbed on his father’s shoulder. He told them 
later how, in that cold darkness, he had heard 
a light swishing of leaves, and then a well- 
known “Prr-t,” which told him that Amarillo 
had heard him at last and was coming to him. 
But even as he’had knelt, his arms outstretched 
to welcome the yellow one to his heart, there 
had come a stirring in the branches over his 
head—and the wild, savage shriek of a bob- 
cat. Then had come the leap that had knocked 
him upon his face. But before the blood- 
thirsty creature could spring again, Amarillo 


was upon him, fighting savagely, and the bob- | 


cat, surprised at the sudden attack, had fought 
back, for the moment forgetting the human 
prey whom he had stalked. 


0 it was that many years later, when I 

came to the village of Old Man House, known 
by the Indians as Suquamish, I found the Old 
Fisherman, and the Indian Fisherman, and his 
wife who was of the tribe of Skokomish. 1 
met the Blind Boy, grown now almost to man- 
hood, and I saw in the open square of the 
village the totem telling the story of how 
Teet’ Motl and Hoo Han Hoo found the 
promised land. 

There, in the cabin yard, is a little grave 
It bears no headstone, such as the white man 
would erect to a well-remembered friend. It 
has a nobler, more fitting monument of grati 
tude and love—a carved and painted totem 
pole, At the bottom of the totem is the fierce, 
snarling face of a wildcat with white, cruel 
langs displayed. Over the snarling face sits 
the stolid figure of a mallard duck, with one 
leg stiffly wrapped in splints. Above this 
= two closed eyes—eyes that can not see the 
ight. And at the very top, in the place of 
honor, 1s the carved portrait of Amarillo him- 
seli—his yellow face benign and almost smiling 
—his tufted ears erect and alert— 

If he could know of this, I am sure he would 

Proud. For only the truly great are thus 
honored by the tribe of Skokomish. 














This toilet powder 
sheds water 


INC STEARATE MERCK, the toilet powder -for 
babies, has long been used and recommended by 
doctors and nurses. It covers the skin with a thin, water- 
proof film and protects it from irritating moisture and per- 
spiration. Use it freely when changing baby’s diaper. 


You will find this water- 
proof powder indispensable | Merck Baby Products 


to your baby’s comfort. Zinc Stearate Merck 
Talcum Powder Merck 


At your druggist’s Milk Sugar Merck 
Barley Flour Merck 
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Ten Thousand Feet 


Tramp Through Your House 


aaa ncaa 


EN thousand feet tramp through 

your house. There may be only a few 
today, only a few tomorrow, but day after day, 
week after week for months and years the 
hurrying feet continue, as family and friends 
come and go. Were all the footsteps of a few 
years to come in a single day, it would be as 
though an army of ten thousand marched 
through your house. 


Clicking heels;romping, skipping little folks; 
scraping chairs, and the never-ceasing tramp 
back and forth, to and fro! Yet all you need to 
completely protect the floor from the pounding 
wear and tear of these countless footsteps 
is a film of Acme Quality Paints or Varnishes 
no heavier than this thin line". 


Acme Quality saves the surface—and when 
you save the surface you save all. Thirty- 
eight years of experience have enabled us to 
incorporate in Acme Quality Products un- 
excelled qualities of wear resistance. They 
meet every test —of appearance, of easy appli- 
cation, of permanence, of protection. 


Protect your property —increase its value— 
add to its attractiveness. There is an Acme 
Quality Paint or Varnish for every surface 
inside and outside the house. They are sold 
by thousands of stores everywhere. If you do 
not know the Acme Quality dealer in your 
town, write to us. We will be glad to send 
you his name and our literature. 


Acme White Lead & Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Kansas Cicy Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 

Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
Salt Lake City Portland SanFrancisco Los Angeles 


| ACME QUALIT Y 


Paints -Enamels- Stains— Varnishes —for every surface —for every surface 
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The Gate in the Wall 
(Continued from page 27 


Behind the bench grew a clump of damask 
roses, and after dark the scent of the mauye 
and white petunias hung muskily sweet. 

“T think,” said Delphine suddenly one 
night, when she had been there perhaps a 
fortnight, ‘that this must be the most peace. 
ful place in the world, Cousin Evelyn.’ 

“Peaceful?” said Cousin Evelyn thought. 
fully. ‘“Yes—I dare say it is dear.” 

Delphine went on, a frail, tired, little voice 
out of the shadows. “People crowd you 0, 
There’s so much they think you ought to do 
—and try to be—isn’t there? Before I came 
here, I had about begun to feel that peace 
must be at the end of the rainbow.” 

Cousin Evelyn said nothing at all. She had 
that gift. 


DELPHINE sighed, a wistful ghost of sound, 

“And that,” she added, “isn’t really me, 
you know. That’s the kind of thing that— 
Kelly—used to say.” 

“Tell me about Kelly,” said Cousin Evelyn 
gently. “I never met him, you remember. 
He must have been very charming. Tell me 
where you met him—and how—or shouldn’t 
you like to?” 

“T should like it better than anything else 
in the world,” said Delphine unsteadily, 
“My sisters try—to keep me from talking 
about him—from even thinking very much 
about him. They say it’s bad for me—that 
it makes me morbid. Do you think I’m 


| morbid? Kelly used so to hate that sort of 


person.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Cousin Evelyn calmly. 
“T think it’s only natural you should want to 
talk about him.” 

“Not to talk about him—” said Delphine 
almost eagerly—“‘you see, it’s like locking him 
out of doors, in the dark—as if he’d never been! 
I can’t bear it! He was so—warm and alive— 
you know? It’s too cruel to pretend.” 

“Who presented him to you—in the begin- 
ning?” asked Cousin Evelyn softly, yet with 
a touch of delightful formality. 

There was a small, shaken sound in the 
dusk beside the fountain as if Delphine laughed, 
a laugh on the thin, silver edge of tears. “T'll 
go back,” she said, “‘to the very first—if you 
like.” 

“Pray do!” said Cousin Evelyn. 

So Delphine went back, her little, white 
hands folded in her black lap, every word she 
uttered full of a yearning tenderness. 

“Tt was in a very old church—I don’t know 
if you know it?—half-covered with ivy. I 
used to pass it every day on my way to the 
Art Institute. The most placid, sleepy, little, 
old church. No bulletin boards out in front, 
no Silence signs. The sort of place you might 
slip into if you were ever feeling hurt—or 
lonely—just to kneel down for a moment. 
Well, one day I did.” 

Cousin E velyn murmured approbation, ever 
so faintly. 

“Wait,” said Delphine. Color showed 
faintly through her voice like sunlight through 
a roseleaf. ‘Wait! There wasn’t really 
anything wrong. It was just a horrid, rainy 
afternoon, gray and windy and cold, and my 
work that day had been awfully poor. The 
instructor had said so. I felt as if the sun 
would never come out again—you know how 
down one gets! So, just on an impulse and for 


| the first time in my life, I slipped into that 
few church—out of the rain—and the church 


wasn’t empty!” ‘ 

“Qh, indeed?” said Cousin Evelyn with 
well-bred surprise. 

“No—standing in the aisle, halfway to the 
chancel, were three people—a woman % 
beautiful it startled you, a tall, blond maa 
with eyes I didn’t like—something i in them not 
quite nice—and another man, not so tall, with 
the cheekiest grin and a rather shabby trench 
coat. That,” said Delphine proudly, ‘ 
ect ” Her voice broke, caressing his all 
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The Gate in the Wall | 


“He was very fine-looking, I have heard,” 
said Cousin Evelyn ny 

“He was the most beautiful person that 
ever stepped,” said Delphine at once. “He 
had laughing black eyes and black hair and 
the cleanest mouth, and a cleft in his chin. 
Very few men have all that at once!” 

“So I should imagine,” murmured Cousin 





Evelyn. 

“The reason he wore the shabby trench- 
coat,” continued Delphine—“although I | 
didn’t know that till later—was that it was 
all he had for bad weather. Anyhow he looked | 
worlds better in it than the other man looked 
in his Fifth Avenue things. Kelly—why, 
Kelly made even the beautiful woman—and 
she had on sables and a single string of pearls 
as big as marbles—look common. Well—” 

“Go on, dear,” said Cousin Evelyn. “This 
is most interesting.” 

“T sat down in a pew near the door,” said 
Delphine, “wondering what the three of them 
were there for, and all at once the tall, blond | 
man came walking down the aisle and spoke 
to me. I thought he was going to tell me 
the church was closed to visitors or something 
like that. - Instead, ‘he said in a _ rather 
English voice, ‘Pardon—I wonder if you would 
mind my asking a tremendous favor of you?’ 
I said, ‘Not at all,’ because I couldn’t think 
of anything else to say, and he said: ‘Just to 
act as witness for—the lady standing yonder, | 
and myself. We are going to be—ah—mar- 
ried—in just a moment—and we—require | 
another person.’”  . 

Delphine stopped and drew a long breath | 
before the tenseness of that moment. She 
went on presently, “I said I didn’t mind, 
because there didn’t seem any way out of it, 
and then I followed him up the aisle to where 
the other two were waiting.” | 

“How very unusual!” Cousin Evelyn | 
observed meditatively. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” said Delphine ‘So 
presently the minister came out of the vestry 
room and married them, with Kelly and me 
standing there looking on, rain streaming 
against the stained glass windows, wind 
whistling under the eaves, and when we 
signed the register, I saw the woman’s 
name. She had been on the front page of 
every paper in town six months before, when 
her husband was killed by a burglar and every 
one thought she paid him to do it, but it 
couldn’t be proved. The man was what they 
call ‘the Other One.’ ” 

“How dreadful for you, poor child!” cried 
Cousin Evelyn. 





“VES, wasn’t it?” said Delphine. “I con- 

gratulated them, though, and they shook. 
handsand thanked me—said goodby—and went 
away. Kelly waited. We stood in the porch 
of the church, and the rain came down—hard 
enough, but not so hard as before. I was mad 
about him from the first, but his being with | 
those others rather puzzled me. I said: ‘Don’t | 
let me keep you. I live only a block or so | 
from here,’—which wasn’t true at all. And | 
he said, ‘Mayn’t I call a taxi for you—please | 
let me!’ I said ‘No, indeed—the rain would | 
be over ina moment.’ Then he said: ‘Happy | 
the bride that the sun shines on. I'd say the | 
lady had a fine chance—wouldn’t you” I 
said—I thought I’d better let him see—‘I don’t 
wish to offend you by saying unkind things of 
your friends, but if I’d known who she was, 
I'd never have been a witness for her in this 
world.’ He said: ‘Friends! What do you 
think Iam! Never saw ’em in my life till half 
an hour ago. I ducked into the porch here 
to get out of a cloudburst, and they came along 
and collared me.’ ” 

“What did you do then?” inquired Cousin 
Evelyn with a touch of horror. 

Why, then,” said Delphine, “we told each | 
other our names and leaned up against the | 
church wall and laughed. And that was how 

first met Kelly.” 

She added with a catch in her soft, little 
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The Gate in the Wall- 


voice: “We had to wait there till the rain was 
over, because neither one of us really had 
money enough for a taxi. But we liked each 
other at once, and that very night we went 
to dinner together at a funny little place 
near the Institute, called ‘Mrs. Murphy’s 
Kitchen,’ where you got Irish stew and 
apple dumplings and a cup of coffee for 
thirty-five cents.” : 

“And so that was how!” said Cousin Evelyn. 
She very nearly gasped. 

“That was how,” said Delphine. All at 
once she sprang up with the back of one hand 
across her eyes in a gesture of desperate 
bereavement. ‘“Please”—she cried brokenly 
—“TI think I’m—a little tired—I’m going up 
to my room.” 

She was sobbing as she ran. 


HE very next night, she began again, as if 
itwere some one else’s story: “Funny—my 
meeting Kelly that way, wasn’t it? As if 
Fate had staged that rainy afternoon and 
brought that dreadful man and woman there 
to that little old church to be married—just 
to throw Kelly and me together! Do you 
believe in Fate, Cousin Evelyn?” 

“T have had a very uneventful life,” said 
Cousin Evelyn. “Very little cause to believe 
or disbelieve in anything.” 

“Ours wasn’t uneventful,” said Delphine 
jealously. “Whatever it was, it wasn’t that! 
Should you like to hear some more—or am I 
boring you? Kelly used to say the unwritten 
commandment was, ‘Thou shalt not bore 
thy neighbor.’ ” 

“TI am deeply interested,” said Cousin 
Evelyn. “After meeting him in that—uncon- 
ventional way—you saw to it, of course, that 
he met your sisters, at once.” 

“To make it legal?” Delphine suggested 
with the faintest trace of mischief. “Cousin 
Evelyn, dear, that’s just what I didn’t do! 
All the other men I’d ever known, my sisters 
had known—and approved of, more or less. 
Asked ’em to supper and all that. Watched 
to see if their attentions meant anything. 
Kelly was my romance. I didn’t want Martha 
and Harriet to know he even existed. » He; 
was editing a starving, little Socialist magazine 
then, you see—he hadn’t a cent to his name— 
and they would have behaved as if he’d been 
a typhoid carrier. I wasn’t giving them a 
chance to snub him.” 

“Then how did you manage to meet? Not 
often, perhaps?” 

“Every other night for six months,” said 
Delphine with a pathetic, little chuckle. “T 
took on a new course at the Art School— 
night work. He took it, too. He drew as 
well as I did—or better. We went to and 
from the school together. Sometimes we 
neyer went near the place at all. Sometimes 
we went to the opera—sat in the gallery and 
held each other’s hands in that wonderful 
dark, while the music streamed up from below. 
Sometimes we sat in the Park like a housemaid 
and her young man—sometimes the movies, 
or a smelly, little Chinese restaurant. Oh, 
there are thousands of places where a man 
and a girl can be as good as alone togetner, 0 
the city, Cousin Evelyn, without anybody's 
watching—and wondering.” 

“I see,” said Cousin Evelyn. She added 
after a moment—was it with a touch of envy? 
—‘T have spent my life in the country.” 

The scent of the petunias was heavier than 
usual that night, the air stiller, the dusk 
warmer. A slip of a new moon hung low m 
the branches of the sycamore trees beyond the 
road. F 

“Soon—oh, almost at once—we were fright- 
fully in love,” said Delphine. 

She broke a rose from the heavily flowered 
bush behind her and crushed it against her 
face. Deep in remembering, she scarcely 
knew she did it. 


” 


=i dapat aemamaamemeal i “Being in love—with Kelly—wasn’t | like 
City. __- : > State... anything else I’d ever known. It was like— 
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The Gate in the Wall 


touching something where just emptiness had 
been. Does that sound absolutely mad?” 

“Not too mad,” said Cousin Evelyn. 

“Because that’s how it was!” said Delphine. 
“That’s exactly how it was! I—grew up— 
overnight. I’d been only a—restless sort of— 
youngster—until then! Kelly made me a 
woman.” She caught her breath in a long 

“And I made him a man. Was it like 
that with you, Cousin Evelyn, when you—” 

“TJ have never been in love,” said Cousin 
Evelyn almost abruptly. 

“Oh,” said Delphine, “that can’t be true!” 
But she didn’t stop to realize it. She went on, 
lost in her own backward quest of a dream. 
‘And when I found out Kelly loved me, I 
found out I could draw, both at one time. 
He believed in me, you see! He never thought 
—as all the others did—that I was just a nice 
child and a conceited, little fool. He thought 
I had it in me to do something worth while. 
Oh, not genius, of course, but decent, work- 
manly work—so I went at it! He worked 
harder, too, with me alongside. He had an 
offer one day from a bigger magazine—not 
too big, and radical enough to suit him. They 

romised him a free hand, so he took it. 
That was how we managed to get married. 
His new job, and an occasional order of 
mine.” 

“Why, child,” Cousin Evelyn was frankly 
perturbed, ‘‘you haven’t said he proposed to 
you.” 

“He never did,” said Delphine with a 


whisper of laughter, ‘‘then or ever! But it was | 
what we both meant- from that first stormy | 


afternoon in the porch of that sleepy, little 
church, when we helped the Crooked Lady to 
the Crooked Man. Don’t you see? 
He didn’t have to ask me to marry him. He 
kissed me when I’d known him less than a 
week. The whole thing was as plain as if 
we'd had our orders, in black and white, with 
a big red seal. Sometimes life is like that— 
don’t you think, Cousin Evelyn?” 
“My life hasn’t been like that,” said Cousin 
Evelyn. 
“No,” said Delphine, “yours is all peace 
and—gentleness—and no pain. Ours was like 


a fire you can’t put out. They tried. You | 


should have seen ’em!” 
“Your sistersPp—I fancy they did. Harriet 
wrote me something.” 


“HARRIET was a beast,” said Delphine 

passionately. ‘She looked at Kelly— 
when we told her we were going to be married 
—as if he’d been a tramp at the kitchen door, 
asking for food. She told him if he thought I 
had a cent of my own in the world, he’d find 
himself mistaken. She flaunted her stupid, fat 
stock-broker husband in his face and told 
Kelly he’d soon find how long he could keep 
me on nothing a year.” 

“Harriet was always too outspoken,” said 
Cousin Evelyn. 

“I dislike her thoroughly,’ 
flinging a handful of bruised rose leaves into 
the pool, where the goldfish rose to them at 
once with a succession of small, airy splashes. 
“Anyhow Kelly only laughed in her face He 
told me he felt he ought to marry me after 
that—if only to get me away from her influ- 
ence—and that if he couldn’t keep me on 
nothing a year, he wouldn’t have me on ten 
thousand!” 

“He must,” said Cousin Evelyn, well-nigh 
breathless, “have been a rather hot-tempered 
young man.” 

“He was black Irish,” said Delphine proudly, 
“and you know what that means!” 

If Cousin Evelyn knew or didn’t know, she 
made no comment. Somewhere in one of the 
Sycamores a tree-toad began to shrill. The 
small, eery sound filled the night with a panic 
of loneliness. 

“Rain tomorrow,” Cousin Evelyn offered 
gravely. 

The two women went into the house pres- 
ently, closed the windows, and went to bed. 


’ 


said Delphine, | 
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The Gate in the Wall 


Delphine listened to the tree-toad for a 


* time before she shut her eyes. That thin, 
s | rasping song accented her isolation queerly, 

. She felt for the first time as if she had rather 

Wf. hear cars roaring by outside her window, the 

Z screech and hoot of passing motors, all the 


purely human noises of a city, never quite 


. y asleep. The tree-toad, droning on and on-ip 
y y the dark, like a complaining soul, sounded gp 
: Ui futile somehow—and so alone. 
oon Next day it rained—as Cousin Evelyn had 
predicted—endless sheets of rain, streaming 


a = 
= | down the panes, whipping the petunias into 
O 7 little, muddy rags, spoiling the garden and 
dimming the long, gilt-framed mirrors between 


the windows. 


o,9 Cousin Evelyn had a fire made in the draw. 

: ing-room to take the chill off, and she and 

Delphine sat beside it all afternoon, reading 

and sewing in a companionable semi-idleness, 

: : Toward twilight there might have been no 

world at all outside that still, firelit room. 

Scarcely any sound came to the two who sat 

there, except the creak of a branch against 

the roof, the swish of water falling from a 
gutter. 

“Peace—beyond any words—isn’t it?” said 

4 : : Delphine once. “Has it always been like 

' A TE are looking for a woman who is having this> Or did vou herve to-iighe—to find it, 


great difficulty in pleasing her husband. Cousin Evelyn?” 


OUSIN Evelyn laid down her bit of fine 


A woman who has tried in all sorts of ways to sewing and Ibuked tate the See. SU 


make good coffee—hot water, cold water, boiling, at length: ‘T have always lived Lin this house 
. fy father died when I was eighteen. I was 
percolating and all the rest. A woman who has A | an only child. I lived here with my mothe 
changed hopefully from one brand of coffee to A | until her death, some years ago. She was an 
‘ invalid. We went out very little. I saw 
another—and all without success. i | very few people—yes—it has always been like 
. this. I have known nothing else. Except 

We have a very hopeful message for this B | books.” it — 
“Books don’t really tell it,” said Delphine— 

weoren. “not half of it.” ) 

: . “T can believe that,’”’ said Cousin Evelyn. 

When we were developing the blend of Premier Coffee “Still,” said. Delphine, “it’s wonderfdl— 
we made.a fine collection of men grumblers. We asked ® | this sort of quiet! It was what I wanted— 


everybody to give us names of men who were notoriously moet ¢ celina Dacagy page po 
imitations, you know. very 


hard to please. We kept working away at the blend of nearly found mine. I couldn’t have gone on 
Premier until we had satisfied those men, many of whom i | much longer, the way I was going—having 
had never been satisfied with coffee before in their lives. —- much—and then—all at once—having 

8) g: 

With a curious suggestion of restrained 
eagerness, Cousin Evelyn leaned forward a 
little. “After you quarreled with Harriet,” 
We are perfectly sure, madam, that your husband is she said, “after Kelly was so delightfully rude 

+4: to her—you were telling me about that, last 
not harder to please than these very critical husbands B | night—what did you do, child? Did you- 
whom we worked with for so many months. He wants run away with him? Surely not! I had your 


— : wedding cards.” ‘ 
what they wanted—a coffee blended for mer. He will be Delphine smiled faintly. She had a wayd 


happy when he gets that, and not before. throwing back her head as if the heavy, ruddy 
hair on it weighed her down. She was brush- 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY, Dept18C,New York ing it better now and once more pinning it ina 
lovely, loose knot—as Kelly had liked to seeit 
7 “We didn’t have to,” she said. ‘Oh, they 
im | came round fast enough, when they saw! 
: m | wasn’t even listening to them! Kelly sad 
we’d be married with or without their consent 
A man's coffee blended bya great coffee man —just as they chose and that personally he 
prefer just himself and me and a couple 0 
witnesses at the church. Unless those wh 
SEND FOR A TRIAL CAN L loved me cared to come. Only those wh 
If your grocer does not yet carry Premier Coffee, send loved me. He hadn’t a soul in the world, 
us his name and ten cents in stamps for shipping and by -. } himself. It was Harriet who got out. the 
return mail you will receive a generous serving packed Zz cards—Mr. and Mrs. William Allerton 
in the Premier Vacuum Can—full of aroma—as fresh and 4 ; $ announce the marriage of their sister Delphine 
as delicious as the minute it left our roasting ovens. f i to Kelly Conway’—and Harriet gave me 4 
fireless cooker for a wedding-present.” 
“What did you do with it?” inquired Cousit 
Evelyn interestedly. A 
Sensing Maraaarticic ot Be a “Took it back to the shop and got an -_ 
food is a guarantee of excel- 4 ' . DHLIGP: | : grill,” Delphine assured her. ‘‘We went ol 
lence—and has been for 35 , : for dinner mostly, to little restaurants, but 
years ‘ , always got breakfast and lunch in the apart: 
ment. Kelly said that was the whole sto 
of our married life in a line, exchanging * 
fireless cooker for an electric grill.” 
“So you were married—” prompted Cous# 
Evelyn. 


It was a great thing for the wives of those men. Many 
of them were almost at their wit’s end. 
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The Gate in the Wall 


“At the same little church,” Delphine 
nodded. Her eyes were bright with unshed 
tears, but she tried to smile through them, 
almost succeeded. 

“Did you—were you in white, child?” 

Delphine shook her head. The tears never 
fell. ‘“‘Couldn’t afford orange blossoms and 
that sort of thing. I was married in a little 
brown frock with a brown straw hat, and 
Kelly gave me an armful of yellow roses and a 
sweet pearl pin that had belonged to his 
mother.” 2 

She slipped down on the floor and sat with 
her head resting against Cousin Evelyn’s gray 
<ilk knee. The fire flickered drowsily. There 
was no other light in the room. 

“And for a honeymoon,” said Delphine in a 
hushed, little voice, “‘we just went back to the 
apartment we had rented—and when we got 
into the elevator Kelly told the boy the Nth 
floor—but mercifully the boy knew where it 
was. And the very next day Kelly went to 
work on his new job—and—I had an order 
for some fashion sketches. My, how we 
worked—together! Nights, we went 
out somewhere to dinner—sometimes to a 
theater. Kelly used to say it was no good 
economizing on white hyacinths; cut down 
the bread bill, if anything! So that was the 
way we did. When we had money, we had a 
wonderful time spending it. When we were 
broke, we had a wonderful time making some 
more. Kelly always said, when you’ve got 
your back to the wall, feel around; there may 
be a gate in it and something on the other side 
—so we did. I can’t remember—I can’t 
remember once in that whole, gorgeous year,” 
said Delphine staring into the fire with shining 





eyes—“being discouraged—or hurt—or tired | 


of living. Not once! 
Kelly! He was so game—nothing ever scared 
him off—and he was so sure you could get 
away with anything. Why, he had plans for 
being old, even. He said maybe he’d have 
time, then, to get a little solid reading 
done.” 


HE broke off abruptly. ‘Through heart- 

breaking silence the fire sent up a shower of 
sparks from a shifting log. 

“TIsn’t there something in the Bible about 
sparks flying upward—” said poor Delphine, 
“and man being cut down like a flower? The 
thing—that happened to him—was the one 
thing we hadn’t—thought of.” 

She sat very still after that, for a long time, 
Cousin Evelyn’s thin, dark-veined hand upon 
her hair. 

Cousin Evelyn seemed to like to talk about 
Kelly almost as much as Delphine did. She 
asked innumerable questions, all with that 
strange, little air of insistence—with a kind of 
hunger, even. As, for instance, “Did you 
ever quarrel?P—Of course, you didn’t.” 

“Of course, we did—the most beau-ti-ful 
quarrels!” Delphine assured her. “Over the 
silliest things—because I wouldn’t read the 
editorials in the paper, because he wouldn’t 
take an umbrella when it rained, things like 
that! Once Kelly slammed the door of the 
apartment and went out, after a wonderful 
row we had over French and Italian opera, 
and when I opened it a little way and looked— 
there he was, flattened against the wall, wait- 
ing to see if I’d follow him. We used to 
quarrel just for the fun of making up. People 
in love always do.” 

“Do they?” asked Cousin Evelyn with a 
touch of wistfulness. She added: “Making 
up?—Explanations, you mean, I suppose— 
retracting what you had said in anger?” 

Delphine drew a long sigh: her lips tipped up 
at the corners tremulously: “I used to say, 
I m sorry I was bad,’ and Kelly would say: 
Well, Delphinium—I’m sorry you were bad— 
too! Rotten disposition you’ve got!’ or some- 
thing like that—and then we’d go out and buy 
each other a present.” 

W hich wasn’t perhaps exactly the sort of 
thing Cousin Evelyn had meant, and seemed 
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American Women serve them~ 


4 


~ the best balanced breaktas/s in the world 


Let no one think that breakfast is an 
easy meal! 


Every housewife knows the difficulty 
of putting variety and interest into the 
morning menu. Too often she must 
struggle against the natural tendency of 
a healthy family to eat only energy- 
creating foods—eggs, cereals, meat or 
toast—all heavy elements without that 
redeeming lighter touch which adds so 
much to a proper start of the day’s 
work, 


But she is succeeding!—and Ameri- 
can breakfasts today are the “best- 
balanced breakfasts in the world.” 


In general this is due to the ever- 
increasing use of fruit as the first course 
of the day’s repast. Fruit is a diet essen- 
tial And its service is particularly 
happy for breakfast—where its rich 
tonic mineral salts can play such a big 
part in counteracting the many acid- 
forming proteins which make up the 
rest of the meal. 


Just because fresh fruits are scarce, 
and very expensive now, is no reason 
for omitting them from their important 


Recipes originated and tested by Partridge & Conklin. Put them in your cook book 


place at the start of the day! Modern 
canning has changed all that. If you 
know the uniform high quality, fine 
flavor and wide variety of the many 
products under the Det Monte label, 
it is the simplest matter in the world to 
serve the choicest fruits at economical 
cost all year round. 


Let Det Monte help you to start 
the day right—by trying some of the 
suggestions below. And in every other 
meal, too, let this quality brand ‘assist 
you to supply the food balance so.essen- 
tial in the modern diet. For over 500 
thrifty, simple suggestions for the year- 
round service of the many fruits and 
vegetables packed under thé Det Monte 
label, write for a free copy of “Det 
Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 


Address Department 26 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 






VEGET AK 
| FOOD SPEC! 


BREAKFAST BACON DE LUXE-Broil bacon and brown calves’ liver in frying 
To the browned fat in the pan add 2 table- 


pan. Remove liver to a hot platter. 
spoons flour and 
boiling. 

PEACH POPOVERS—Beat 1 egg, add 


and flour alternately. 
hot greased popover pans and 
Peaches. 
bake 15 minutes longer. 


SAUSAGES WITH PINEAPPLE —Roast 


34 cup of sirup from Del Monte Apricots. 
Pour over liver and on each slice place an apricot and a strip of bacon. 


Beat constantly until batter is smooth and bubbly. 
into each put several slices of drained Del Monte 
Place in a very hot oven and after 30 minutes of baking reduce heat and 


Stir constantly until 


44 teaspoon salt and 1 cup each of milk 


Pour into 


link sausages in oven until brown 


Place slices of Del Monte Pineapple in roasting pan about 10 minutes before sausages 


are done. 


Serve a sausage on each slice of pineapple. 


PLUM OMELET —Beat 4 eggs, add 3 tablespoons sirup from Del Monte Plums, 


Y_ teaspoon salt and /, 


slowly until brown, lifting edges as it cooks until all is firm. Fol 


Y, cup boiled rice. Pour into hot greased frying pan and 


cook 


id and serve with 


plums and remainder of sirup heated and thickened. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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She thought 


her rug 
was clean 


This laboratory test was 
made by emptying the dirt, 
taken from a rug by the 
Royal, into alarge glass jar 
of water. The fine, gritty 
embedded dirt sank. The 
light surface litter floated. 
Note the much larger pro- 
portion of dirt embeddedin 
your rugs—and how thor- 
oughly the Royal removes it. 


Nine ounces of embedded 
dirg taken from a “clean” 
rug in the home of Mrs. 
W. H. Chappell, 841 Barry 
St., Chicago, 1. 






until the Royal Man revealed these astonish- 
ing facts about embedded dirt 


RS. W. H. CHAPPEI.. had just 

cleaned -her living room rug 

with all the care and thoro ighness of 
an excellent housekeeper. 


Yet, from this new and apparently 
clean rug the Royal Man with his 
Royal Electric Cleaner removed 9 
ounces of heavy, black dirt! 


Embedded dirt it was—dirt that or- 
dinary cleaning methods failed to get. 


And dangerous dirt, because science 
proves it swarms with living disease 
germs—a positive menace, especially 
to children playing on the floor. 


With powerful air suction the Royal 
Electric Cleaner gets this dangerous 
embedded dirt, as well as the surface 
litter. 

Along the entire 14-inch nozzle the 
powerful suction of the Royal Electric 
Cleaner is applied directly to the rug 
surface. This is done by two things, 
(1) the scientific nozzle design, (2) the 
patented Royal adjustment screw. The 
tug is lifted, the nap opened up, and 
the embedded dirt as well as surface 
litter sucked into the bag. 


Thus the Royal method cleans easily, 
quickly and thoroughly, 


(maT AL 4 
Electric Cleaner { 


Cleans By Air Alone’ 


©1923, The P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Royal Man 


He is an expert in house- 
cleaning and can show you 
many interesting labor-sav- 
ing methods of cleaning. He 
is courteous and consider- 
ate. You need never hesitate 
to ask him for a demonstra- 
tion in your home. 
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Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal is abso- 
lutely harmless, because it cleans by air 
alone. It is light in weight, easy to carry or 
roll around, will never tire you. The con- 
venient trigger switch on the handle saves 
stooping to turn the current onor off. And 
so sturdily and simply is the Royal built 
that, with ordinary care, it will last a life- 
time. Every part is guaranteed. It is prac- 
tically trouble-proof. 

With the convenient Royal attachment 
you can clean the whole house—upholstered 
furniture, drapes, hardwood and concrete 
floors, linoleum, walls, mattresses, automo- 
bile upholstery, etc. 


We now ask you to make this test. Clean 
one rug in any manner you wish. Then have 
the Royal dealer send a Royal Man toclean 
this same ~~ (No obligation on your part 
whatever.) ote the amazing results. If 
you don’t know the Royal dealer in your 
vicinity, write us and we will put you in 
touch with him. 

DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise 
may be had in certain cities and towns 
Write for information. 

RETAIL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES : There are numerous op- 
portunities for men of ability in 
capacity of Royal Men. Inquire 
of your local Royal dealer. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
Also manufacturers of Royal 


Hair Drier and Hair Cutters 
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The Gate in the Wal] 


to elicit even further question from her 
“You never stayed angry?” : 

“With Kelly?—I couldn’t ’ve. Couldn't 
*ve had a big enough reason. Even when J 
was maddest with him, I liked to fee! that he 
was in the same room with me—things like 
that. That’s what marriage does to yoy 
isn’t it!” : 

“T don’t know,” said Cousin. Evelyn. 

It was soon after that Delphine told her 
about the way Kelly died. 

Delphine and Cousin Evelyn were sitting 
in the garden again, with the new moon grown 
by now full and argent. The gray cat sat 
with them, and damask rose-leaves lay ip 
little heaps on the walk at their feet. 

Cousin Evelyn asked if Kelly were very 
strong. ; 

“So strong!” said Delphine. “He took too 
many chances. That was how—I told you 
he never would take an umbrella when-it 
rained. That first day I met him, he was there 
in the church to get out of the rain. He 
hadn’t any umbrella, you see! He used to say 
that was one thing he would not spend money 
on—umbrellas. They didn’t interest him 
enough. Of course, that was really how I 
came to meet him—and—it was how I came 
to lose him, too. It—it makes a sort of 
circle—doesn’t it? A cruel kind of—design.” 

“He caught cold?” asked Cousin Evelyn 
gently, almost fearfully. 

“He had just a little cold,” said Delphine, 
“and he wouldn’t take care of it. He was very 
busy making up the magazine just then. He 
wouldn’t listen. He only laughed when I 
told him there was heaps of flu in town. 
Then, one day, he came home at Junch-time— 
oh, the weather was ghastly! Gray and wet 
and bitter, with a wind that went to the bone— 
he came home with a high fever—and went to 
bed—and it was—already—too late.” 


OUSIN Evelyn uttered a strangled sound 
of dismay. ‘“Couldn’t the doctor—you 
had a nurse—at once?” 

“You don’t know,” said Delphine, slowly 
and heavily, ‘‘how. useless doctors and nurses 
can be—until you see—somebody—slip away 
from them—in three little days—as I did.” 

“Three days!”. A cry of shrinking. 

“Three days,”—like a little bell tolling. 
‘“‘He had—everything there was. Harriet and 
the rest were very decent—about money. 
Nobody dreamed—but in three days—it had 
happened. And—he never even—told me— 
goodby! Oh, Kelly—Kelly!” 

Delphine’s head went down against Cousin 
Evelyn’s outstretched arm. Delphine’s hot 
tears burned through the gray silk mull to 
Cousin Evelyn’s soft, old shoulder. Vague, 
crooning sounds came from Cousin Evelyn’s 
delicately-wrinkled throat — mother-sounds, 
inarticulately yearning. 

She rocked Delphine in her arms; she 
cradled the sweet, tired head on her shoulder. 
She said, “‘There—there—there—my beauti- 
ful!—Never mind—never mind!” 

It was like a lullaby from a breast no baby 
had ever slept on, like a love-song from lips 
no man had ever kissed. 

It quieted Delphine insensibly, and soon 


| her tears stopped falling. She sat upright and 


wiped her eyes. 

“T didn’t mean to let go. I’m sorry! But 
to have had—Kelly!—And now—never 
have him any more. There’s nothing worth 
going on for. You don’t know, Cousin Evelyn 


—you don’t know! You've lived in this lovely, 


quiet place all your life—nothing cruel has 
come near you—life’s never hurt you—” 

She was aware, all at once, of a curious aa 
violent trembling in the quiet, gray figurt 
beside her on the bench, of a tension and 4 
sharp, hidden revulsion in the dusk. 

“No,” said Cousin Evelyn suddenly and 
harshly. “No!—Life’s never hurt me. Why! 
—Because I’ve never lived!” 

Delphine, startled and shocked, began © 
speak. The older woman barely listened. 
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The Gate in the Wall 


Speech came from her with the terrifying rush 
of a fountain unsealed after long years of 
silence and the dark. , 

“When I hear you say you’ve got nothing, 
Icould laugh! You’ve had the world in your 
two hands. Did you think you could hold it 
forever? J’ve had nothing all my life? I never 
shall have anything. I’m too old now, and 
my chance is gone. This lovely, quiet place 
did that for me! Nothing cruel has come near 
me—no, nor anything else! Do you think I 
wouldn’t have taken cruelty along with—the 
other thing—and been grateful!” 

“Pm sorry,” said Delphine faintly. She 
drew away, as from a wound suddenly exposed. 

“Peace!” cried Cousin Evelyn with a jarring 
flutter of laughter. ‘‘What does any woman 
want with peace—for all her life? You can 
smother to death in peace! Very gently—and 
sweetly—but it’s smothering, just the same! 
What I wanted was a lover... I never 
had one! There was a young man once— 
who came here to work in the doctor’s office— 
amedical student .. . 
wife I had beautiful eyes—but my father 


didn’t approve of medical students—he said | 
they were apt to be wild—so I wasn’t allowed | 
Nothing ever 


to ask him to the house. 
happened.” 


“Nothing at all?” asked Delphine incredu- 


lously. A kind of compass:en came into her 
voice. 


—at alli” She added with unhappy frank- 
ness, “Perhaps I wasn’t a particularly pretty 
girl.” 

“Oh, you must have been always dainty 
and dear!” cried Delphine swiftly. 

“Whatever I was, it wasn’t enough,” said 
Cousin Evelyn grimly. ‘No one ever fell in 
love with me—and if any one had, my father 
and mother were both extremely critical. 
They did not—encourage—young men.” 


DELPHINE put out a chilly, little hand 


and patted Cousin Evelyn’s arm almost 
timidly. Their positions were all at once oddly 
reversed, Delphine the comforter. 

“You may have been spared—a lot of suf- 
fering—Cousin Evelyn.” 

“T didn’t want to be spared that kind of 
suffering!’ I had a right to it. Any woman 
has. I wanted—a husband,” said Cousin 
Evelyn, clutching Delphine’s hand in a hard, 
reckless hold—‘“and a baby. I could have 
taken beautiful care of a baby.” 

“Of course, you could!” murmured Del- 
phine pityingly. 

“Anyhow,” said Cousin Evelyn with a 
kind of bitter pride, “I’ve never taken to a dog 
instead.” 


Delphine forbore to glance at the big, gray | 
She | 
offered softly, “You have your lovely, little | 


cat snoring on the rim of the fountain. 


house.” 
“Empty!” said Cousin Evelyn. 
“And your dear, old garden.” 
“Empty—or would you—” 


cat and some goldfish sufficient company?” 

She took Delphine’s face in the palm of her 
hand, tipped it up, and stared at it through 
the moony dark. 
., I'd give every year of my life,” she said, 

for one year—like yours—with Kelly! And 
throw in my hope of heaven!” 

ult was heaven!” said Delphine, very low. 

“T haven’t even—the memory—of that,” 
said Cousin Evelyn. 

Delphine had ‘not believed the world held 
ablacker night than hers. Now Cousin Evelyn 
held her looking into one yet emptier. 

Suppose,” said Cousin Evelyn, “you’d 
never seen Kelly, Suppose he’d never kissed 
you—never held you in his arms. Suppose 
you'd never gone back with him from the little 
church to the Nth floor!” 

Don’t!” cried Delphine sharply. She 
ranted to get up and go away from the old 
garden, from a loneliness greater than her own. 


He told the doctor’s | 


“Nothing,” said Cousin Evelyn. ‘ Nothing | 


Wax: demanded | 
Cousin Evelyn almost savagely, “consider a | 


| 
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Cl little chat c 


a 
a wondertul new mop. 


“THEY call it the Glenco Dustaway, 

my dear. Imagine—a mop you 

can quickly attach to any broom! And 
jit won't slip off. 


“Isn't it perfectly wonderful how 
neatly it dusts and sweeps and cleans! 
And it reaches almost anywhere 
anywhere a broom will go—even 
under low furniture and radiators. 


“You can safely use it on the walls 
and ceilings, too; yes, and the plate 
rails and pictures. You see it contains 
no oil, so it won't streak your white 
baseboards. And it has no metal parts 


to scratch polished or waxed surfaces. 

The Glenco Dustaway 
is made of durable 
cloth with special 
cotton yarn, double 
sewed. It gets all the 
dirt and holds it. 


“Best of all, it’s soeasy toclean! You 
just wash and wring it out like a 
towel. Think of it—a mop you can 
always keep clean and fresh!” 


Ask your dealer to show you Glenco Dustaway. If he cannot supply you fill in 
coupon and mail with $1. Do it now. You will be satisfied or money back. 


‘GLENCO 


MAKES A BROOM A MOP 


GLENCO PRODUCTS CO., 30 Williamson Street, Quincy, Ill. 
Attached find $1 for 1 Glenco Mop to be sent me postpaid immediately 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City and State 


Dealer's Name 
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The Gate in the Wa 


“You see!” said Cousin Evelyn. “Yq 
had all that. Nothing can take it away fi 
| you. You said Kelly made you a wom 
nothing can unmake that! When you 
you’ve got nothing—I could laugh!” 
Cousin Evelyn’s voice was ragged with somar 
2 / rae — wo not laughter. “Child, you 
on’t know what nothing means! /t isn’t jy 
erco ales og wks never having had.” 4 
° Delphine lay awake a long time, that nigh 
or boils~ thinking—and aiid th st thinkig 
As if the key to something had been slippe 


whichever into her hand. “When you've got your bag 


to the wall, feel around!” came Kelly’s teas} 

chuckle in her ear. “There may bea gate init 

you prefer Oh, God—if there were a gate! If one Gog 
— | somehow fight one’s way out—rememberim 


Kelly! Remembering Kelly’s undaunt 
a ci 


DELPHINE went down to the breakfast 
table next morning with a‘ faint feeliig 
of embarrassment. Cousin’ Evelyn;' howevel 

broken, under cover of darkness, by insurg 
| emotion, must yet, in the shallow, golde 
clearness of the morning, be‘ again Cousig 
Evelyn, calm and erect and cool; gray hai 
7 | waved into a dignified coronet; gray eye 

e smiling above the old, silver coffee-pot. 

A Percolator without a glass top G Would it shame Cousin Evelyn to rememh 
that she had shown Delphine her naked hear 
| withered and pitiful, there in the garden besidi 
the fountain? ; 
If it shamed Cousin Evelyn, she knew hoy 


me 


aluminum Wagner patented Drip-Drop top. No more broken 

glass tops to replace—no more annoyance from coffee splashing Se > ne 0 

out around the glass. to hide it. “More coffee, dear?” she said 
Lift out the percolator parts and you have a perfect coffee boiler, of i, These muftins are nice and light. : Z 
; shar? ; wy She made pleasant, casual talk of one thin 

Wagner heavy, seamless rivetless cast alumin 1m. S| and another. Peaches coming ina 

Get this Wagner Two-Way coffee maker in the colonial pattern illustrated, f | berries going out—jam to be made—a tem 

or in any cf the other famous Wagner patterns—most beautiful and party at the Rectory. P 

lasting. Wagner percolators are also made with glass tops for those ] The gray cat sat on the floor by the winda ‘ 

who wish them. j | full in the sunlight, which appeared to chee 


‘ . his aging spirits, and purred creakily. Rose 
Wagner Baking Dishes @ | scents came in on the breeze that fluttered th 
Wagner Baking Dishes, just as they come from the oven, are an ornament Z se curtains. A lovely eer} Pea rm 
: : : ; é : y over everything, like’ an impalpable, pea 
to your dinner table. Utensils for every baking purpose, cast in one solid, A | dust ’ 
"seamless, unbreakable piece from molten aluminum. The thick sides Bu 5 : : 
pep: : : : ‘ ut dust can choke. rs; q 
distribute the heat all around the food insuring uniform cooking and Sadatlacn cone Sc att en 
: ; > s ‘ : elphine watched Cousin Evelyn all day 
freedom from burning. The heat is retained indefinitely. Better cooking * oii ’ - al 
4 hand tabl ani aes ke eee eee in Ymetial 7 | moving unaltered through her gentle routin 
ani h oe cme-nhl one : ° y 7, | She gave orders to the servant, she worké 
ee 7 \in her garden, she sewed, she read. In 
Make yours a Wagner Kitchen. See this better 7 | afternoon, she slept, she read again, -she hag 
ware at the best dealer’s, or send for booklet. y | tea, she sat in the drawing-room with f 
, 7 | embroidery. At six the lamps were lit. So 
The Wagner Manufacturing Company, 7 | Cousin Evelyn would dine, then she would$ 
51 Fair Street Sidney, Ohio. 7 | in the garden once more—and at thought 
os F that garden, sinking through moonlight i 
Makers of the Werld's Finest Cooking darkness, with no sound other than the mi 
Utensils in Aluminum and a j y dt alesh of eet $F a. : 
Cast Iron De Luxe. Leevd mur and plash of the fountain, the drone @ 
an unseen tree-toad—Delphine knew all 


z 


Ys | once what it was she was going to do. ; 
j ] “Cousin Evelyn,” she said, standing bel 
Oy A ¥ \ the big-winged chair which held the sligh 


cast 4 e | | ld the sig 
ALUMINUM J 7 | gray-gowned figure every evening, “I ha 


é 


ys y | loved it here with you, but I think I am res 
AR. SHIRRED / | now. I think I should be getting back to wou 
PUDDING PAN EGG PAN 7 | again. The man who used to give me me 


“From Generation to Generation” | of my orders told me, once, that if ever 
wanted a steady job, I might come to bil 
I think I shall go and see him. It would bet 
| very good opening. Kelly always—” 
swallowed a lump in her throat and wel 
bravely on—‘‘Kelly always said I did th 
sort of stuff rather well—black and white, 
know. I think—it’s time. I went back te 
Perhaps tomorrow—by the early train.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Cousin Evelyn, © 
shall miss you, of course—” 

For a moment or so they only looked at eat 
other, then Delphine’s soft eyes misted. Si 
dropped to her knees beside the winged chai 
laid her head against Cousin Evelyn’s arm. 

“Nobody else in this world,” she whis 
“could have helped me the way you 


9? 


CAKE PAN = ose mae BY done! @ 
ROUND BAKING DISH “Child,” said Cousin Evelyn, wry lpg 
but sweet, “I’ve done nothing but let | 
see for yourself that it wasn’t peace You 
wanted.” 


His is the percolator you have been waiting for, with an all- 
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